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Antique Necklace and Pendant, Preserved in the South Kensington Museum, London 
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Sterling Silver 
Toiletware 


There is always something unique and especially attractive about 
Alvin Toiletware patterns. Take this Louisiana Mirror—note 
the perfect balance between the back and handle, the gen- 
erous weight, the perfect die work, the clean-cut engine-turn- 
ing, the graceful taper of the handle. The same character- 
istics will be seen in the nail file and other toiletware pieces. 
This same shape mirror is also made with plain, engraved, 
and basket engine-turned back. 


Ask our salesmen to show you samples. 


. 
| oulsiana Mirror 
Alvin Mfg. Co. Total Length 
~ » . 11% inches 
Sag Harbor, N. Y. , 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
52 Maiden Lane 10 So. Wabash Ave. 140 Geary St. 


ALVIN STERLING 


TRADE MARK 
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Patriotic Jewelry the Latest Fashion 





By Isabelle M. Archer 








HERE is only one color-scheme now. 
a. The red, white and blue of “Old 
Glory” reigns supreme, indoors, outdoors, 
up the land and down. From Coast to 
Coast there is but one substitute for the 
National Emblem, and that is the Emblem’s 
colors. So, wherever we go, there the 
trio is to greet us. They fly from win- 
dows and house tops. From the smallest 
hut to the finest homes, they all show 
either the flag or streamer or pennant of 
red, white and blue. 

So it is not odd that jewelry should 
reflect the spirit of patriotism, and it cer- 
tainly does in a most patriotic way, for 
jewelry of the finest quality is the best of 
all wearable mediums on which to exhibit 
the colors. 

There is hardly any need to describe 
the so-called “Flag Jewelry” as it is so pop- 
ular now in every jewel of all types from 
the cheapest to the costliest. But new ar- 
rangements with the flag in gems ofr 
enamels as the principal motif are con- 
stantly appearing, and just at present a 
superb new finger-ring design is_ being 
shown by a prominent New York jeweler. 
The flag carried out in sapphires, rubies 
and diamonds appears in lieu of a signet 
in this handsome little finger-ring, and the 
idea is used again in a heavy gold ring 
for a man. Such a jewel would be an 
excellent gift for an officer to wear when 
on furlough. 

The red, white and blue in other rings 
are seen in crosswise banding, or in the 
more effective parallel stripes. These pat- 
terns are carried out in enamels on silver, 
in red coral, lapis and. white jade, or in 
the regulation gem trio, rubies, diamonds 
and sapphires. 

Moonstones make a most effective white 
in the scheme, used with either opaque 
red and blue, or with transparent stones. 
Carnelians and jaspers both make good 
reds of the opaque variety, while as a 
change from the over-worked ruby there 
are spinels and tourmalines. In _ blue 
there is the opaque lapis lazuli, and the 
transparent blue tourmalines and beryls 
may be used to great advantage in place 
of the more costly sapphire. 

Red and blue tourmalines, with a large 
pearl for the white, make the color-scheme 
in a new brooch of silver filigree. This is 


one of the latest platinum substitute jewels 
instigated in an endeavor to conserve the 
supply of the more precious metal. This 1s 
one of the convertible brooches which, too, 
may be turned into a necklace pendant by 
the addition of a fine neck chain, thus 


making it appropriate for both day and 
evening wear. In design it is a winged 
or butterfly form, set in the center with 
three small red tourmalines above the 
large, button-shaped pearl, and in the pend- 
ant drop the color-scheme is completed by 
the faceted blue tourmaline. 

Bar pins make a particularly happy 
choice as a means of wearing the colors. 
Transverse bars in the three gems, three 
crown-set stones or squares of colored 
enamels, with many another interesting 
arrangement, give variety to these bar 
pins. 

Enamels are used again with excellent 
effect on friendship-circle brooches, on 
shirt-waist sets and instead of the mono- 
gram on some popular signet rings. 

Pearl strings, too, under this wave of 
patriotism, have taken to themselves the 
red and the blue in rubies and sapphires. 
The ruby is used as a single color note 
in the string exactly above a sapphire drop, 
or a group of ruby, diamond and sapphire 
is interpolated in the pearl neck chain. 

Diamond earrings now have the addi- 
tion of a red and a blue gem or semi- 
precious stone mounted in the ear-stud 
with the diamond hanging below, or a 
disk holding the three gems comprises the 
whole jewel. 

Hair pins and combs ornamented with 
the trio have appeared at the jeweler’s, but 
it has been found that they do not make 
the best of patriotic emblems, although 
some of them are very pretty. 

But there is another line, the watches, 
which is especially to be recommended as 
a means of showing either the flag itself 
or the red, white and blue in other forms. 
Wrist watches, watch pendants and sau- 
toirs, chatelaine watches and watches hung 
from fob-ribbons are all utilized in this 
commendable fashion trend. 

Among the watch bracelets you will find 
one whose band is half blue and half red, 
with the watch in white enamel; one with 
a circle of rubies, diamonds and sapphires 
framing the watch face; a gold watch 
mounted on a red, white and blue ribbon 
run through a flexible trellis-like gold 
wrist-band; a gun-metal watch, with a tri- 
colored bull’s-eye face; an elaborate exam- 
ple completely studded in gems, and a 
great variety of wrist watches finished in 
colored enamels. 

Of the separate watches three are typical, 
the one edged with a circle of pearls 
which is broken by four large, colored 
stones, two in red and in blue; the disk- 
shape set in the center with a cluster of 








gems, and the triangular form mounted on 
the back with a triangle group, and on the 
three corners surrounding its circular face 
with solitaire gems in red, white and blue. 

One of the most conspicuous of all the 
patriotic jewels is this much be-gemmed 
sautoir, with the long, narrow links of 
the chain carrying out the scheme which is 
repeated in unique, oblong-shaped pendant 
watch. Other styles are quieter, but the 
same note persists throughout this won- 
drous new jewelry type for other blends 
have had their day. 








Government Issues Interesting Infor- 
mation as to the Appearance 
of Radium 





THE officials of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, have received numerous inquiries 
about the appearance of radium, many of 
which seem to have been prompted by 
carelessly written stories, appearing in 
periodicals of the poorer class, that tell of 
remarkable finds of nearly pure radium. 

Radium is a metal, and has a white 
metallic luster; it has been isolated only 
once or twice, and few people have seen 
it. Radium is ordinarily obtained in the 
form of salts, and is usually so sold and 
used. These salts are all white or nearly 
white substances whose appearance is no 
more remarkable than that of common salt 
or baking powder. Radium is found in 
nature in quantities so exceedingly small 
that it is never visible even when the ma- 
terial is examined with a powerful micro- 
scope. Ordinarily radium ore carries only 
a small fraction of a grain of radium per 
ton of material, and radium will never be 
found in large masses because it is formed 
by the decay of uranium, a process that 
is wonderfully slow, and radium itself de- 
cays and changes to other elements so 
rapidly that it is impossible for it to ac- 
cumulate naturally in visible masses. 
Radium and radium minerals are not gen- 
erally luminescent. Tubes containing 
radium glow from impurities present which 
the radiations from the radium cause to 
give light. 

Minerals that carry radium are fairly 
easy to determine, for they affect photo- 
graphic films in the same way as ordinary 
light, and they can also be identified by 
their effect upon an electroscope. 








The magazine section of the New York 
Sunday World recently published an article 
under the title of “Brilliance or Sparkle of 
a Diamond Depends Upon the Way It Is 
Cut.” The illustrations and facts used in 
the article were taken from an article re- 
cently published in THe JEweters’ Circular 
and written by Herbert P. Whitlock, cura- 
tor of minerals and gems, New York State 
Museum, Albany. 
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Drive Slowly 


is a good sign for every jeweler to remember when making purchases 
for his stock, not that we would have you believe that all lines should 
not be looked at. On the contrary: the average stock contains much 
merchandise that will interest you but some are better fitted to sup- 
ply your wants than others. And he who drives slowly may choose 
wisely. | 

The Larter Line of 14K and 10K gold stone rings offering the oppor- 
tunities that it does warrants the attention of every ring-buyer, for 
no where is there found a finer or greater assortment of patterns; a 
higher standard of quality; better workmanship and finish, or a wider 
range of prices in rings for men or women and children. 


met. LARTER & SONS — yarre, 


Jewelers Bldg. 


Post St., @: 7 
San Francisco, Cal. y2 3 Ma rs d e n L a n e, New Yo rk REGISTERED Hi TRADE MARK 
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Principle of Price Maintenance Upheld by Court Decision 





Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. Win Action Against Newark Department Store 
Which Sold “Yankee” Watches at Cut Rate. 

















Newark, N. J., Aug. 31.—In a recent 
‘ssue of THE JEWELERS CIRCULAR, mention 
was made of the decision rendered in the 
Chancery Court of New Jersey in an action 
brought by Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., New 
York, against Hahne & Co., a local depart- 
ment store, which upholds the principle of 
price maintenance. An abstract of the 
decision was published, but the full text 


is now available. 

According to the bill of complaint the 
“Yankee” Watch is advertised to be sold 
to consumers at $1.35 and is sold subject 
to a notice which reads as follows: 


NOTICE. 


The use of our name, trade-mark, guarantee, 
reputation, good will and selling helps is licensed 
to the dealer for the sole purpose of selling, of 
offering, advertising or displaying for sale this 
watch, provided this watch is not sold, offered, 
advertised or displayed for sale with or as any 
donation, discount, rebate, premium or bonus, or 
to any wholesale or retail dealer at rates differ- 
ent from those specified in our schedules, or at any 
other retail price than $1.35 without first remov- 
ing this notice and our name, trade-mark and 
guarantee, and returning to us our selling helps 
and refraining from the use of our name, trade- 
mark, guarantee, reputation, good will 1nd selling 
helps, and provided the dealer shall, upon our 
written request (unless he shall have previously 
sold it), re-sell to us this watch, if then mer- 
chantable at the rate specified in our schedules for 
the quantity in which he purchased, or, if then 
damaged, at such rate as shall then be agreed 
upon. 

Any violation of any of the above conditions 
depreciates our name, trade-mark, reputation and 
good will, and will act as a revocation of this 
license. Any use of our name, trade-mark, guar- 
antee, reputation, good will or selling helps aids 
the dealer in selling this watch and will act as an 
acceptance of the above conditions. The dealer 
may sell or otherwise dispose of this watch as 
he pleases after first removing this notice and 
our name, trade-mark and guarantee, and returning 
to us our selling helps, and refraining from the 
use of our name, trade-mark, guarantee, reputation, 
good will and selling helps, but he has no right 
to use any of them in violation of the above con- 
ditions or to do anything to depreciate their value. 
Any dealer who violates any of the above con- 
ditions will be liable to suit for damages and an 
injunction. 

Upon written request of any dealer observing 
the above conditions, we agree (1) to repurchase 
from him this watch, if then merchantable, at the 
rate specified in our schedules for the quantity 
in which he purchased, or, if then damaged, at 
such rate as shall then be agreed upon; or (2) 
to leave him free after first removing this notice 
and our name, trade-mark. and guarantee, to sell 
or otherwise dispose of this watch without regard 
to the above conditions. 

) Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


It was alleged that the defendant con- 
cern inserted an advertisement in the 
Newark News offering the watches for $1, 
and sold the watches at that price. 

The decision, written by Lane, V.C., after 
setting forth the allegations in the case, 
continues as follows: 

The complainant relies upon the provisions of 
the statute, Chapter 107 of the Laws of 1916, 
which provides as follows: 

; “It shall be unlawful for any merchant, 

firm or corporation to appropriate for his 

or their own use a name, brand, trade-mark, 
reputation or good will of any maker in whose 

Product said merchant, firm or corporation 

deals, or to discriminate against the same by 


depreciating the value of such products in the 
public mind, or by misrepresentation as to the 


value or quality, or by price inducement, or 
by unfair discrimination between buyers, or 
in any other manner whatsoever, except in 
case where said goods do not carry any no- 
tice prohibiting such practice, and excepting 
in case of a receiver’s sale, or a sale by a 
concern going out of business.” 


And also ccmplainant further relies upon its 
right to relief at common law. 

There is no question but that the notice pre- 
scribed by the statute was affixed to the goods in 
question, The defendant moves to strike out the 
bill upon several grounds, only two of which I 
deem it necessary to consider. 

First: Whether the statute is in any respect 
contrary to the constitutional provisions either of 
the State or of the United States. 

Second: Whether the watches in dispute are 
the subject of interstate commerce to such an ex- 
tent as that the statute cannot be held to apply. 

On the argument there was, and in counsel’s 
brief there is, a long discussion as to whether the 
contract against price cutting evidenced by the 
notice is contrary to public policy and defendant 
relies upon cases in the Supreme Court of the 
United States as follows: Dr. Miles Medical 
Company vs. John D. Parks & Sons Company, 
220 U. S. 373; Sauer vs. O’Donnell, 229 U. S. 1; 
Straus vs. Victor Talking Machine Company, de- 
cided April 9th, 1917; Motion Picture Patents 
Company vs. Universal Film Company, decided 
April 9th, 1917; Bobbs-Merrill Company vs. Straus, 
210 U. S. 339, 52 L. Ed. 1086. 

I am now considering the public policy of the 
State of New Jersey as distinguished from any 
public policy of the United States. Unless the 
article is the subject of Interstate commerce,’ I 
am not bound by the opinions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. They are entitled to 
great weight and careful consideration, but it 
must not be overlooked that the effect of the 
case of Motion Picture Patents Company vs. Uni- 
versal Film Company, decided April 9th, 1917, is a 
complete reversal of Henry vs. Dock, 224 U. S. 1. 
To consider in detail the reasoning of the court 
in the very numerous cases which have been de- 
cided bearing upon this question would unduly 
extend this opinion. Suffice it to say, that after 
careful consideration, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that upon the general proposition, I agree 
with the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes 
in Dr. Miies Medical Company vs. John D. Parks 
& Sons Company, 220 U. S. at p. 411. He said: 
“T think that, at least, it is safe to say that the 
most enlightened judicial policy is to let people 
manage their own business in their own way, un- 
less the ground for interference is very clear. 
‘ I think we greatly exaggerate the value 
and importance to the public of competition in 
the production or distribution of an article (here 
it is only distribution), as fixing a fair price. . 
There may be necessaries that sooner or later 
must be dealt with like short rations in a ship- 
wreck, but they are not Dr. Miles medicines. 
. . « We must assume its retail price to be 
reasonable, for it is so alleged and the case is 
here on demurrer; so I see nothing to warrant 
my assuming that the public will not be served 
best by the company being allowed to carry out 
its plan. I cannot believe that in the long run 
the public will profit by this court permitting 
knaves to cut unreasonable prices for some ul- 
terior purpose of their own and thus impair, if not 
to destroy, the production and sale of articles 
which it is assumed to be desirable that the pub- 
lic sheuld be able to get.” 

I agree also with the remarks of the Supreme 
Court of Washington in Fisher Flouring Mills 
Company vs. C. A, Swanson, 76 Wash. 649, 137 
Pac. 144. There the court says: “Finally, it seems 
to us an economic fallacy to assume that the 
competition, which in the absence of monopoly 
benefits the public, is competition between rival 
retailers. The true competition is between rival 
articles, a competition in excellence, which can 
never be maintained if, through perfidy of the 
retailer who cuts prices for his own ulterior pur- 
poses, the manufacturer is forced to compete in 
prices with goods of his own production, while the 
retailer recoups his losses on the cut price by 
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the sale of other articles, at, or above their rea- 
sonable price. It is a fallacy to assume that the 
price cutter pockets the loss. The public makes 
it up on other purchases. The manufacturer alone 
is injured except as the public is also injured 
through the manufacturer’s inability, in the face 
of cut prices, to maintain the excellence of his 
product. Fixing the price on all brands of high 
grade flour is a very different thing from fixing 
the price. on one brand of high grade flour. 
The one means destruction of all competition and 
of all incentive to increased excellence. The 
other means heightened competition and intensified 
incentive to increased excellence. It will not do 
to say that the manufacturer has not interests to 
protect by contract in the goods after he has 
sold them. They are personally identified and 
morally guaranteed by his mark and his ad- 
vertisement.” 


I could not use words which would better fit 
the situation in the case at bar than these. Com- 
plainant has no monopoly. Its goods are not 
manufactured under patents. It is constantly in 
competition with manufacturers of cheap watches. 
Not only is it morally bound as a result of its 
advertising to guarantee its products, but it, in 
fact, guarantees it in writing. The defendant 
makes use of the name, reputation and guarantee 
of complainant for its own ulterior purpose and 
appropriates to itself the effect of the extensive 
advertising upon which thé complainant depends, 
for defendant’s own profit in violation of the 
contract expressed in the notice, and with no de- 
sire to benefit the public. A retailer does not 
sell a standard article at a loss for eleemosynary 
purposes. 

It is a legislative function to establish public 
policy, and the public policy of this State has 
been, I think, with respect to the matter in ques- 
tion, settled by the statute hereinbefore referred 
to. I do not find that statute repugnant to the 
constitution either of the United States or of this 
State. There was no obligation upon Hahne & 
Company to purchase the watches in question, 
nor was there any obligation upon the complainant 
to manufacture and sell them. If Hahne & Com- 
pany chose to purchase the watches with the no- 
tice attached, of which I must presume it had no- 
tice at the time of purchase, there is no injury 
done the defendant by compelling it to observe 
the provisions of the notice. As Mr. Justice 
Holmes said in the Dr. Miles Medical Co. case: 
“I think that, at least, it is safe to say that the 
most enlightened judicial policy is to let people 
manage their own business in their own way, 
unless the ground for interference is very clear.” 

The case is before me as if upon demurrer, and 
I must assume that the statements of the bill that 
the effect of the acts of the defendant will be the 
destruction of complainant’s business are true. 
The contract authorized by the statute is ad- 
mitted; its breach is admitted; the effect of its 
breach must be considered as above. Can it be 
that there is no remedy? I do not find that any 
public benefit will be subserved by refusing to en- 
force the provisions of the statute. 

The remaining question to determine is whether 
or not the restriction upon the sale of the watches 
is such an interference with interstate commerce 
as to prevent its enforcement, The watches were 
manufactured in New York; were sold to a jobber 
in New York and by the jobber sold to a retailer 
in New Jersey for ultimate distribution to the 
public. The statute is designed to promote good 
morals in business. It is an exercise of the police 
power of the State. That its purpose is within the 
legitimate province, I think admits of no question. 
It does not operate to interfere with the trade or 
exchange of articles between this and other States, 
but rather touches upon the duties of citizens of 
this State to citizens of this and other States. I 
think that the effect of ignoring the restriction 
would tend to restrain interstate commerce by re- 
ducing its volume, and that effect of enforcement 
of the restrictions will tend to increase the volume 
of interstate commerce. If the oleomargarine and 
liquor laws can be maintained, and they have 
been (Waterbury vs. Newton, 21 Vr. 535) I think 
there is no objection to an act of the nature under 
discussion. The result is that the motion to dis- 
miss the bill would be denied, and the restraint 
continued until final hearing. 

If an appeal is taken, and I assume there will 
be, I desire counsel to notify me at once, as 
these conclusions have been prepared just before 
my leaving on my vacation, and I desire to pre- 
pare more formal conclusions for the benefit of 
the Court of Errors and Appeals. The result I 
have reached has only been arrived at, however, 
after careful consideration. 
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Alleged Woman “Pennyweighter” Caught 





Watchful Jeweler Detects Attempt to “Switch” Imitation Stone for a 
Genuine Diamond 

















PitrsBURGH, Pa., Aug. 30.—Watchful ob- 
servance resulted in Henry Terheyden, of 
the H. Terheyden Co., catching a woman 
qa few days ago, who is charged with at- 
tempting to steal a loose diamond valued at 
$350. He immediately turned her over to 
the police and she 1s now. in jail, pending 
a trial in court. It was one of the cleverest 
catches made here in a long time. . The 
woman gave her name as Mollie Weiner 
and her address as 1516 W ebster Ave., but 
there is no such address. Everything she 
said on cross-examination by the police 
and others, was not borne out by investi- 
gation, so it is charged. | 

The woman had made two other trips 
to the store and each time she was turned 





~ 


MOLLY WEINER, ALLEGED “PENNYWEIGHT THIEF ARRESTED IN PITTSBURGH, PA. 


over to Mr. Terhevden. On the last day 
in question, the woman said she wanted to 
see some ladies’ rings in Tiffany style set- 
ting. He showed her a number of this 
style and she finally selected one for $350. 
She requested that the ring be laid aside, 
saying that she would like to get another 
also for a gentleman friend. A number 
of men’s rings were shown her, but they 
did not appear to sutt. 

Mr. Terheyden then showed her an un- 
mounted stone, which she appeared to like. 
That was evidently what she wanted to 
see, for she had an imitation stone to 
“match” in place of the good one. He left 
two stones in a tissue paper package and 
then walked away for a short distance and 
left the two stones in her presence to 
bring another one just a little larger. She 
fingered both stones and told him about 
admiring them and that she wanted to get 
a pair of ear rings containing stones of 
similar size. She finally selected the first 
stone shown her and then presumably put 
it into the paper, in the meantime giving 
Mr. Terheyden the second stone. 

Mr. Terheyden said that as soon as he 
Saw her put the stone into the paper he 
Saw at a glance that it was not the stone 





he had shown her, but was an imitation. 
Kealizing that he was up against a smart 
crook he wrapped the paper around the 
imitation stone and asked her if that was 
what she wanted and she said it was. He 
then left her on the pretext of getting 
the exact weight of the stone and in pass- 
ing one of his clerks he said, “Go to de- 
tective headquarters immediately and bring 
an officer to the store.” He then returned 
to the woman and engaged her in conver- 
sation. In a few minutes Detective Elmer 
was in the store. 

Mr. Terheyden very politely introduced 
the woman to the detective, at the same 
time telling the officer: “This woman wants 
to buy a diamond, but has left one that 








does not belong to me and has taken one 
she has not paid for,” or words to that 
effect. The woman leaned back against 
the show cases and the detective grabbed 
her quickly and jostled her a bit. She 
had put her hands behind her back, but as 
she did so a piece of paper dropped from 
her belt and in it was found the diamond 
that had been removed from the Terheyden 
package, while the imitation was found in 
its place. This Mr. Terheyden still has 
as evidence. The woman denied the charge 
that she was trying to steal the diamond. 

At the hearing before Magistrate 
Sweeney, when asked if she had $350 to 
buy a diamond she said she had not, but 
declared she had $45, but that amount was 
not found in her possession. Magistrate 
Sweeney held her in $1,000 bail for court 
and detective headquarters is endeavoring 
to learn more about her, as the police are 
satisfied that she is a professional crook. 
She was photographed and inquiry has been 
sent throughout the country for informa- 
tion concerning her past. 

She told the police that she had only 
been in Pittsburgh about three weeks and 
that she came here from Cleveland. She 
is aged 24 years, is a Jewess, says she is 
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a dressmaker by occupation, is four feet 
11 5/8 inches in height, of slender build, 
weighs 105 pounds, has a sallow complex- 
ion, dark chestnut hair and dark hazel 
eyes. 

There are witnesses to the fact that the 
woman fumbled her belt so that the paper 
in which the diamond she had taken was 
contained would drop out on the floor, but 
it dropped at the wrong time for her, for 
those about saw it drop. 

The woman’s photograph was taken to 
a number of stores in town, but she has 
not been connected with any visits to other 
stores here. The police have made effort 
to find her stopping place here, but so far 
as known have failed. 








THIEVES GET DIAMONDS 





Parmenter Jewelry Store Window Smashed 
and Gems Worth $600 Taken 

MisHAWAKA, Ind., Aug. 29.—One of the 
boldest robberies that has occurred here 
in many months happened at an early hour 
Monday morning when the east display 
window in the front of the William H. 
Parmenter jewelry store, at 107 Lincoln 
Way E., was smashed and about $600 
worth of diamonds and a gold watch were 
stolen from the window. 

The theft was not discovered until 5.40 
A. M. The discovery was made by Elmer 
Hawkins, formerly employed at the New 
York Central freight office here, who was 
passing the store and observed the broken 
window. He telephoned the police station 
and Mr. Parmenter was informed by tele- 
phone at his home. The latter hurried to 
the store. Several other valuable pieces 
of jewelry, including diamond rings, were 
not disturbed by the robber, who evidently 
lost no time in extracting the tray of 
nine diamonds and the watch and mak- 
ing a hasty getaway. A woman’s wrist 
watch was found on the sidewalk beneath 
the window. The time piece likely had 
been grabbed up with the other articles 
and accidentally dropped by the fleeing rob- 
ber. 

No insurance was carried on any of the 
stolen articles. 


The night clerk of the Mishawaka hotel 
after hearing of the robbery recalled hear- 
ing an automobile draw up at the north 
side of the hotel on 32d St. about 4 o’clock, 
and about 15 minutes later dash away to 
the east at a rapid rate. It is supposed 
that at least two persons figured in the 
crime, one of the pair remaining in the 
car and having it ready for instant use 
for his pal who carried out the more dar- 
ing end of the robbery, ran for the wait- 
ing auto and made off without any loss of 
time. 

One of the “police patrolmen stationed 
on the south side of the river stated that 
he passed the Parmenter store at 5 o’clock, 
when he saw nothing unusual about the 
store, therefore believed that the robbery 
occurred at a later hour. It is more proba- 
ble that the theft was committed just be- 
fore dawn or between the time the lights 
are turned out on the street at 4 or 4.30 
and dawn. 

The police of surrounding towns have 
been notified. 
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Regent Pearls 


They are not mere imitations. _REGENT PEARLS are a distinctive, 
scientific creation; embodying ALL the Beauty, Lustre, and Irides- 
cence of the natural pearls. A given “Quality” of Regent Pearls 
gives its purchaser more real intrinsic value for the price than any 
other line of artificial pearls. 














THE COMPLETE LINE 


“‘Indestructible’”’ 
Orchid (Oriental), Lotos (Brilliant), 
Dahlia (Lustrous). 


Iris, Orient, Orient Extra, Superior, and Blue 
Ribbon Qualities. 


In Rose, Cream or White, Special Mountings and Genuine 
Leather Cases 


Ibert Lorsch & Co., .. 





NEW YORK 
Lorsch Building, 37-39 Maiden Lane 
For Gentlemen—lIndestruc- 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. tible Somes Pearls in Stick 
131 Washington St. ya Round and Pear 
shapes. 
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Philadelphia Jewelers Make Merry at Annual Clam Bake 





Members of Jewelers’ Club Enjoy Field Events and Eats—And “A Pleasant 
Time Was Had by All.” 














> 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 29.—The mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Jewelers’ Club 
had their annual clam-bake at the Phila- 
delphia Gun Club today. More than a 
hundred members turned out to join in 
the good time and help consume the good 
eats. “A happy time was had by all.” 

All present voted the bake one of the 
most pleasing of the many outings yet held 
by the organization. A chef, imported es- 
pecially from North Beach, N. J., turned 
out a meal that was fit for a king, or a 
‘eweler, and all the latter who were pres- 
ent certainly did it justice. Bob Coates, 





N. B. ELTINGE, PRESIDENT. 


secretary of the club, was on the job in 
more ways than one. He took a personal 
interest in each man present, and did not 
stop eating until the waiter, whose undi- 
vided attention he commanded, told him 
that the meal was finished. 

Of course, Fred Yockel and Signor C. 
FE. Giannini were present, and of course 
they had their fight. Their fight is fast 
becoming a classic, and is eagerly looked 
forward to at each gathering of the club. 
Fred Yockel, with his 300 pounds, or less, 
found a new victim at the outing. It 
was little Harry Oliver, 115 pounds, also 
“or less.” Oliver escaped by practicing 
the new art, “camouflage.” He hid be- 
tween two barrels. 

The Allsopp brothers, three of them 
(Bob Coates counted them), were present 
and their Scotch songs pleased everyone. 
In addition, Tom Allsopp was the center 
of a crowd of interested members and 
guests who gathered on the lawn to hear 
some of the stories for which he is justly 
famed. 

President N. B. Eltinge was everywhere. 
He took it as a special duty to see that 
every person. present had a fine time. He 
succeeded. He also donated.a large silver 
cup to the winners of the quoit tournament. 


Two of the members, whose names: it 
is best not to mention, collected a large 
delegation of spectators, when, after swim- 
ming in the Delaware river, almost, but 
not quite, “au natural,’ they insisted on 
dancing to the strains of a creepy Turk- 
ish melody as they went across the lawn 
to the clubhouse. Their efforts were so 
good that they were encored and the band 
leader obligingly replayed the _ selection 
much to the delight of the spectators. 

In short, all present forgot their dignity 
for the time and turned in for a royal 
afternoon’s sport. They had it. Ask 
George Washington Reed, Fred Kellar, 
Harry Peck, Sam Boyd or any of the 
other scores who were there. 

Oh, yes, the “late” Joe Montgomery of 
Baltimore was late again. He almost 





ROBERT L. COATES, SECRETARY. 


missed the meal. While he was eating, a 
heavy downpour of rain, without which 
the annual clam-bake would seem out of 
order, came and made him desist for a 
time. After the rain, however; he again 
deployed into action and gave a good ac- 
count of himself against the overwhelm- 
ing (that is, almost overwhelming) odds 
of baked clams, baked chicken, a~ whole 
lobster, numerous “potators,” much corn 
and all the rolls possible to assimilate. He 
emerged victorious but tired. 

Our friend Reed was responsible for the 
prize donated for the winner of the pipe 
and tobacco race. Lou Ejisenlohr is in 
Alaska, but his speed boat, the Nymph II, 
one of the finest on the river, was present 
for the entertainment and use of the 
jewelers. 

The trip to Eddington was made on the 
Dolphin liner Philadelphia without event. 
The trip home, for all those who came by 
the boat, was made on the same craft. 
Again let it be said: “A pleasant time was 
had by all.” 
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PLAN FOR OUTING 


New England Jewelers to Gather Sept. 22-25 
at Maplewood, N. H. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 1—New England 
jewelers are planning to gather in large 
numbers for an outing under the auspices 
of the New Hampshire Retail Jewelers’ 
Association at the White Mountains, Sept. 
22, 23, 24 and 25. 


At the regular New Hampshire Retail 
Jewelers’ Association meeting last March 
it was voted to have an outing in the White 
Mountains this Fall at a time best arrange- 
ments and terms could be made at one of 
the leading hotels and to invite jewelers 
and their wives or ladies from other -New 
England States. 

The committee have been fortunate 
enough to make particularly attractive ar- 
rangements at the Maplewood Hotel, -Ma- 
plewood, N. H., which has accommoda- 
tion for 550 guests and is situated in one 
of the finest locations in Bethlehem. The 
motto of this splendid hostelry is “A: sat- 
ished guest is our best advertisement.” 
The committee firmly believe that every- 
one attending this outing will be more than 
satisfied with their entertainment. The 
rates given for this occasion are only 
slightly above half their “height of season 
rates.” 

All New England jewelers are invited 
to attend with their wives. Members of 
the New England Jewelers’ Golf Associa- 
tion are also invited and are expected to 
have a tournament over the fine 18-hole 
course. 

The Casion will also offer amusement, 
and those desiring short mountain trips 
will find ample opportunity, like a “Trip 
to the Old Man of the Mountains and the 
Flume,” or a visit to Mt. Agassiz and 
Observatory. 

The women will have parlors for their 
special use and the men will have smoking 
and committee rooms assigned them. 

There will be a banquet served on the 
evening of Sept. 24 at 8 o’clock. The or- 
chestra, which consists of eight pieces of 
the Boston Symphony, will provide music. 
There will be no extra charge for the ban- 
quet. © 

It is hoped arrangements will be per- 
fected at this outing with the New Eng- 
land States Association officers to make 
it an annual event at some point to be de- 
cided upon later. 

Immediately upon the return of Presi- 
dent Frank F. Stearns (who is attending 
the national convention at St. Louis and 
making a side trip to Omaha), which will 
be about Sept. 8, he will send out about 
1,000 letters of invitation which will ex- 
plain details. There will be a card for 
reply and it~is hoped all will sign and 
return promptly. All jewelers look for 
the coming letter. 

H. E. Pitcher, traveling man for the 
Smith, Patterson Co., is chairman of the 
committee of arrangements. 











Misses Edith Reeve and Grace Howard, 
of the jewelry firm of Reeve, Howard & 
Co., De Land, Fla., left recently for a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip to the 
north. 
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JEWELERS URGE REFORMS 





Rules of Pittsburgh Department Stores on 
Returned Goods and Small Package 
Deliveries Should Be Inaugur- 
ated by Jewelers 


PittsBuRGH, Pa., Aug. 30.—What the de- 
partment stores are doing in Pittsburgh to 
eliminate abuses, as set forth in a recent 
issue Of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, greatly in- 
terested the trade of Pittsburgh and caused 
it to sit up and take notice. Everybody 
has been talking about it and saying that 
it is about time that the jewelers stop leaks 
and cut out abuses that have grown up 
in the trade. 

The impositions practiced not only apply 
to the retailers, most persons admitted, but 
the wholesalers and jobbers said that they 
are the same sort of victims to abuses as 
the retailers. 

One of the most abused privileges, it was 
said, is the one relating to the return of 
goods. If the department stores can en- 
force a five-day-limit rule, the jewelry 
houses, both retail and wholesale, can do 
the same thing, and they can force the peo- 
ple to return goods in as good condition 
as when taken from the premises. 

“Watches appear to give us more trou- 
ble than anything else, and I suppose all 
dealers are in the same position,” said one 
dealer. “They come back broken and in all 
sorts of bad condition, yet the one return- 
ing the watch can never remember of hav- 
ing let it fall and throwing it out of con- 
dition. Goods look as if they had been 
worn for six months and yet we are forced 
to take them back and give credit and put 
them in good condition at our own ex- 
pense. The system is wrong,’ he de- 
clared. 

“If the department stores—and many are 
the questionable things said about them— 
can put in reforms that eliminate the 
abuse of the return goods privilege, stop 
special deliveries at all hours of the day 
unless there is a special charge made for 
them, enforce the taking of other mer- 
chandise, in exchange for all gift articles 
returned and do a lot of other things, why 
can’t the jewelers put in a few reforms 
and stop the many abuses that crop out?” 
he asked. 

“There never was a better time than 
right now to put these reforms into effect 
and the jewelers should get together and 
do something. They are certainly on 
friendly enough terms in this town to do 
something. If 16 department stores can 
agree to restrict deliveries and abolish cer- 
tain old methods of doing business, the 
jewelers can do likewise and go as far if 
not further in the elimination of things 
that prove costly to the trade,” he declared. 

It can be said with emphasis that the 
department stores in the agreement to 
bring about reforms are satisfied beyond 
all power of expression as to what is be- 
ing accomplished. The public took to the 
new order of things from the start for the 
reason that the Government partly had a 
hand in what was done. The public was 
informed through newspaper advertise- 
ments, paid for by the department stores’ 
Owners, what reforms would be put in 
force, and later the stores themselves 
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placed the new rules and regulations in 
their individual advertisements. 

The Pittsburgh newspapers started a 
crusade on “carry your own bundle” and 
dwelt entirely on that, while the other re- 
forms desired were put into force. The 
Government desires that the public carry 
small packages, in order to release drivers 
of delivery wagons for service in the 
army. Heretofore the department stores 
would not stick on anything of advantage 
to them as a whole, but they are doing 
so now and the apparent beauty of it is, 
that the public is taking to the new order 
of things as a matter of fact and as a ne- 
cessity, which it is. The opinion prevails 
here that there is room for reforms in the 
jewelry trade, not only in Pittsburgh, but 
throughout the entire country. 








EXPORT REGULATIONS 


Jewelry Sent to Australia May Be Stamped 
with “K” Instead of English “CP”— 
French and English Import 
Requirements 





WasHincton, D. C., Aug. 28.—Infor- 
mation which has recently come to hand is 
to the effect that the Australian Custom 
Department has decided that, in so far as 
jewelry is imported into that country from 
the United States it may bear the letter 
“K” as a contraction for “Karat,” instead 
of the English “CP,” the K being recog- 


nized as the hall mark of quality in the. 


United States. 

Information which has reached this coun- 
try from France is to the effect that im- 
portation in bond is not permitted and 
goods must pay the import duty applicable 
thereon at the time of their importation. 
For example, the duty on gold pens im- 
ported from the United States is $7.72 
per kilo. There is a stamping charge of 
$14.47 per kilo and an assaying. fee of 
.01737 per 10 grams. After stamping, the 
pens are returned to the local representa- 
tive 10 be forwarded ta the fureign manu- 
facturer. This, however, does not end the 
transaction, but upon their reimportation 
in the fountain pen they must again be 
examined by the mint authorities, who 
verify the marking. This is usually done 
by selecting one or more pens from each 
package in the presence of a local agent, 
who himself replaces them in the barrels. 

Referring again to imported pens, in ad- 
dition to the Hall mark the mint regula- 
ions require that all imported pens be 
stamped with a special mark, known as 
the “poincon de responsabilite,” which is 
a stamp bearing the initials of a French 
agent, together with a symbol selected by 
him. This stamp, which is in the form of 
an ellipse, must be registered both at the 
mint and at the prefecture of police in 
Paris. 

According to recent advices, and follow- 
ing a resume of the various prohibitions 
that have been placed on the British import 
trade during the war, among the items 
that have been included in the prohibited 
list are the following: Clocks and parts 
thereof; cloisonne wares; curios; pictures, 
prints, engravings and photographs; plated 
and gilt wares; stereoscopes; ivory and 
manufactures thereof; chinaware; glass 
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table ware; gold, manufactured or not, in- 
cluding gold coin and articles partly of 
gold; jewelry of any description; silver, all 
manufactures of, other than watches and 
watch cases. Applications for licenses to 
import goods under prohibition must be 
submitted to the Controller of the Depart- 
ment of Import Restrictions, 22 Carlisle 
Place, Westminster, London, S. W. 








STOLE TRAY OF RINGS 


Washington Police Searching for Sneak Thief 
Who Robbed S. N. Meyer 

WasHINGTonN, D. C.—The Washington 
police are looking for an unidentified 
white man, who this week stole a tray of 
gold and silver rings valued at about 
$500 from the store of S. N. Meyer, 1331 
F St., N. W. 

Owing to the crowded condition of the 
store the man was able to pick a tray 
of rings out of a show case and walk 
out without being detected by any one in 
the store. A colored employe saw the 
man with the rings, he later stated, but 
it did not occur to him to mention it 
until the robber had departed. Detec- 
tives investigating the robbery were told 
that a soldier also saw the man leaving 
the store and saw him drop several rings. 

By the time employes of the store 
were informed that the tray of rings had 
been taken it was too late for them to 
find the perpetrator of the theft. Several 
of the rings that were dropped on the 
floor were recovered, but the thief got 
away with nearly one hundred others, 
most of them fraternity and signet rings. 

From the meager description that 
could be secured of the man he was about 
25 years old tall and with a two-day 
growth of beard, and wore a light suit 
and a Panama hat. 

The police are also looking for an un 
identified man, who recently entered the 
jewelry store of Frederick J. Walker, 
1510 14th St., N. W., and stole jewelry 
valued at about $90. 











Gold Sars Withdrawn and 
Exchanged at New York 
Week ended Sept. 1, 1917. 


The U. S. Assay Office reports: 


Gold bars exchanged for gold coin... .$2,772,591.05 
Gold bars paid depositors............ 213,435.46 


Jewelers’ 





BORE crcvvcececcseceteeusauses $2,986,026.51 


Of this the gold bars exchanged for gold coin 
are reported as follows: 





AME FT cecvcdecivisesseoetunseweds $159,752.84 
Re, BB cs incivccdttbbatel hsetens 103,936.90 
Bae, ED occ cécinticwbiasnedane 183,485.98 
Ral, BD ccc covccevylitexseckceatans 2,134,446.57 
RM BE cccveqisccavstsscdoewwiens 190,968.76 
BOE, 2 ctestcvadddeunsdeusiedeeass eens 60 ttt 

SO. onic ttebetocsendscesneeund $2,772,591.05 








The stocks of wrist watches in the 
Topeka, Kans., jewelry stores have been 
completely depleted, owing to the de- 
mand of the soldiers. Topeka is not far 
from Ft. Riley, Kans., where the training 
camp for soldiers is located and where 
the Officers’ Reserve Camp was located 
for three months. ; 
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Size of Case 


8 x 14 inches 
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16, 18,24 inch Necklaces 





—every length popular and all in one display case of convenience and 
attractiveness. Best of all, they are 





cA 
LATAY - RLS 


—known everywhere as the standard of beauty and durability in pearls. 
La Tausca Pearls are absolutely guaranteed. 





In the case illustrated are two necklaces each of the three lengths 
—1I6, 18 and 24 inches, of Oriental Pearls, finished 
with clasps of solid gold. 

po es ee 


Order from your Wholesaler 














THE LOoW-TAUSSIG-KARPELES Co. 


PROVIDENCE PARIS NEW YORK 








Address all Communication to Providence 
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gz Reports from the European Diamond Markets 





Conditions in the Diamond Centers of London, Amsterdam and Paris Re- 
viewed by Correspondents of The Jewelers’ Circular. 














 a_ 





Lonpon, Aug. 18 (Delayed in the 
mails).—Business in this market is not 
very brisk judging from information 
gathered from various sources. This iS 
due chiefly to the fact that during the 
mid-Summer season there is a decrease 
in business and also to the present gen- 
eral conditions and the fact that it is 
expected that there will be an increase 
in the price of all classes of diamonds. 
It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion to what extent prices have advanced, 
especially for the fine quality stones in 
big sizes. Imports of cut diamonds 
have been greater during the past month 
than was the case a few months ago. 
These gems are principally for re-ship- 
ping purposes and a very small percent- 
age remain at the home market. The 
increase in export to oversea firms is 
caused by a demand from customers who 
are gradually beginning to stock for the 
Fall and Winter trade. Shipments abroad 
have also been increased somewhat due 
to the fact that there has been a slight 
decrease in insurance premiums. 

The British Government has started a 
movement to further the diamond cut- 
ting industry in this country and recently 
some diamond cutting factories have been 
opened where disabled soldiers will be 
given an opportunity to learn the dia- 
mond cutting trade. This is a wise move- 
ment on the part of the Government and 
is appreciated greatly in trade circles. 

It is with regret that the death of 
Alfred Moseley, G. N. G, LL. D., is 
noted. He died suddenly a short time 
ago. The deceased was widely known 
in the diamond trade and as a member 
of the committee for the export of dia- 
monds he rendered valuable services to 
the Government since the war began in 
connection with the trade regulations. 
He also did excellent work in the field 
of philanthropy and education. 





AMSTERDAM, Aug. 15 (Delayed in the 
mails.)—Although business in this mar- 
ket is reported to be somewhat quiet, 
there is some improvement noticeable 
especially in the wholesale trade where 
orders have been received from oversea 
customers. It is evident that the Colo- 
nial markets will seize an early oppor- 
tunity in order to get gems. for the 
Autumn and holiday season. This is due 
also in part to the fact that indications 
point to an increase in the price of 
diamonds in the near future. Insurance 
rates have been easier during the last 
fortnight, including those to America, 
and this has naturally facilitated the ship- 
Ping of parcels of diamonds. As the re- 
sult of these conditions a fair amount of 
cut stones were exported during the 
month consisting principally of high class 
goods in different sizes, the prices of 
which are much higher than they were 
six months ago. 

There may still exist some markets, 


especially in the Far East, where the 
trade is not fully conversant with the 
European diamond market, but it may 
be said that even at these points dealers 
are gradually coming to know that prices 
are still on the increase and are becom- 
ing more willing to pay the present 
prices asked. 

The local Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently issued its annual report of trade 
statistics: In connection with the dia- 
mond trade the report stated that during 
1916 the value of the cut and uncut dia- 
monds exported to the United States 
amounted to #£4,000,000 sterling, as com- 
pared with £2,000,000 during 1915. The 
export of cut diamonds to England and 
its Colonies as well as to France may be 
estimated to have been about £1,500,000. 
Special mention is made in the report 
regarding the control of the import and 
export committee, for the diamond trade 
here which worked in conjuction with the 
English authorities is doing its utmost 
to adhere strictly to the regulations pre- 
scribed. There was a steady importa- 
tion of rough diamonds during the be- 
ginning of the month, notably in the 
Bultfontein goods, the medium sizes of 
which were increased in price from five 
to seven shillings per carat. 





Paris, Aug. 16 (Delayed in the mails).— 
Business has not improved at this mar- 
ket as compared with July, but since 
August is considered one of the quietest 
months of the year, dealers here are not 
surprised with present conditions. Busi- 
ness conditions here are, in fact, in an 
unsettled state, just as is the case with 
America. This is a period in which it 
is always difficult to do business, espe- 
cially at a market where retail trade is 
not as abundant as under normal con- 
ditions. Various rumors are in circula- 
tion regarding the levying of new taxes 
which will affect the jewelry trade. A 
French paper is credited with the state- 
ment that the French minister of finance 
is contemplating a tax of 10 per cent. on 
every sale of jewelry, but admits that 
the decision is not yet official, The 
jewelers are naturally greatly concerned 
about such a measure becoming a law. 
Trade conditions locally are depressed 
and export business is not up to normal 
conditions. 


The heavy expenses connected with 
the exportation of gems does not encour- 
age firms to ship. This, together with the 
fact that colonial customers have not 
yet become accustomed to the increased 
prices of diamonds, has retarded busi- 
ness. A fair business was done, however, 
until recently in imitation pearls, both 
loose and mounted and strung as neck- 
laces, a considerable quantity of this mer- 
chandise being sold to the American and 
English markets. Of late, however, the 
exportation of these gems has been cur- 
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tailed owing to restrictions in the Eng- 
lish market. 

Business in diamonds for industrial 
purposes remains very firm and, as the 
demand for this class of goods increases, 
it exceeds the supply. .There was a fur- 
ther increase in the price reported during 
the month. 








DIAMOND TRADE ABROAD 





Financial News Reports That Big Demand 
for Industrial Diamonds Coniinues 

A report published in the Aug. 17th issue 
of the Financial News, London, England, 
indicates that the diamond business abroad 
is quiet. This state of affairs is in harmony 
with Summer conditions in the European 
diamond trade. The Financial News says: 

“In conformity with Summer conditions, 
quietness rules in the diamond trade. For 
the best classes of goods little or no de- 
mand is being experienced; on the other. 
hand, there is no diminution in the sale of 
industrial qualities, which, with expansion 
in various directions, continue in keen re- 
quest. 

“The United States has not yet come seri- 
ously into the market for high-class dia- 
monds, but a fair amount of business is 
expected towards the end of the month and 
during September. The stock exchange is 
also in a lifeless condition as far as dia- 
mond interests are concerned, and although 
prices are well maintained and buying con- 
tinues in interested quarters, the investing 
public is holding aloof, possibly awaiting 
the receipt of further information concern- 
ing the position and prospects of the pro- 
ducing companies.” 








DAVID PROBSTEIN’S SCHEDULES 


New York Diamond Dealer Files List of 
Creditors in Bankruptcy Court 


David Probstein, diamond dealer, 99 
Nassau St., New York, against whom 
bankruptcy proceedings were instituted 
Aug. 22, filed schedules in the United 
States District. Court last Wednesday. 
These schedules list the jeweler’s assets at 
$28,679, which amount consists of bills, 
promissory notes and securities, $4,110; 
debts due on open accounts, $24,419; and 
property claimed to be exempt, $150. The 
liabilities are placed at $36,250 and con- 
stitute unsecured claims amounting to $21,- 
842, and notes and bills which ought to 
be paid by other parties thereto, $14,408. 

Among the largest unsecured creditors 
are: M. Kannengieser, $4,034 (secured by 
promissory notes); N. Salter, $240; D. 
Smit, $1,929; M. Geldzahler, $1,284; H. 
Baum, $318 ($1,136 secured by promissory 
notes); M. Davidson, $1,873 (secured by 
promissory notes); Charak & Rinder, $308 
($1,505 secured by promissory notes); J. 
N. Gutwirth, $1,618; J. Wallman, $3,165; 
S. Schenker, $460; M. Koenig, $1,587; I. 
Kleinberg, $872 (secured by promissory 
notes); M. Kunstler, $742; S. Danziger, 
$164; and M. Dreiblatt & Co., $600. 

Several days prior to the filing of the 
schedules Judge Hand, in the United States 
District Court, appointed Percival Wilds 
to act as temporary receiver under a $500 
bond. 
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OUR CUSTOMERS 
ARE SUCCESSFUL 


Because we give them 
that degree of service 
and cooperation which 
is essential to their 
prosperity. 


ARNSTEIN BROS. & CO. 


170 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Offices only in New York City. 
No branches in United States. 


LONDON: AMSTERDAM: 
Audrey House, Ely Place 6 Tulp Straat 


We Sell 
Diamonds Exclusively 
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Newark Jewelry Strike Continues 





Manufacturers and Union of New Jersey Jewelry Center Make Public 
Statements—Only One Shop Thus Far Affected 











Newark, N. J., Sept. 1.—Both sides are 
marking time in the strike of the union 
jewelry workers in the factory of Carter, 
Gough & Co., 46 Mulberry St., following 
a public announcement by manufacturers 
and union officials as to their respective 
contentions. While the strike so far is 
confined to the one jewelry factory in 
which it started, there are repeated rumors 
that it may spread, though leaders of 
both sides state that they are opposed to 
any enlargement of the strike. 

Thirty-three jewelry manufacturing con- 
cerns on Aug. 28 made the cause of 
Carter, Gough & Co. their own, when a 
four-column announcement addressed “To 
the Jewelry Workers of Newark” was 
published in the different newspapers of 
Newark.. This was signed by the 34 man- 
ufacturing jewelry concerns. A meeting 
of the officers of the International Jewelry 
Workers, Local No. 2 of Newark, fol- 
lowed the appearance of this public an- 
nouncement, and the next night “The 
Union Side of the Carter, Gough & Co.’s 
Strike” was published in the papers. _ 

Following the appearance of the union 
statement there was a meeting of the 
Newark Manufacturing Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion. No statement would be made by 
leaders of the manufacturers as to what 
was done at this meeting. No statement 
would be made to the representative of 
THe JEWELERS’ CrrcuLar regarding the 
strike at the office of Carter, Gough & 
Co. At the union headquarters it was 
stated that the union had no desire to ex- 
tend the strike beyond the concern, but 
that the union was prepared for anything 
that might happen. 

Charles B. Minard, business representa- 
tive of the union, states that temporary po- 
sitions have been found for most of the 
striking jewelry workers. Announcement 
was posted at the union headquarters that 
strike benefits would be paid as follows: 
Married men, $12 a week; single men, $6; 
girls, $5. It was announced that nearly 
$800 was realized at the recent picnic for 
the benefit of the strike fund. On Satur- 
day, Sept. 15, there will be a baseball game 
between Local No. 1 of New York and 
Local No. 2 of Newark, the proceeds of 
which will go toward the strike fund. 

The public announcement of the manu- 
facturers begins by stating that, “owing to 
the fact that a strike has been ordered in 
the establishment of Carter, Gough & 
Co, . . . and as similar action by the 
Jewelry Workers’ Union is threatened in 
other establishments, we desire to make 
this statement to the jewelry workers of 
the city, and also to the general public. 

“About two years ago,” the statement 
continues, “the manufacturing jewelers, 
recognizing the prevailing industrial con- 
ditions, agreed that the time had come to 
reduce the working day in the industry to 
the eight-hour day, or 48-hour weekly 
basis. They immediately carried the idea 
into effect, and within two or three months 


thereafter practically all the firms were 
operating an this new schedule. 

“Wage adjustments were carried on in 
precisely the same manner as can easily 
be determined by comparing the present 
earnings of the individual mechanic with 
his earnings of three years ago. 

“No manufacturer has ever refused to 
meet his workmen or a committee of his 
employes who desire to discuss hours of 
labor, rate of wages or working condi- 
tions. We are not opposed to trade 
unions; or, in fact, any society, if it tends 
to improve the conditions of our workmen. 

“The present situation in the establish- 
ment of Carter, Gough & Co. is due to a 
demand made on this firm to discharge one 
of their union men who had not paid his 
dues. This not being complied with, they 
demanded the discharge of all non-union 
men, which, being refused, they publicly 
stated that ‘the open shop policy cannot 
exist’ and a strike was declared. 

“Should the same demands be made 
upon us we would refuse them.” 

The statement then says that it is the 
belief of the manufacturers that if the 
industry is to progress, each workman 
should try to perfect himself in his work, 
and that compensation should be accord- 
ing to ability. Many of the strikers, it 
states, have been with Carter, Gough & 
Co. many years, and that it has been the 
purpose of the concern “to insist that each 
and every employe shall exercise his own 
discretion in the matter of joining unions.” 
This attitude will be maintained in the 
future, and the other firms signing the an- 
nouncement endorse the same principles. 

“We are loath to believe,” the statement 
continues, “that it is the desire of our 
employes to insist on a rupture of the 
friendly relations that have always pre- 
vailed between employer and employe in 
our industry. This is particularly so in 
the midst of these trying times, when we 
believe it to be the duty of every good 
citizen to aid in the construction and 
maintenance of all industrial enterprises 
and other pursuits that are now of vital 
importance to the life of our nation.” 

The announcement concludes with the 
declaration that “this strike affects not 
only Carter, Gough & Co., but all of the 
undersigned firms, who fully expect the 
sensible element in the trade to assert 
themselves and terminate it promptly.” 

The statement declares that “it is un- 
doubtedly a fact that our union workmen 
are controlled by a few radicals.” 

Following are the concerns who signed 
the announcement: Alberts, Buob & Van 
Ness Co.; Allsopp & Allsopp; Allsopp, 
Bliss & Co.; Allsopp Bros.; Arch Crown 
Mfg. Co.; Bippart, Griscom & Co.; Car- 
rington & Co.; Carter, Gough & Co.; 
Clark & Noon; Dalzell, Long & Co.; Day, 
Clark & Co.; Durand & Co.; Eckfeldt & 
Ackley; F. & F. Felger; Irving Mfg. Co.; 
Jones & Woodland; Kautzmann & Co.; 
Charles Keller & Co.; William B. Kerr 
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& Co.; Joseph R. King & Co.; Kollmar, 
Rauch & Co.; Krementz & Co.; Larter & 
Sons; Link & Angell; William Link Co.; 
Mandeville, Horton & Tibbals; Andrew 


O’Kiefer; Osmun-Parker Mfg. Co.; Riker . 


Bros.; Shiman-Miller Mfg. Co.; Sloan & 
Co.; Strobell & Crane; Taylor & Co., and 
Henry Blank & Co. 


The union’s public statement said: that 
the charter to the Newark local was 
granted on Feb. 22, 1916, by the American 
Federation of Labor, and that it had since 
become a part of the Jewelry Workers’ 
International Union. 

At the time the charter was granted, the 
statement says, New York jewelry work- 
ers were on strike for a 44-hour week, and 
Newark workers were asked to join the 
strike, but refused, as it was considered 
that the trade could not stand such a cut 
at that time. Instead the Newark union 
quietly agitated for a 48-hour week, which 
was granted by some manufacturers at 
once, and by others after persistent de- 
mands. The announcement continues: 
. “Adjustment of wages also took place 
it is true, but it may be stated that in the 
majority of instances these adjustments 
would not have been so readily made had 
it not been for the organization of the 
jewelers.” 

It was stated that the jewelry trade was 
in a chaotic condition as to hours and 
wages, and that adjustments came because 
of the union, to the material benefit of the 
whole trade. “The men and women who 
formed this union were. the factors in 
bringing about better hours, wages and 
conditions. They paid for it out of their 
wages in the form of initiation fees and 
dues. There were some jewelry workers 
who refused to join the organization of 
that craft, but were willing enough to ac- 
cept all the benefits without contributing 
their share of the expenses.” 

These people laughed at and _belittled 
union members, the announcement states, 
and adds “the union men and women 
stood this for months, but when they had 
reason to believe that these ‘slackers’ were 
being upheld in their attitude by certain 
firms, the union was compelled to take 
action, but not until every means was ex- 
hausted to prevent the strike.” The 
Carter, Gough concern is granted the 
right to keep open shop if it can, while 
the union men assert their right to refuse 
to work in an open shop. It is pointed 
out that the Carter, Gough concern is 
backed by the other manufacturers, who 
state the workers have the right to or- 
ganize, but are “unreasonable” in demand- 
ing a closed shop. It is then contended 
that “there can be no fair working condi- 
tions where both unicn and non-union men 
are employed, for the reason that invaria- 
bly the union man is discriminated against. 

“Let the gentlemep comprising the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association either get together 
with the representative of the union and 
reach an understanding that will prevent 
conditions that it seems they are trying 
to bring about, which will prove disastrous 
to their trade; or, let them do as they did 
when the demand for the 48-hour week 
was made; at that time they let every 
manufacturer settle the question for him- 
self. ‘Why not now?’ 
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Yesterday 


and 


Tomorrow 


You can no more recall today 
the profits lost yesterday than 
you can secure power from the 
water that has already passed 
through the millrace. 


Profits depend upon customers 
and merchandise. 


You can’t sell a customer with- 
out the merchandise. And the 
customer is more apt to stay 
sold if the merchandise is of 
such a self-evident quality that 
it needs no bolstering up with 
a strong personality of the man 
behind the counter. 


Should the customer leave your 
store without purchasing, you 
will not only have lost your 
profit, but, the chances are, a 
customer as well. 


The moral is that when you 
have Wheeler merchandise, 
you have the right kind at 
prices no higher than you pay 
for the ordinary kind. 


The next best thing to having 
the merchandise is the new 
1917-1918 catalog — several 
pages of which are herewith re- 
produced. 


These catalogs will be mailed 
during the month. If you do 
not receive yours, please noti- 
fy us. 


But why wait for the catalog? 
Climb aboard now with a re- 
quest for either a stock piece or 
a special design. You will make 
money right from the day you 
get acquainted. 


Hayden W. Wheeler 
& Co., lnc. 


Manufacturers—Importers 


2 Maiden Lane i New York 





Factory: Brooklyn 
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“The union has no quarrel with the em- 
ployers whose names are signed to the 
statement appearing in the daily press ex- 
cepting one; neither does it desire a rup- 
ture of the friendly relations existing.” 
| After stating that union members desire 
to do all possible in these times to help 
the industries of the country, but that they 
cannot allow any firm to tear down their 
organization, the announcement continues: 
“Ninety-five per cent. of the skilled work- 
ers in the jewelry trade in this city are 
members of the union. In some of the 
shops of the signers of the statement in 
the press, 100 per cent. are members of the 
union; in this shop where the trouble is, 
90 per cent. of the skilled mechanics are 
members of the union. . . . 

“Tn conclusion we wish to state that the 
union has no desire to extend this trouble, 
we again repeat that we have no quarrel 
with them, excepting one. Shop strikes 
have occurred before and were not inter- 
fered with by other manufacturers. Why 
does not this policy prevail in this case? 
Are the signers of this statement desirous 
of extending the controversy? If they are, 
we repeat the union is not.” 

The union’s announcement was signed 
by George W. Livsey, president; Leonard 
Semon, secretary, and Charles B. Minard, 
business representative. 








DEATH OF CAPT. L. PATSTONE 





Former Providence Jewelry Manufacturer 
Passes Away at Davao in the Philip- 
pine Islands 


Provipence, R. I., Sept. 1—Word was 
received in this city Wednesday of the 
death of Capt. Lewis Patstone, formerly a 
manufacturing jeweler of this city, in 
Davao, Mindanao, Philippine Islands. The 
information was contained in a cablegram 
sent to his sister in Washington by the 
Insular Bureau of the War Department. 
The cause of death is not given. For sev- 
eral years, previous to the breaking out 
of the. Spanish-American war, Capt. Pat- 
stone conducted a manufacturing jewelry 
business on the third floor of the Howard 
building, corner of Dorrance and West- 
minster Sts., and was well and favorably 
known. 

He was very: prominent in this city at 
the time of the Spanish-American war, 
and served a part of that war in the 
Philippines. Later he went into business 
there as manager of a large hemp planta- 
tion, and was in that position at the time 
of his death. 

Born in Birmingham, Eng., April 19, 
1848, he was educated at St. John’s School 
and King Edward’s College Grammar 
School. He studied civil and mechanical 
éngineering under Sir Robert E. May, and 
joined the 24th Foot, First Regiment, of 
Warwickshire. Later he learned the 
jewelers’ trade in his native city. As a 
young man he came to this country and 
took up his residence in Providence, ob- 
taining a position with Cahoone, Alex- 
ander & Co.,-manufacturers of diamond 
and solid gold jewelry. This business was 
éstablished in 1863 by the late Calvin B. 
ahoone, and was succeeded by Cahoone, 
Alexander & Co. In 1889 the business 
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was purchased by Mr. Patstone, who con- 
tinued in the old location, manufacturing 
individual and order work in gold, dia- 
monds and pearls, making a specialty of 
presentation emblems. 

His interest in military affairs brought 
him into the United Train of Artillery, 
one of the oldest military organizations 
in this country, having had a continuous 
active existence since 1775, and he was 
a captain of one of the companies from 
1893 to 1898. When the Spanish war 
came he volunteered his services, and was 
made a captain of Company I, First Rhode 
Island Volunteer Infantry. The regiment 
did not leave this country, however, and 
he resigned and was commissioned as cap- 
tain of Company D, 46th United States Vol- 
unteer Infantry. With this regiment he 
went to Manila. He commanded a battalion 
of the regiment for a time, and was 
with the Wheaton and Schwan expedi- 
tionary forces. Later he was made provost 
judge of the Southern District, Cavite Prov- 
ince, in March, 1900. 

In December of the same year he was 
made inspector of the internal revenue 
of the same district, and about a year later 
was appointed senior inspector in Philip- 
pine Constabulary. He organized the civil 
government and constabulary in_ the 
Province of Iloilo, Panay, and then be- 
came chief supply officer of the Philippine 
Constabulary, and was assigned to the 
province of Nueva Vizgaya in 1903. 

The following year he returned to this 
city and remained five years, during which 
time he again established himself in the 
manufacturing jewelry business on  indi- 
vidual and special work. Early in 1910 
he sold out his business, and with his 


sons went back to the Philippines to man- . 


age the hemp plantation, in which he was 
financially interested. . 

Captain Patstone was twice married. 
His first wife was Annie Elizabeth Foote, 
whom he married in this city in 1869. She 
died in 1880 and in 1883 he married Maria 
Anthony King, of Providence. While in 
this city Captain Patstone was assistant 
choirmaster at All Saints’ Episcopal Church 
and later choirmaster at the Church of the 
Messiah. 


DEATH OF DAVID EAFFY 











Cleveland, Ohio, Jeweler Answers the Last 
Call 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 30.—David Eaffy, a 
jeweler at 2 Colonial Arcade, died suddenly 
on Aug. 25. The business will be continued 
under the same name by his wife, Mrs. 
Emma Eaffy. Mr. Eaffy had carried on a 
successful business at the same location 
for 13 years. 

Mr. Eaffy was for a number of years in 
the employ of F. B. Lewis in this city. In 
1907, Mr. Lewis decided to open a branch 
store and Mr. Eaffy became his partner 
under the style of David Eaffy & Co. 

Mr. Lewis sold out his interest in the 
business in. 1910 and Mr. Eaffy had con- 
ducted the business alone since that time. 








John T. Bond, veteran jeweler, Kingston, 
N. Y., is in a hospital at Richmond, Va. 


~Mr. Bond. recently went south for a_rest,. 


but suddenly became ill. 
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PART OF LOOT RETURNED 





Boston Jeweler, Whose Store Was Robbed by 


Bandits, Negotiates With Thieves 
Through Outsider and Gets 
Some Property Back 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 1—Sol Robinson, 
the jeweler whose store at 295 Tremont St., 
was robbed of $15,000 worth of jewelry a 
week ago Tuesday, when four “yeggmen” 
overcame the only clerk on duty, yesterday 
afternoon told the Police Headquarters that 
$4,000 worth of the jewelry has been re- 
turned, 

He believes he will get the whole of it 
back. Mr. Robinson told a startling story 
regarding the return of the loot, on calling 
on Chief Inspector McGarr. The police 
frankly say that a go-between for all parties 
figured in the return of the loot. They 
further say that if enough money is forth: 
coming, all the stolen jewelry will be re- 
turned to Robinson in as good condition as 
on the day it was stolen. 

Inspectors. McGarr and Robinson admit 
they know the name of the man who acted 
as a go-between, but they decline to divulge 
it. Mr. Robinson, Police Headquarters said, 
has already turned over $2,700 to the go- 
between for the $4,000 worth of jewelry 
thus far brought back. Police Headquarters 
also says that Mr. Robinson knows the go- 
between. 

Robinson, the police assert, used to keep 
in the show window a valuable diamond 
ring belonging to his wife, who died re- 
cently. The robbers, it is asserted, know 
of this, and figured that he would pay any- 
thing for the return of this particular ring. 

According to the police, Robinson says 
the go-between can “turn up” the ring for 
$500 extra. 

At the time of the robbery the police here 
thought that four men from New York or 
Chicago were involved. Only meager de- 
scriptions were furnished the detective bu- 
reau. Yesterday Police Headquarters in- 
timated that the go-between and others 
implicated were Boston men. Robinson has 
employed private detectives, besides the 
city force. 

Only a few hours after the robbery Rob- 
inson got a clew, but no names. That night 
he was called on the telephone at Winthrop, 
the police announced yesterday, and the go- 
between made a proposition. 

Yesterday Robinson said that, after an 
inventory, he found 78 pieces missing, in- 
cluding diamonds. He wants the whole lot 
returned, he says, and is willing to pay for 
it, “because his customers are the best in 
the city.” 

As late as yesterday Robinson was in 
conversation with the go-between, he told 
Chief Inspector McGarr, over the return of 
his late wife’s diamond ring. 








Joseph Sundin, 40 years old, died re- 
cently at the Waltham hospital, Wal- 
tham, Mass. Mr. Sundin was an expert 
watchmaker and at the time of his death 
was’ employed at the factory of the 
Waltham Watch Co. He was born in 
Sweden and came to this country more 
than 10 years ago. Mr. Sundin was 
affliated with the Masonic fraternity. 
He_.is, survived by a widow and one 
daughter. 
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What Has Been Accomplished by Having a Better 
Understanding with Your Competitor 








Address Delivered by F. W. Drosten, President of the St. Louis Association 
of Retail Jewelers, Before the Convention of the Missouri State Society, 
at St. Louis, Aug. 27 
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P to a few years ago the jewelers in our 
U city would barely speak to one an- 
other, partly due to blind jealousy, and also 
through the actions of their respective sales 
force. Whenever a salesman lost a sale 
he would accuse the other fellow of cutting 
prices, oF the proprietors would hear of 
the supposedly unfair means adopted by 
the competitor in order to make a sale. 


Being connected with a number of very 
successful corporations I made a careful 
study as to methods used in their re- 
spective lines, and came to the conclusion 
that the jewelers could conduct their busi- 
ness successfully if they would adopt the 
same principles. About two years ago I 
invited the leading jewelers to a dinner, 
and laid my plans before them; some of 
them suggested trying it out, others dis- 
couraged the idea at once. 

I insisted, however, that our buyers 
should get together once a week for lunch 
and discuss matters relatively to the ad- 
yancement of the jewelry business. The 
more they met the better acquainted they 
got, and finally we had a very harmonious 
organization; in fact, all the leading jewel- 
ers, including the department stores, have 
joined hands, and instead of hating their 
competitor, they began to like him. . 

In my travels throughout the United 
States from New York to California, and 
from New Orleans to Minneapolis, I dis- 
covered in conversation with proprietors 
and managers of jewelry stores how far 
behind they were in doing business in 
comparison with other lines. 

I found that silver teaspoons were sold 
at a profit from 25 per cent. to 33% per 
cent. on the cost. In other words tea- 
spoons costing them $3.75 per set were 
selling for $5. Some thought they were 
making money; in fact, they were losing 
60 cents for every set sold, not figuring in- 
terest on capital invested, depreciation and 
bad debts. I also found tea sets, coffee sets, 
meat platters, vases, loving cups, entree 
dishes, punch bowls, candle sticks and 
other large pieces selling at the same 
ratio of profit. In order to get a proper 
turnover of any merchandise, with few ex- 
ceptions, it is necessary to cut down the 
cost and its corresponding selling price 
after a piece gets to be over one and a 
half or two years old. Now in order to 
do this it is necessary to obtain greater 
profits so as to take care of this stock 
depreciation; otherwise a merchant will 
deceive himself as to the value of his 
stock and the money he is making. 

I do not want to knock the silver busi- 
ness; to the contrary, I think every up-to- 
date jeweler should keep a well assorted 
stock, but I do want to make myself clear 
that the profits on the silver end should 
be much larger than on jewelry and dia- 
monds. See how many additional people 


are required in the silver department in 
comparison to the other lines. One buyer 
giving up his exclusive time to the buying, 
checker and entree clerk, polishers, one or 
more assistants to look after the arranging 
and cleaning of silverware, and then the 
engraver. Several stores report that it 
cost them 6 per cent. of their silver sales 


for engraving alone, the bags, extra box, 


delivery, and frequently a resale on ac- 
count of an exchange. Then figure the 
rent, compare the space occupied by the 
silver department in comparison to the 
other lines, and it will surprise you what 
the silver department costs to operate. 

Compare the jewelry department in de- 
liveries alone. Ninety-five per cent. of the 
customers take home their purchases in 
jewelry, whereas 95. per cent. of silver has 
to be delivered. 

What does a shoe store, hat store or 
other up-to-date retail store do after the 
merchandise is six months or more on the 
shelf. He cuts the selling price. Why 
should not the jeweler cut the selling price 
and correspondingly the cost of any piece 
of merchandise he has in stock after one 
year. I maintain the more expensive the 
larger piece is, the greater the profit should 
be, on account of slow turnover and de- 
preciation. 

Gentlemen: In order to make money 
you must have profits, and if one of your 
competitors sells an article a little above 
cost on account of advertisement, another 
competitor does the same; and you cut on 
another piece, also; who is benefited? This 
kind of advertisement does not pay. 

In order to succeed you want efficiency ; 
that is to say, you want everyone on your 
force to co-operate, from the head of the 
house down to the porter, in order to re- 
duce the leaks to a minimum. I have been 
in so many jewelry stores, and they had 
beautiful spacious aisles, and I dare say 
that the aisles took up more room than the 
showcases. As some jewelers put it, we 
must make a showing. I asked them for 
whom, they answered for the customer. 
I told them that they are only fooling them- 
selves, as the customers want to see stock, 
not spacious aisles. 

The head of the house who today does 
not dig into the expense account cannot 
expect to succeed. Get busy and hold down 
expenses, and do not wait until next year 
with the expectation that things will change 
and then you will make money, but do it 
NOW. 








Guy W. Swartzlander has purchased 
the jewelry store and fixtures of Daniel 
O. Elliott at Wolcottville, Ind. Mr. 
Swartzlander was formerly in the employ 
of John H. Lott, Goshen, Ind. for a 
number of years and is an experienced 
jeweler. 
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DEATH OF JOHN A. COX 


Veteran Manager of Benjamin Allen & Co., 
Chicago, Passes Away After 
Long Illness 

Cuicaco, Sept. 1.—The many friends of 
John A. Cox, for many years manager of 
Benjamin Allen & Co., wholesale jewel- 
ers in the Silversmith building, were 
shocked, when they came down to their 
offices last Monday morning, to learn of 
his death. Mr. Cox passed away after 
a long illness, on Sunday, Aug. 26, at 
St. Luke’s Hospital. While his friends 
had known for some time that he was 
not likely to recover, the announcement 
everywhere produced: a profound im- 
pression, and evoked many words of 
praise for the business integrity and the 
personal character of the deceased. 

Mr. Cox came from his home town in 
Canada in 1882, and entered the employ 
of Benjamin Allen & Co. immediately 
upon his arrival in Chicago. He was a 
nephew of Mr. Allen. With a natural 
capacity for making good and lasting 
friendships, and with a penchant for hard 
work, he rose to one responsible position 
after another until he became general 
manager of the company. In his day 
he sold goods in every department of 
the big establishment, and thereby gained 
a familiarity with the business which 
later proved of the utmost value. He 
was a keen student of the problems of 
the retail jeweler, and many customers 
of the company were accustomed to ask 
his advice very frequently. Undoubtedly 
there are few men with so wide an ace 
quaintance with retail jewelers as that 
possessed by Mr. Cox. 

About 10 years ago Mr. Cox succeeded 
to the supervision of the business in re- 
spect to the employes, the details of the 
shipment of goods and other matters 
which come to those in a manager’s posi- 
tion. The Benjamin Allen & Co. catalog 
brings orders in great number to the 
house daily. It is important that these 
orders be handled promptly and intel- 
ligently, and that they be shipped within 
the shortest period of time possible. The 
company has the reputation of getting 
out 90 per cent. of orders on the same 
day they are received. Much of the 
credit for this efficient system is due to 
the acumen and genius for detail pos- 
sessed by Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Cox lived in Chicago until two 
years ago, when he moved to Wilmette, 
a north shore suburb. Here he built a 
new home, and was just beginning to 
get real enjoyment out of life when the 
call came. He is survived by a widow 
and two sons, Ben N. Cox, who is in the 
diamond department of the company, 
and George B. Cox, who holds a respon- 
sible position with the First National 
Bank of this city. 3 

Mr. Cox was a member of the Masonic 
Fraternity and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The funeral was held at St. 
James Church, Ellis Ave. and 46th St, 
on Tuesday, Aug. 28. Many friends from 
the jewelry trade were present. The 
Chicago Jewelers’ Association sent a 
large floral piece. Interment was at Oak- 
woods. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edmond A. natin are 
spending a few days at Coles Station. 


Frank O. Udall, of Udall & Ballou, New- 
port, was a New York visitor the past 
week on business. 

John Kelso, 76 Dorrance St., diamond 
jeweler, was a business visitor in New 
York the past week. 

Arnold C. Messler, of A. C. Messler Co., 
is spending a vacation period at the Ocean 
View Hotel, Block Island. 

“Lupien” is the style under which AI- 
phonse J. Lenoir and Albert A. Lupien are 
now conducting business at 24 Broad St. 
Pawtucket. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur O. Ostby were 
among the Providence guests registered at 
the Vernon Stiles Inn, at Thompson, 
Conn., the past week. 

Sadie G. Kotler has given a mortgage 
for $1,500 to Anna D. Gannon on a lot 
of land with improvements on the south 
side of Blackstone St. 

Thomas F. Kilkenney has given a mort- 
gage to William H. Draper of $8,000 on 
» lot of land and improvements on the east- 
erly side of Taylor St. 

Nathan J. Nelson, retailer and old-gold 
refiner, 286 N. Main St., has sold out his 
stock, tools and fixtures at auction and is 
removing to New York. 

At the election of officers of the Button- 
woods Hall Association held the past week, 
Edward B. Hough and William A. Echo- 
field were elected members of the board 
of directors. 

Samuel A. Baldwin, who has been spend- 
ing a few weeks at Swampscott, Mass., re- 
turned last week and has gone to Long- 
meadow, overlooking Narragansett Bay for 
a short stay. 

A hearing will be given on Oct. 10 at 
9 o'clock on the petition of the receiver of 
N. Barstow Co. for the approval and con- 
firmation and partial payment of claims 
against that concern. 

A light Sedan automobile belonging to 
George W. Dover, valued at $1,800, was 
stolen last Saturday night, when Mr. Dov- 
er’s daughter left it standing by the curb 
while she was making a purchase. 

The Tilden-Thurber Corp. has recently 
added a new department to its store, where 
military insignia collar ornaments for the 
various branches of the service may be ob- 


tained; also wrist watches and other serv-. 


iceable articles for soldiers. 

Danforth K. Barrett, with D. Wilcox .& 
Co., was one of the representatives from 
the Rhode Island State Council at the 71st 
annual convention of the National Council 
of the United Order of American  Me- 
chanics at Harrisburg, Pa., the past week. 

Norman D. Baker, son of George M. 
Baker, who was appointed Second Lieu- 
tenant at the Plattsburg Officers’ Training 
Camp, has been assigned to duty with the 
102nd Machine Gun Battery with the 26th 
Division, which expects to proceed to 
France at an early date. 

At the annual meeting of the Button- 
woods Beach Association, last week, Ed- 
ward B. Hough was elected president; 


tion. 
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Arthur W. Claflin, secretary; William A. 
Schofield, Benjamin B. Manchester, Ed- 
ward B. Hough and Arthur W. Claflin, 
members of the board of. directors. 

Dutee W. Flint’s speedy yacht Halcyon, 
offered by him to the Government, was 
taken from Pawtucket Cove to Ports- 
mouth, N. H., on Monday last. She will 
be made over into an oil burner and will 
be mounted for anti-submarine duty with 
five guns. The boat is 140 feet long. 


The office of the Hope Optical Co., 
Room 312, third floor of the Kinsley build- 
ing, 334 Westminster St., was broken into. 
Desks were ransacked and_ everything 
turned upside down, but nothing of value 
was stolen. The break occurred some time 
Sunday, Aug. 26, and was discovered when 
the place was opened for business Monday. 

Among those who loaned automobiles for 
the annual outing of the inmates of the 
Old Ladies’ Home, Old Men’s Home and 
Home for Aged Couples last week under 
the auspices of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce were George H. Holmes, 
John S. Holbrook, William G. Lind, Horace 
A. Carpenter, Edgar C. Lakey, George F. 
Berkander, Norris G. Abbott and M. F. 
Williams. 

Fred Kalman, Aborn St., who was re- 
cently arrested on a charge of receiving 
a lot of jewelry, “knowing the same to 
have been stolen,’ was before Judge 
Rueckert in the Sixth District Court for 
trial last week, Tuesday. He was placed 
on probation after a warning from the 
court “to stick to his work and leave the 
buying of property from questionable char- 
acters to other people.” 

Harry M. Mays has filed a petition in 
the Superior Court for Providence County 
asking for a dissolution of the Metal Prod- 
ucts Corp. and the appointment of a re- 
ceiver to settle the affairs of the corpora- 
A hearing upon the petition is set 
for 10 o’clock, Tuesday, Sept. 11. In the 
meantime all creditors of the concern are 
enjoined from proceeding at law to en- 
force any debts against the corporation by 
attachment, garnishment or otherwise and 
from the collection of said debts. 

Employes of Department X of the Gor- 
ham Mfg. Co. last Saturday held a field 
day and outing at the grounds of the War- 
wick Club. After an address at noon by 
T. Evans on the subject, “The Single Tax,” 
the party left the plant for the bay resort. 
Luncheon on arrival was followed by five 
innings of baseball, ending in a 5-3 victory 
by the team No. 2. A long series of ath- 
letic sports was followed by a Rhode 
Island shore dinner with accessories. Bil- 
liards, bowling and pool rounded out the 
programme. The following were in charge 
of the outing: Masters of Ceremonies, 
C. B. Swasey and H. Schramm, judges, 
O. V. Kean and J. S. Bradshaw; toast- 
master, T. Evans; amusements, J. M. Chap- 
man, E. Sparks and T. Evans; finances, L. 
Morse. Prizes were donated by O. W. 
Gear and I. Welsch. 

Athletic events, including a baseball game 
between the married and _ single men, 
proved a feature of the annual outing and 
field day of the Martin-Copeland Co. held 
last Saturday on the Nichols Farm in 
Rehoboth. The single men won the ball 
game, 10 to 4. At noon dinner was served, 


for W. 
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every member of the firm, with the excep- 
tion of Wesley C. Martin, who joined the 
colors three months ago, was present and 
participated in the activities of the day. 
The athletic events results as follows: 
100-yard dash, won by J. Fisco, with John 
O’Connor, second; sack race, G. Snyder, 
first; D. O’Connell, second; throwing ball, 
J. Gelfo, first; J. Finucane, second; three- 
legged race, Finucane and Snyder; fat 
men’s race, F. Gagnon, first; M. Anderson, 
second; 100-yard dash for girls, Miss Zim- 
merman, first; Miss Lagasse, second; egg- 
and-spoon race, Miss Carmel, first; Miss 
Spetrino, second; ball-throwing contest for 
girls, Miss Stone, first; Miss Cornell, sec- 
ond. 








C. Ray Randall has moved from Wren- 
tham to North Attleboro. 

Edward. Murphy was in New York last 
week in the interests of W. G. Clark & 
Co. 

Harry Fisher of Swift & Fisher arrived 
in town last week from a business trip 
through the west. 

The Mason Box Co., is donating all the 
paste board used by the North Attleboro 
Chapter of the Red Cross in its work. 

Howard Sisson, formerly representative 
G. Clark & Co., of this town has 
accepted a position with the E. A. Bennett 
Co. 

The high price of silver is having a seri- 
ous effect on the local silver concerns and 
it is probable that they will be obliged to 
increase their prices again within the next 
few weeks. 

The employees of the Bugbee & Niles Co., 
held their annual outing last week at Feids’ 
farm in Hillside. A clam bake with all 
the “fixins’” was served and sports of vari- 
ous kinds enjoyed. 

An elaborate space for industrial train- 
ing has been allowed in the plans of the 
new high school building which is soon to 
be constructed. In the old building this 
branch was seriously handicapped by lack 
of room. 

The tax assessors announced last Friday 
that the rate for the coming year would be 
$21.80 or a reduction of 20 cents on a 
thousand. This was made possible by an 
increase in valuation and the extra money 
secured by means of the new State income 
act. 

The fire department was called out toe 
Tuesday for a fire in the Union Power 
building in which the firm of Roberts & 
Carpenter is located. But for the sprinkler 
system the fire would have been serious. 
As it was the damage amounted to only 
about $100. 








Charles Jones, jeweler at Cambria, Wyo., 
was killed*last week by a freight car run- 
ning over him. In the rear of his store is 
a sidetrack of the railroad. He was giving 
instructions to one of his men, as he was 
to leave shortly on a vacation trip. In 
some manner a freight car was being 
switched on this track. It left the rails and 
ran over him, killing him instantly. 
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Pearls, Diamonds and other Precious Stones 





We have in stock a splendid collection of Pearls, Pearl Necklaces, 
Diamonds and other Precious Stones of quality in regular cut and 
fancy shapes, and will be pleased to fill any special memorandum 
orders you may send us. 
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Louis N. Goldsmith, for several years 
connected with Dieges & Clust, has become 
Philadelphia manager of the Robbins Co., 
Attleboro, Mass., with offices in the Widen- 
er Building. 

Jewelry valued at $1,000, money and 
stamps, were stolen early Sunday morning, 
Aug. 26, from the Model Jewelry Co., 253 
Market St., by thieves who gained entrance 
to the establishment by forcing a rear win- 
dow. The robbers made a futile attempt 
to open the safe. 

Clarence E. Caldwell, son of the founder 
of the jewelry firm of J. E. Caldwell & 
Co., died Monday, Aug. 27, at Newport. 
Burial was made in the Laurel Hill Ceme- 
tary. Mr. Caldwell was 59 years old and 
had lived most of his life abroad. When 
the war started he returned from Switzer- 
land and the last two Winters has lived in 
Philadelphia. He is survived by a widow. 

E. J. Berlet, of Maxwell & Berlet, is 
father of a scheme which has been adopted 
by the Walnut St. Business Association. 
It is to have all members of the association 
in writing letters to firms out of town to 
place the following phrase on their letter 
heads: “If you know that a boy in whom 
you are interested is to be stationed near 
Philadelphia during the war, I will con- 
sider it a personal favor if you will give 
him a letter of introduction to me and have 
him look me up so that I may help him 
make his stay more pleasant, when off 


duty.” 








Lancaster, Pa. 
rr 

E. N. Shi@well, jeweler, of York, with 
his wife, pas@ Lancaster a visit last week. 

W. W. Appel & Son have furnished to 
the Lancaster Gun Club a large sterling 
silver prize cup for the coming shooting 
tournament. The cup is the gift of C. C. 
Scully and W. W. Posey, patrons of sport. 

John G. Keplinger, advertising manager 
of the Illinois Watch Co., Springfield, 
Ill., visited Lancaster last week. Prior to 
1897 he was with the late Ezra F. Bow- 
man, Lancaster. He still has many ac- 
quaintances here. 

Harry Raley, a student of the Lan- 
caster School of Watchmaking and En- 
graving, who was called home to Cleve- 
land some time ago, has returned to the 
school, his brother having died. He was 
accompanied back to Lancaster by his 
mother, who will make this city her home. 

Russell Dudley, son of Superintendent 
W. W. Dudley of the Hamilton Watch 
Co., first sergeant of Company K, Machine 
Gun Battalion of the Rainbow Division, 
now at Camp Mills, Long Island, left with 
his company for that place a week ago. 
Another sergeant of the’ same company, 
A. W. Moyer, Jr., son of the president 
of the Non-Retailing Co., was transferred 
to the Quartermaster’s Department. 

Among the trade visitors here reecntly 
were Harry T. Charles, with George T. 
Wilson, Meadville, Pa.; Ira A. Long, 
Chambersburg, Pa.; Frank M. and David 
E. Day, employed by their father, Fred- 
erick N. Day, Winston-Salem, N. C., both 





former students of the Ezra F. Bowman 
Technical School; Robert W. Goodrich, 
Harrisburg; William F. Butler, with 
Charles Bros., Denora, Pa.; Clarence M. 
Withers, with William Fluhrer, York. 

The Hamilton Watch Co. made the an- 
nouncement on Aug. 31 to its 700 em- 
ployes that it was perfecting the details 
of a plan for insuring all of its employes 
who had been in its service three months 
or more, the plan to become effective on 
Oct. 1. The insurance will be in a lead- 
ing New England insurance company for 
an amount equal to the employe’s total 
wages for the period of a year preceding 
his or her death. The insurance is for 
death by accident or disease, no matter 
when, where or how the employe dies. 
The entire expense of carrying this insur- 
ance will be borne by the watch company. 
Notices have been posted in the factory 
that after October 8 no more Saturday 
half holidays will be observed. 











J. Alexander Hardy, of the Hardy & 
Haves Co., has returned from a pleasant 
vacation spent at Mt. Clemens. 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Roberts and their 
son “Jack” have returned from an auto- 
mobile trip through Pennsylvania and a 


visit to Gettysburg, where troops are 
training for service abroad. 

Lew M. Smith, of the M. J. Smith Co., 
who has been in Atlantic City for the last 
five weeks, is expected to return home this 
week, although he may make an immediate 
business trip to Colorado, to look after 
some mining interests. 

Sam F. Sipe and Mrs. Sipe left Satur- 
day on a trip to Canada, and will stop at 
Toronto, Montreal, and Quebec, return- 
ing home via Portland, Me., Boston and 
New York, stopping in the last named city 
for several days on business. 

Comparatively few men will be taken 
in the first draft from Pittsburgh jewelry 
establishments. Several men in the trade 
here, who have been drafted, have applica- 
tions for exemptions pending, on the 
ground that they have dependents to sup- 
port. 

Alexander Freidman, 120 Electric Ave., 
East Pittsburgh, has been drafted for the 
National Army and has four months in 
which to settle his business affairs. He 
is offering 50 cents on the dollar in full 
settlement, payable 25 cents at once and 
the balance in four equal payments due 
monthly beginning with October of this 
this. 

Theodore Kaufman, of the Kaufman & 
Baer Co., is just back from a seven weeks’ 
trip to the Pacific Coast. While away he 
talked with a number of merchants con- 
cerning the business outlook, all of whom 
are optimistic as to the future. Mr. Kauf- 
man learned that while there is a feeling 
that luxuries may get a set back, tem- 
porarily, that no disturbance of the dia- 
mond business is expected, many persons 
buying diamonds as an investment. 








Marcus Golding, Waco, Tex., is selling 
out to Phil Goldsmith. 
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Samuel Slocomb, a manufacturing jewel- 
er, is chairman of the local food conserva- 
tion committee. 

Jared Keith has become connected with 
the travelling force of F. W. Weaver & 
Co. He will cover the territory formerly 
represented by William eeu 

A meeting of the jewelry workers in 
Chartley was held last Wednesday evening 
for the purpose of organizing a local of the 
Jewelry Workers Union in that town. 

The Saturday afternoon holiday season 
came to a close last week and from now 
until Christmas all of the factories will 
operate on a full six days a week schedule. 

Stephen Kelley an employee at the factory 
of the Bliss Bros. Co., had a narrow escape 
last Tuesday when he became caught in a 
press. Fortunately the belt slipped off at 
the same time and he was not dragged into 
the machinery. 

Clarence A. Watson, was presented last 
week with a beautiful testimonial in the 
form of a remarkable example of the book- 
binding art, in which was inscribed a copy 
of a set of resolutions adopted by the di- 
rectors of the Union Trust Co., of Provi- 
dence, upon the retirement of Mr. Watson 
from the board of directors, : 

Mayor Harold Sweet is endeavoring to 
have the men in the draft taken from the 
Attleboros placed in Co. I. A few weeks 
ago all of the men from Co. I. with the 
exception of the officers were transferred 
to the 99th Regiment and the local author- 
ities desire to see Co. I. fill up again so 
that Attleboro may have the credit of send- 
ing a full company to the war. 








Connecticut Notes. 





Capt. David T. Lyon, who celebrated his 
83rd birthday recently, has been employed 
in the silverware industry in Meriden for 
65 years. Mr. Lyon is enjoying good health. 

The factory employes of the E. Ingraham 
Clock Co., Bristol, enjoyed an outing on 
Saturday at Compounce Lake. A barbecue 
dinner and minstrel show and various sports 
were enjoyed by the gathering. 

John A. Leeds for 35 years employed by 
the Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., Meriden, 
and who for many years was city sheriff, 
left Meriden recently for the Soldier’s 
Home. Mr. Leeds is 76 years old and last 
February had his right leg amputated at the 
Meriden Hospital. 

The trade is warned to beware of a man 
who recently passed a forged check on a 
Bridgeport jeweler. The check was for $75 
with which the man purchased a Hamilton 
watch. The man is described as being about 
25 years of age, five feet six inches tall and 
weighing about 140 pounds. He has auburn 
hair, blue eyes and a smooth shaven face. 

The Webster & Briggman Co., cut glass 
manufacturer, Naugatuck, have taken title 
to the C. F. Monroe plant on W. Main St., 
Meriden and on Friday began moving the 
entire factory equipment and stock to the 
new establishment. The concern will em- 
ploy about 50 people at the offstart, but this 
force will be materially increased after the 
business is settled in the new plant. 
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WE DEAL IN REAL PEARLS ONLY 
We also have the finest collection of all kinds of Precious Stones, including the RAREST GEMS 
IN DIAMONDS, RUBIES, EMERALDS and SAPPHIRES, and, of course, we have all the 





regular goods in the above lines. Also carry a complete line of Mounted Goods. 
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Mr. and Mrs. William F. Ehmann and 
two daughters will spend the first two 
weeks in September at Fourth Lake, Adi- 
rondacks. 

Thieves recently attempted to get into 
the jewelry store of Roy Zimmer, of 2124 
Seneca St., by raising a side window. ‘The 
men were frightened away. 

The Dunkirk Chamber of Commerce, in 
which the jewelry trade is represented, has 
installed a rest room and comfort station 
for the women of that city. The members 
also erected a municipal bath house at 
Lake Erie. 

A petition to have Harry Rosenberg, a 
jeweler of Rochester, N. Y., adjudged a 
bankrupt, has been filed in the United 
States District Court by three wholesale 
jewelry firms of New York. Their claims 
against him total $923. 

George C. Kreutz, of the Niagara Opti- 
cal Co., is spending his vacation with his 


wife and family at Angola-on-the-Lake. 


August Hoyler, Genesee St., jeweler and 
family are at the same resort. Fred Dorn 
and family have been summering at Crys- 
tal Beach. 

Fifty collection experts from various 
cities and towns throughout the United 
States and Canada recently met at the 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, to discuss matters 
relative to their business of running down 
“dead beats” in connection with the jewelry 
and various other trades. 

George A. Fox, of the Fox Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, was a trade caller last week. He 
was on his way from Providence to Den- 
ver. He recently returned from a trip to 
the Coast. Mr. Fox said in many of the 
cities which he had visited the jewelers 
reported a shortage of wrist watches. 

James K. Thompson, of the King & 
Eisele Co., has returned from a business 
trip to New York City. Jacob Pyms, trav- 
eling representative of this company’s ma- 
terial and optical departments, begins his 
maiden trip through western New York 
the first week in September. The employes 
of King & Eisele Co. were recently the 
guests of the management of Fort Erie 
Beach. 

The Buffalo Rotary Club, in which the 
local jewelry trade is represented, was re: 
cently addressed by George M. Graham, 
of this city, who advised business men to 
wipe out all petty differences and work in 
harmony. He told the Rotarians that their 
sons were going to fight side by side with 
men from factories and that these sons 
would return from the war with a warm 
place in their hearts for the factory 
workers. 

The family outing of the Buffaio asso- 
ciation at Indian Falls, Sunday, Aug. 26, 
was a marked success. The picnic grounds, 
to which the jewelers motored, is about 30 
miles from Buffalo’s downtown business 
section. The picnickers arrived at the spot 
about 1 o’clock in the afternoon. As their 
appetites were whetted they were particu- 
larly delighted because dinner was served 
promptly. There was an abundance of 
appetizing eatables and delightful refresh- 
ments. Tables were provided for those 
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who wished to indulge in cards. Lunch 
and refreshments were also served in the 
afternoon. Roaming about the falls and 
enjoying the romantic scenery caught the 
fancy of everybody. Jerome Scherer was 
the official photographer. 

The next meeting of the Buffalo Retail 
Jewelers’ Association will be held the sec- 
ond Thursday evening in September. The 
consideration of Fall and holiday advertis- 
ing will be a feature of the session. Reinsch 
& Leininger, jewelers in the Brisbane build- 
ing, have been elected a member of the 
association. Much interest will be centered 
in the reports to be made at the coming 
meeting in regard to the A. N. R. J. A. 
convention in St. Louis. These will be 
given by Alfred O. Bald, secretary of the 
State association, and Frank Ehrenfried, 
vice-president of the local organization. 
In paying the expenses of a delegate to the 
national convention, the Buffalo jewelers 
have established a precedent among local 
associations. This is one of the many ways 
the Buffalonians have shown their willing- 
ness to co-operate with the State and na- 
tional bodies. Mr. Ehrenfried went to St. 
Louis as an alternate, Fred J. Dorn, dele- 
gate, being unable to attend. 








Rochester, N. Y. 





A meeting of the Rochester Retail 
Jewelers’ Association will be held Thurs- 
day, Sept. 13. 


Charles E. Sunderlin returned home Sat-. 


urday from St. Louis, where he attended 
the A. N. R. J. A. convention. 

Isaac Adler, attorney for creditors, filed 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy in 
the United States District Court in Buf- 
falo last Tuesday, against Harry Rosen- 
berg, who conducts a jewelry store in the 
Arlington building, 29 Main St. and Aque- 
duct St. Petitioning creditors are L. W. 
Rubenstein, $663; A. Frank & Co., $195; 
U. S. Agency of the Omega Co., $65. They 
claim in the petition preferential payments 
to some’ creditors while insolvent. Mr. 
Rosenberg has 20 days’ time to file an 
answer. 

The noise of crashing glass on South 
Ave. early last Saturday morning brought 
the police to the jewelry store of Philip 
Lawinson, at 21 South Ave. A man 
who gave his address 586 South Ave., 
was found in the store. The large 
plate glass window in the door was 
smashed. He said that an unknown 
man hit him and knocked him through the 
glass door. If that were true, the wire 
screen would have been broken, which it 
was not. He was locked up on a charge 
of intoxication. A vial containing cocaine 
was found in his pocket at an examination 
of the prisoner at the police station, so the 
police say. 

Walter Japeson, 26 years old, who, the 
police say, was recently released from 
prison, is on his way back there again. 
He has been boarding in a Cobb St. house 
here for a few weeks. Japeson took a 
chance last Tuesday morning in entering 
the jewelry store of Handy, Dalton & Mott, 
26 Clinton Ave. S. He gained an entrance 
in the rear of the store and announced 
his presence through the burglar alarm sys- 
tem. Japeson was in the store about five 
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minutes helping himself to some silverware 
in a show case when the detectives arrived. 
Detective Collins and Policeman Doyle 
took Japeson to the police station. At the 
hearing in the police court Wednesday 
morning he was held for the action of the 
Grand Jury. 











Frank L. Bean, Farmington, N..H., spent 
the week end in Boston. 

Louis Kreen of D. C. Percival & Co., has 
been called to duty in the Naval Reserves 
and sent to Wakefield Range. Everett Hardy 
has been made inspector of ordnance. 

Most of the wholesale houses here and 
many of the retail stores closed, by agree- 
ment, Friday night and reopened Tuesday 
morning, giving employes three days’ va- 
cation. 

B. W. Magee, store advertising manager 
for Daniel Low & Co., Salem, left Sept. 1, 
to become assistant advertising manager for 
Daniel R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., of 
Wallingford, Conn. 

W. Herbert Noyes, president and treas- 
urer of W. H. Noyes & Co., Newburyport, 
comb manufacturers, died there recently, 
aged 69 years. Mr. Noyes was prominent 
in civic affairs and fraternal organizations. 

Among the buyers visiting Boston last 
week were W. L. Persons, Hudson; George 
H. Biber, Gloucester; F. L. Parkhurst, 
Fitchburg ; E. G. Wortey, Amesbury ; George 
E. Pearson, Manchester; E. L. Lawrence, 
Franklin, N. H. 

The Chamber of Commerce Retail Board 
is now considering keeping Washington St., 
in the jewelry district, permanently free of 
surface cars. Five hundred merchants are 
represented in the board’s campaign. Jew- 
elry houses are expected to be represented 
in full force at a hearing before the city 
council, Sept. 6. 

The members of the Maximus Club, com- 
posed of the men in the retail department 
of the Smith, Patterson Co., gave a dinner 
Wednesday evening at a Boston hotel in 
honor of the men with this firm who have 
been called in the draft or have enlisted in 
different branches. President D. Joseph 
Manning presided. Afterward the whole 
gathering attended a performance of “Oh, 
Boy,” at the Wilbur Theatre. President 


Manning and W. R. Tuttle, secretary-treas- , 


urer, were in charge of arrangements for 
the event. 








The creditors of W. H. Calhoun, of Sun- 
bury, Northumberland County, Pa., have 
received notice that the trustee of the 
estate has filed his report and return of sale 
of the personal property of the bankrupt, 
which return sets forth that the personal 
property was sold at public sale to Marion 
L. Calhoun for $2,630, she being the highest 
and best bidder and that the highest price 
bidden for the same. The return was con- 
firmed Aug. 20 by the Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy, with leave to all creditors and par- 
ties in interest to file exceptions thereto on 
or before Friday, Sept. 7, 1917, at 2:30 
P. M., at the office of the referee, A. Francis 
Gilbert, No. 220 First National Bank build- 
ing, Sunbury. 
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Amidon Bros. Hartford, Wis., retail 
jewelers and music merchants, celebrated 
the 43rd anniversary of the establishment 
of the business recently. 

“Al” Schulenberg, head of the manufac- 
turing jewelry firm of Schulenberg Bros., 
17 W. Water St., has returned from a 
fortnight’s stay at Fox Lake, Wis. 

Norman J. Stollberg, formerly associated 
with the H. C. Joannes jewelry store at 
Green Bay, Wis., and now located at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., visited the Milwaukee 
wholesale trade last week. 

Edward Braun, Chicago, has accepted the 
position of expert jeweler and watchmaker 
in the retail jewelry store of A. R. Sather, 
at Spooner, Wis. Mr. Braun has worked 
at his trade for 25 years or more. 

Louis Esser, head of the Louis Esser 
Co., 111 Wisconsin St., accompanied by his 
family, left last Saturday on a pleasure 
tour of western Wisconsin. The party ex- 
pects to be absent about two weeks. 

S. Rosenweisen, who has been conduct- 
ing a jewelry store at 317 Grand Ave. for 
several years, has moved into new and 
larger quarters at 516 12th St. Mr. Rosen- 
weisen held his formal opening on Satur- 
day, Sept. 1. 

Herman H. Bloedel, of A. Bloedel, re- 
tail jeweler, 215 Grand Ave., accompanied 
by his family, left Aug. 27 on a two weeks’ 
motor tour through northern Wisconsin. 
This year Mr. Bloedel will spend a well- 
earned vacation on an automobile trip. 
John P. Hess, of the J. P. Hess Co., re- 
tail jewelers, Fond du Lac, Wis., is a new 
member of the Kiwanis Club, of that city, 
recently organized. At the first meeting 


he attended, Mr. Hess was awarded the 


major prize given at each weekly session. 

A new jewelry store has been opened at 
Menominie, Wis., by Nels S. Anshus, a 
jeweler and watchmaker of many years’ 
experience. The store is located on Broad- 
way adjoining the Central hotel and will 
be known as “The Broadway Jewelry 
Store.” 

H. M. Myers, retail jeweler, Ironwood, 
Mich., spent several days in Milwaukee 
last week to visit Mrs. Myers, who is a 
patient at Sacred Heart Sanitarium in this 
city. Incidentally, Mr. Myers paid a call 
to Milwaukee manufacturers and_ the 
wholesale houses. 

F. W. Kaeding, Jr., who has been con- 
nected with the Louis Esser Co., 111 Wis- 
consin St., as expert jeweler and watch- 
maker for many years, resigned Sept. 1 ,to 
engage in business on his own account. 
Mr. Kaeding has opened a watch repair 
shop for the trade at 877 Wall St. 

Fay R. Smith, jeweler and piano dealer, 
New London, Wis., is back at his store, 
after a pleasant week’s outing at Eagle 
River, in extreme northern Wisconsin. 
The trip was made in Mr. Smith’s car. 
The only disappointment of the trip was 
that the “muskies” did not bite as well as 
expected. 

Wisconsin retail jewelers who registered 
at the several manufacturing and whole- 
sale houses in Milwaukee during the past 
week include: F. E. Kiehl, Waukesha; J. 


W. Zangl, Spring Green; F. H. Coburn, 
Fast Troy; J. B. Kimball, Waukesha; 
Harry Schneider, of Schneider Bros., Bur- 
lington; G. A. Frank, Jackson; and B. 
Panik, Cudahy. 


The Hannon Jewelry Co., 
Wis., started a campaign recently to equip 
Co. C, the Waupaca contingent of the 
Fourth Wisconsin Infantry, now mobilized 
at Camp Douglas, with a phonograph and 
set of records. After the machine was pur- 
chased, a local firm donated the lumber for 
a case, while other local firms donated the 
labor for its manufacture and painting and 
decorating. 

Wallace S. Foreman, who recently re- 
signed as expert jeweler and watchmaker 
of the Butte Jewelry & Drug Co., Sentinel 
Butte, N. Dak., to enlist in the hospital 
corps of the United States Navy, called 
on Milwaukee manufacturing and whole- 
sale jewelers during the past week. Mr. 
Foreman was on his way to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

A. J. Taube, who recently disposed of 
his retail jewelry store at Sawyer, the west 
side of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., to Clayton G. 
Graef, Palmyra, Wis., in order to become 
a member of Co. F, Fifth Wisconsin In- 
fantry, arrived at Camp Douglas, Wis., 
with his command, last week. The regi- 
ment was the last of the regular Wisconsin 
National Guard units to arrive at the camp 
and be sworn into the Federal service. 

Gordon Warnke, son of E. H. Warnke, 
head of E. H. Warnke & Co., 509 Enter- 
prise building, Milwaukee, spent several 
days in Milwaukee during the week on a 
furlough from his duties as a member of 
Troop A, First Wisconsin Cavalry, which 
is mobilized at Camp Douglas, Wis. The 
young trooper came to the city to bid 
adieu to his family and friends before his 
command is dispatched to “Somewhere in 
the World” during the next 10 days. 

A retail merchants’ division of the As- 
sociation of Commerce, Sheboygan, Wis., 
is in process of organization, and the plans 
are to establish a credit bureau in connec- 
tion therewith. The first meeting was held 
at noon on Monday, Aug. 27, and more 
than 70 retailers in various lines were pres- 
ent to hear James A. Fetterly, secretary of 
the retail merchants’ division and manager 
of the credit bureau of the Milwaukee 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. W. A. Pfister and A. Imig’s Sons 
are among the well-known retail jewelry 
firms of Sheboygan which are taking an 
active part in the formation of the new 
division. 

Louis C. Tiffany, New York, who is 
making a transcontinental tour in a pri- 
vate car, stopped at Superior, Wis., last 
week, for his first visit to that city in many 
years. Mr. Tiffany owns considerable 
property at the Head-of-the-Lakes and was 
taken on a trip about the city by local 
friends. He was accompanied by his son- 
in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Parker, and his secretary, George Heydt, 
and wife. The party came to Superior 
from the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
and the private car was transferred at Su- 
perior from the “South Shore” to the 
Northern Pacific railways so the party 
might visit the Yellowstone and Glacier 
National parks. 


Waupaca,- 
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Evansville, Ind. 





A pearl valued at about $150 was found 
by a mussel digger in the lower Ohio 
River, below Metropolis, Ill., a few days 
ago. 

Local retail jewelers are interested in 
the annual style show that will be given 
late this fall. Jt is expected that the 
event will bring many buyers and pros- 
pective buyers to the city. 


Whitman Bros., who‘ recently pur- 
chased the jewelry and musical instru- 
ment stock of Mrs. Henry Rickrich and 
moved into her building on Main St., in 
that city, will carry a line of jewelry, it 
is announced. 

Luther H. Echols, the jeweler and op- 
tician of Henderson, Ky., is taking a post 
graduate course in the advance science 
of optometry with Dr. M. B. Bird of the 
Bird Optical College of Atlanta, Ga. 

Albert G. Kleinlein, retail jeweler at 
300 Edgar St., this city, was among those 
from this city who attended the annual 
convention of the American National Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association at St. Louis 
last week. 

David Cohn of Kruckemeyer & Cohn, 
407 Main $t., this city, who has been in 
Chicago for the past several weeks tak- 
ing a course in optometry is expected 
home in a short time. Mr. Cohn is ac- 
companied on his trip by Mrs. Cohn and 
daughter. 

A report from Mt. Carmel, IIl., the 
other day stated that mussel diggers are 
now being paid the highest prices on rec- 
ord for their shells. It is reported that 
one dealer at Grayville, Ill., is even buy- 
ing the dead shells, paying $5 a ton for 
them. The price of good shells is now 
$26 a ton, while slugs are selling for 
$6.50 an ounce. 

The local wholesale jewelry merchants 
probably will be represented on the 
“booster” trip that will be given by the 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce on a 
boat to Bowling Green, Ky., on Oct. 1. 
It will take about three or four days to 
make the trip, and stops will be made 
at all the important cities and towns on 
Green and Barren Rivers, between Evans- 
ville and Bowling Green. 

W. G. Barter of the Barter Jewelry Co., 
Madisonville, Ky., has announced he has 
purchased the jewelry business of F. N. 
Fugate, and he has moved from the 
Kirkwood drug store building to the 
building two doors east of the Farmers’ 
National Bank building in Madisonville. 
The building was remodeled and Mr. 
Barter was duly installed in the same on 
Sept. 1, having one of the largest and 
most assorted line of jewelry ever car- 
ried in Madisonville. 








The Keller-Youngblood Jewelry Co., 
Shreveport, La., filed its charter with the 
district clerk recently, showing a capital of 
$20,000 fully paid with G. R. Keller and 
W. C. Youngblood of Shreveport and Bert 
Heinberg of Monroe as the incorporators. 
The business takes over the old Keller & 
Leonard jewelry business. Keller and 


Youngblood each hold 99 shares and Hein- 
berg two shares, each share having a par 
value of $100. 
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CORAL anu CAMEOS 


Always Leaders of Fashion 





Buyers are invited to inspect 
our extensive display 


of 
Coral 
Cameos 
Oriental Beads 
Real Jet 


Real Amber 
Filigree Jewelry 


Call, phone or write and 
our representative will call to see you immediately. 
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SBORRELLI & VITELLI 


401 Broadway New York 


Telephone Franklin 5412 











Carl P. Kionka 


1519 Masonic Temple 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Importer of 
Diamonds 


: :: Precious and =: = 
Reconstructed Stones 
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Complete stock always on hand and 
all orders filled promptly. 


Write for latest Price List 
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ADMITS BURGLARY CHARGE 





Man Who Robbed Apartment of New York 
Wholesale Jeweler Confesses—Jewels 


Valued at $10,000 Recovered 


William Maloney, an ex-guardsman, who 
was brought back to New York last 
Wednesday from a farm near Canaan, 
Conn., pleaded guilty last Friday in Part 3 
of the Court of General Sessions before 
Judge Mulqueen to an indictment charging 
him with attempted burglary in the second 
degree. Date of sentence had not been set 
as the JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR went to press. 

Maloney was arrested at Lakeville, Conn., 
a few miles from Canaan on Tuesday, Aug. 
28, by Deputy Sheriff I. Hornbuk, of that 
town. The capture of Maloney is the sec- 
ond arrest that has followed the sensational 
robbery of the apartment of Mrs. L. W. 
Rubenstein, wife of Levi W. Rubenstein, 
wholesale jeweler, 54 Maiden Lane; New 
York, on July 12 last. 

At that time two men dressed as electric 
light service men, gained admittance to 
the Rubenstein apartment, bound and 
gagged Mrs. Rubenstein and escaped with 
jewelry valued by Mr. Rubenstein at 
$25,000. 

Mr. Rubenstein notified 
Branch Detective Bureau, and Captain 
McKenna was assigned to the case. A few 
days after the robbery, Charles Loeber, a 
former employe of the apartment house, 
was arrested and charged with being im- 
plicated in the theft. A search of his home 
was made by the detectives, who claim they 
found the discharge papers which Maloney 
received when he was honorably discharged 
from the army. A search was made for 
Maloney and the police of the country were 
notified. The arrest of Maloney in Canaan 
followed. 

Under questioning by detectives, Maloney 
confessed. He took the detectives to his 
room in a hotel six miles from East 
Canaan. They ripped up the floor. Be- 
neath the boards sparkled about $10,000 
worth of the stolen goods. 

Maloney waived extradition and was 
brought to New York by Detective Captain 
McKenna. 

Loeber’s trial has been set for tomorrow 
in Part 3 of General Sessions before Judge 
Mulqueen. 

Loeber and Maloney were indicted on 
burglary charges by the Grand Jury on 
July 18. 


GRAB WATCHMAN—ROB STORE 


Robbers Get $7,000 in Cash and $3,000 in 
Jewelry in Raid on Becker, Ryan 
& Co., Chicago 

Cuicaco, Sept. 2—Becker, Ryan & Co., 
dealers in jewelry and general merchandise 
at Halsted and 63rd Sts., were robbed of 
$10,000 in cash and jewelry in a bold raid 
by masked bandits early last week. The 
bandits climbed a fire escape to the roof, 
and descended into the interior of the 
building, where they captured G. Hahn, 
the watchman, and forced him to watch 
them while they blew the safe with nitro- 
glycerine. More than $7,000 in cash, rep- 


the Fourth 











resenting Saturday’s receipts, was taken by 
the robbers. 


The jewelry taken, which represented the 
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display stock of the store, amounted to 
something more than $2,500. 

Hahn said that the men wore white 
masks, and caught him by surprise. He 
was bound and gagged before he knew 
what was happening. 

Considerable damage was done to the 
interior of the office on the second floor by 
the blowing of the safe. 








“Yeggmen” Crack Safe of Tonawanda Jewel- 
ry Co., But Get No Booty 

BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 27.—Yeggmen 
who cracked the safe of the Tonawanda 
Jewelry Co., of Tonawanda, N. Y., recently, 
were not rewarded for their skillful job. 
After successfully blowing away the doors 
the men found nothing of value in the safe. 

The safe is in the office of the com- 
pany in Main St. No one heard any re- 
port or explosion. The police are working 
on the case. It is believed the men left in 
an automobile. 








L. D. Parker has resigned his position 
as head of the watchmaking department of 
the Syman Bros. store. 

George Burre, watchmaker for Morris 
Cohn, has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion with J. Freshman at Victor, Colo. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lehman enter- 
tained their employes at a well appointed 
dinner and lawn party recently. 

Mrs. Edna Nason Caywood, a former 
Denver jeweler, has returned to her home 
in Long Beach, Cal., after a vacation here 
of several weeks. ! 

Harvey Mann has closed his business at 
1723 Welton St., and moved his stock and 
fixtures to Limon, Colo., where he has 
opened the 34th jewelry store which he has 
conducted. 

The Norman Jewelry Co., has purchased 
the stock and fixtures of the Wylie-Mackey 
Jewelry Co., which, it is understood, in- 
voiced at $20,000. W. L. Mason, the veter- 
an jewelry salesman is now engaged in 
closing out the entire stock and fixtures for 
the new owners. 

Mayor George H. Edwards of Kansas 
City, his wife and a party of friends, are 
in Denver for a few weeks’ vacation. In 
addition to Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, the 
party includes their son, Lieut. George H. 
Edwards, Jr., recently commissioned in the 
reserve corps at Fort Riley; Eugene H. 
Blake, city comptroller of Kansas City; 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Schooley and Mrs. 
J. Allendorf, all of Kansas City. All 
clubs in the city have extended mem- 
bership cards with accompanying privileges 
to the party. Mayor Edwards is exhausted 
as a result of the long hours he put in 
during the recent street car strike in Kan- 
sas City. He says that the jewelry bus- 
iness has not suffered on account of the. war 
and is very optimistic in regard to the 
future. 

There is a great scarcity of watchmakers 
and engravers in Denver and throughout 
this entire section. This is due principally 
to the war draft. To meet war time con- 
ditions, the Syman Bros. Jewelry Co., of 
this city have started to train women to 
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handle the work in their several depart- 
ments. Miss Irene Mazza a well-known 
Denver young woman has been placed in 
charge of their polishing and plating depart- 
ment, and this innovation will soon be 
followed by installing other young women 
to learn the work in other branches in- 
cluding the watchmaking and engraving 
departments. Denver has been probably 
the hardest hit of any city of its size in the 
country. by the war draft, so far as jewelry 
stores are concerned. Several of the larg- 
est establishments have lost three or four 
men whose places are hard to fill at this 
time. | 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hartmann and 
son of Vinita, Okla., were in the city last 
week on their way to St. Louis, Mo., to 
attend the A. N. R. J. A. convention. 

Lieut. George H. Edwards, Jr., on his 
return from a trip to Colorado will re- 
port to the Quartermaster’s Department, 
Camp Funston, Ft. Riley, Kans. 

Paul Williams, a jeweler of White City, 
Kans., has answered the call of his coun- 
try, and will soon be called for service. 
He expects to dispose of his store. | 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. McDowell, Ark- 
ansas City, Kans., were in the city last 
week on their way to St. Louis, where they 
attended the sessions of the A. N. R. J. A. 
convention. 

Mayor George H. Edwards and wife 
and son, Lieut. George H. Edwards, Jr., 
are spending a few weeks in Colorado, 
having motored there with a party of 
friends. 

George Dean, Delphos, Kans., has 
bought the jewelry stock of J. A. Hollis 
and has taken charge of the store. Mr. 
Hollis has accepted a position as jeweler 
in Junction City, Kans. 

Recent visitors in town were A. L. 
Wilson, Hutchinson, Kans.:; Reuben 
Goodholm, Lindsborg, Kans.; C. J. War- 
ren, Ada, Okla.; J. Thomson, Lawson, 
Mo.; Earnest Tietjen, Cole Camp, Mo.; 
B. P. Weir, Horton, Kans.; Roy Pollard, 
La Plata, Mo.; John R. Miller, Warrens- 
burg, Mo.; F. Goodholm, Lindsborg, 
Kans.; H. P. Hall, Carthage, Mo.; Ross 
Libby, Weir, Kans.; Dr. Pierpont, Skid- 
more, Mo.; Sol Marks, Lawrence, Kans.; 
M. F. Kohler, Parsons, Kans.; V. W. 
Huffman, Herington, Kans.; Ralph Peter- 
son, Topeka, Kans.; W. D. Worrell, 
Mexico, Mo.; W. S. Woods, Newton, 
Kans.; H. A. Tibbals and daughter, Em- 
poria, Kans. 











William D. Roeder, Dwight, IIl., lost a 
gold watch chain valued at $12, last 
Wednesday. On the day of the robbery a 
Mexican railroad laborer, employed at a 
local camp, near the jewelry store, visited 
Mr. Roeder’s establishment and asked to 
be shown some watch chains. After the 
man left the store the jeweler discovered 
that a watch chain was missing. Mr. 
Roeder immediately went to the camp, 
where the man was employed, but was re- 
fused admission. 
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Retail Jewelers’ Great Convention Ends 





Representatives of Many State Associations Aid in Making Twelfth Annual Gathering of 
the A. N. R. J. A. at St. Louis a Decided Success— Serious Consideration Given to 
Discussion of Trade Topics—New Officers Elected, Important Resolutions Passed 
and Program of Speeches of Unusual Excellence Enjoyed—St. Louis Jewel- 
ers Establish Record for Hospitality — Exhibits Prove Attractive 


and Interesting. 


















St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 31.—The 12th 
annual convention of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Association finished 
to-day what has been in many respects the 
most interesting, instructive and significant 
convention that the jewelers of the coun- 
try have held. The attendance was not 
the greatest that has been drawn to a na- 
tional convention, but for that there were 
particular reasons, the knowledge of 
which : prevented the fact from having 
any. depressing effect or the delegates. 

War conditions were responsible for 
dwhatever falling off in attendance that 
there was. Not that war conditions have 
impaired the prosperity of the jewelers 
but that it had drawn from their establish- 
ments men who were needed in the con- 
duct of business and whose absence made 
it difficult for proprietors to be absent from 
their establishments. 

One feature that stood out so promi- 
nently as to make this convention differ 
from all previous ones was the fact that 
it was taken seriously by all who attended, 
and the meeting room was crowded from 
the beginning to the end of the sessions. 
Though not the largest in attendance, it 
was the most successful in the history of 
the organization in the quality of those 
who came, being in most cases the leaders 
and more serious minded of the State or- 
ganizations who have the interest of their 
fellow jewelers at heart, and want to see 
these meetings devoted to work that will 
instruct and uplift the trade. For this 
reason the speeches were listened to with 
the rapt attention that they deserved, and 
this even at the last session held after the 
election of officers had taken place and all 
entertainment features were at an end. 

The entertainment features were as dig- 
nified as they were enjoyable and in no way 
interfered with the business of the conven- 
tion proper; while the exhibits were well 
arranged and proved instructive as well as 
interesting. In choosing officers, the asso- 
ciation put itself on a firm basis adding 
new blood in the executive committee, ele- 
vating one of that committee to the first 
vice presidency, to fill the vacancy made 
by that officer’s promotion. 

The presidency left New York and went 
across the continent to California. On the 


refusal of Charles T. Evans, Utica, N. Y., 
to be a candidate for re-election, the con- 
vention chose G. A. Brock of Los Angeles, 
who has been serving as the association’s 
vice-president, to be its standard bearer. 
far the next year. 


Mr. Brock was placed in nomination 
Thursday by President Evans, from the 
floor, after calling Mack Hurlbut to the 
chair, and after Mr. Brock had nominated 
Mr, Evans for re-election. Mr. Brock’s 
nomination was seconded by Gustave Kel- 
ler, of Appleton, Wis. His election was 
by acclamation. He was given an ovation 
and there were cries for “Brock” but 
Joseph Mazer got the floor and in an elo- 
quent speech presented to Mr. Evans a 

















PRESIDENT ELECT OF THE 


BROCK, 
A. N. R. J. A. 


GEORGE A. 


splendid loving cup, as an expression of 
the members’ appreciation of his work for 
the association. On it was engraved an 
acknowledgment of the eminent services 
rendered by Mr. Evans at the head of the 
organization from 1915 to 1917. Mr. 
Evans, greatly moved by Mr. Mazer’s trib- 
ute and the applause of the members, ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the gift. 

Arthur A. Everts, Dallas, Tex.,. who has 
been a member of the executive committee, 
was nominated for first vice-president by 
F, W. Drosten of St. Louis, and was elected 
by acclamation. 

A contest developed over the second 
vice-presidency. A. L. Thoma, Piqua, 
Ohio, re-nominated Jean: R. Tack, New- 
ark, N. J. B. J. Hagamann, Chicago, nomi- 
nated W. P. Reichert, Canton, Ill. On the 
roll call by States, Mr. Tack was elected 


to the office by the vote of 125 to 16. 

On motion of R. C. Bernau, of Greens- 
boro, N. C., A. W. Anderson, of Neenah, 
Wis., was re-elected Secretary by accla- 
mation. Treasurer Carl Damuth, of Red- 
field, S. Dak., was re-elected treasurer in 
the same manner. 

Retiring President Evans was elected a 
member of the executive committee.  T. 
L. Combs, Omaha, Nebr., and W. P. Reich- 
ert, Canton, IIl., were nominated for the 
other members of the executive commit- 
tee. Mr. Combs withdrew and Mr. Reichert 
was elected. 

To the resolutions committee, of which 
Gustave Keller was chairman, was paid 
the unusual compliment of adopting its 
report as read with the changing of only 
one word, and that a word which the com- 
mittee had intended to change. When 
Chairman Keller finished reading the 
resolutions Mack Hurlbut suggested that 
instead of a “fixed” selling price the word 
“uniform” be used. Mr. Keller accepted 
the suggestion, remarking that he had in- 
tended to change it, and the resolutions 
were adopted. 

Mr. Hurlbut also took occasion to ex- 
press his satisfaction that the committee 
had included a tribute to the late Herman 
Stern, western representative of THE 
JEWELERS’ CrircuLtar. He spoke of the 
clear vision of Mr. Stern and of the help 
he had been to the association when help 
was needed. ' 

There was a suggestion that in the in- 

dorsement of the Butterick company for 
dropping mail order advertisements that 
the term “mail order” be omitted, but 
Chairman Keller said it was needed to 
make the clause understood to those who 
were not at the convention and it stayed 
in. 
Mr. Keller also reported separately a 
resolution offered by Mr. Scott, of Idaho, 
recommending that State secretaries ex- 
change programs of their State meetings. 
Mr. Keller recommended that the National 
Secretary communicate with all the State 
secretaries making that request and asking 
them to exchange other literature. The 
resolutions: adopted Thursday were as fol- 
lows, additional resolutions being passed at 
the last session of the convention which 
touched on other topics. 


The Resolutions 


We, the officers and representatives of the 
American. National Retail Jewelers’ Association im 
12th annual convention assembled, in the city of 
St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28 to 31, 1917, give voice 
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to the following sentiments, views and _ resolu- 
tions: : : , 

Our country 1s at war since last we met in con- 
vention in the city of Minneapolis, Minn., one 
year ago; the grim visage of war has stalked into 
our midst and caused our nation to draw its 
sword in order that democracy might be made 
safe in the world. 

We, the representatives of the jewelers of 
America, hereby pledge to our president and to 
our Government unstinted and undivided loyalty. 
In this hour of great national crisis, in the lan- 
guage of our forefathers, we pledge to our na- 
tional authorities, for the successful prosecution 
of this conflict—our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor. 

To give practical expression to this sentiment, 
we urge all the jewelers of the land to participate 
actively in every local patriotic movement; Liberty 
Bond sale; Red Cross work; food production and 
censervation; stimulatives of patriotism, etc., etc. 


Heretofore it has mainly been our business to 
meet and resolve as to what we intended, or 





Ba Aaa | 


ARTHUR A. EVERTS, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, 


were going to do, or thought should be done. 
The night is passing; the light of the morning 
is breaking, and it is with great joy that we 
are able to record achievements in the following 
matters: 

Since the beginning of our organization move- 
ment it has been recognized by our leaders and 
thinkers that success would only be met when 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers co-op- 
erated in the true spirit of craft fraternity. 

It is therefore with sincere gratification that 
we record that the real beginning was made last 
April, when a delegation of our national board 
met in conference with the wholesalers in con- 
vention assembled at Cincinnati, O. We are fur- 
ther pleased to report that a like committee from 
the wholesalers’ association will meet with us for 
conference at this convention. 

Gratified at this beginning, and conscious of 
what closest fraternal co-operation between the 
three branches of the jewelry business will mean 
to our craft, be it 

REsoLvepD: That our national officers be, and 
they are hereby respectfully directed, to continue 
their good offices, and not rest until proper re- 
lations have been established. 

* * 


* 


It is a further source of gratification to report | 


that nearly all wholesalers approached, in the 
matter of sending net price lists through the open 
mail, cheerfully agreed to discontinue this prac- 
tice, due to our continued importuning the re- 
tailing mariufacturer and wholegaler, is gradually 
disappearing. 

That justice may be done, those who co-operate 
with us for one kind deed deserve another, be it 

Resotvep: That our national officers request 
all manufacturers and wholesalers who sell to the 





retailer only, to note this fact in all their ad- 
vertisements, and on all their stationery. 
* * * 


Much progress has been made in the matter of 
causing manufacturers to stamp all goods with 
their trade-mark for purposes of identification, 
and where quality is involved with quality marks. 
To second the efforts of our national officers in 
this matter, and to speed the day when all manu- 
facturers will so stamp, be it 

ReEsoLvep: That we recommend to all retail 
jewelers to purchase only such goods as are prop- 
erly stamped. 

. a * 

Complaint in the matter of watches being sent 
to watch factories for repairs has been nearly 
obviated, practically all companies gladly agreeing 
to comply with request as made by last conven- 
tion. 

+ aa ‘ 

Repair price lists have been quite generally 
amended the ccuntry cver to the great satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 

* 7 « 

The sterling silver question has been pushed 
many notches further toward final solution, and 
we look forward to the day when the terrors of 
it, from the jewelers’ point of view, will be but 
a memory. 

a _ * 
Almost confiscatory taxes have been avoided. 
* a * 


Great advance strides have been made in the 
matter of securing scientific research data and a 
proper system of record keeping and accounting, 
the above being made possible by a sustaining 
membership, created a year ago, which in gener- 
ously subscribing the funds necessary to prose- 
cute and complete this work. 

We strongly endorse this movement, and hereby 
call upon the jewelers of the country to con- 
tribute “their bit.’’ | 

For most of what has been accomplished we are 
indebted to our national officers; be it therefore 

ReEsoLveD: That we, and we hereby do, tender 
to them, one and all, our most heartfelt thanks 
and appreciation for the unselfish and signal serv- 
ice rendered. Be it further 

Reso_vep: That we hereby respectfully urge 
the incoming officers to dedicate their best efforts 
to the completion of the work so well under way. 

The achievements gained thus far have proven 
not only the utility, but the necessity of strong 
organization. Without it nothing or little would 
have been accomplished. Be it therefore 

Resotvep: That the national officers be, and 
they are hereby requested, to make every possi- 
ble and reasonable effort to secure for member- 
ship every legitimate jeweler of the country. 

+ om 


Recognizing that local or district clubs are the 
real foundation of a successful state and national 
organization, 

We again heartily approve the formation of 
such clubs everywhere, and recommend that our 
national officers continuously urge their forma- 
tion. 

7” + * 

As questions are never settled until they are 
settled right, we reaffirm our former position in 
the matter of time guarantees; uniform selling 
prices, and fraudulent advertising, and strongly 
urge our national officers to continue in their ef- 
forts until desired legislation has been secured. 

* * * 


Relieving that organization work will be strong- 
ly furthered by having every State association rep- 
resented in every national convention, we respect- 
fully urge upon all State organizations to send. us 
as many delegates as the friends of the State 
association will permit. We also recommend and 
urge that where local and district clubs can af- 
ford to send a delegate to the national committee, 
they do so. me 

* - 7 

Recognizing that ability to secure competent 
watchmakers, jewelers and engravers.is becoming 
= of the serious problems confronting our craft, 

it 


Resotvep: That the: president, with the advice 


of his fellow officers, appoint a committee of five, 
whose duty it shall be to make a survey of the 
schools, of our country where afore-mentioned arts, 
crafts and sciences are taught, and to give such 
further study and thought to this question as 





will be of value, said committee to report to the 
national officers, if any way possible at the time 
of the next mid-Winter conference. 

As services of serious leakages to the local 
jeweler we again condemn: 

Unreasonable free engraving; indiscriminate 
free valuation of diamonds, watches, jewelry, etc. ; 
indiscriminate free loaning of watches, and even 
clocks, when they are left for repairs, and recom- 
mend to the jewelers everywhere that they locally 
consider and do away with these abuses. 

* + * 


Fault finding having been found by many jewel- 
ers with manufacturers of class, school and col- 
lege pins and jewelry, on account of their selling 
to others than legitimate dealers, we also strongly 
urge that this matter be given consideration by the 
jewelers of a city where there is cause for com- 
plaint, to the end that ways and means be found 
to satisfactorily solve this problem. 

* + * 


Believing that every: service of value should be 
paid for, we again record our disapproval of the 
present method of remunerating watch inspectors 
of railroads, and hereby instruct our national of- 





JEAN R. TACK, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


ficers to continue their efforts with railroad cort- 
porations until satisfactory changes have been 
made, 

* * * 

Believing that long-time credits are detrimental 
to the best interests of both seller and purchaser, 
we strongly reccmmend that efforts be made to 
gradually eliminate such credits. 

* + * 


Our association always having stood for honor 
and honesty in all things, believe that the time has 
now arrived when there should be a clear and spe- 
cific definition, free from all ambiguity, as to what 
terms of quality, commonly used.in the trade, 
mean. Misbranding is dishonest. Using a term 
without knowing just what it means, is ignorance. 
We therefore recommend that the president of the 
association, with the advice of his confreres, ap- 
point a committee of five, to whom this entire 
subject should be referred, said committee to re- 
port if anyway possible to the national ‘officers at 
their mid-Winter conference. j 

a * * ’ “+ 

Recognizing the value of publicity in creating 4 
national demand for correct styles of jewelry and 
kindred lines, we heartily endorse the movement 
for national advertising being furthered by the 
Associated Jewelers of America. 

+ +. 


‘The mail order business being ore of the thorns 
in the side of the retail merchant, we note with 
sincere appreciation the action of the Butterick 
Publishing Co, in eliminating mail order ads. from 
their publications and thank them for their action, 

At the same time we urge jewelers everywhere 


to locally study the mail order Situation, and at- 
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tempt to find ways and means of successfully com- 
batting this evil. It can be done if the local mer- 
chants will but work together intelligently and 
unitedly. 

* . —_ 

We commend the efforts of the American Fair 
Trade League, and pledge to it our further sup- 
port. 

We commend heartily the efforts of Brother 
Joseph Mazer in the matter of assays; regret the 
necessity of his severing his connection with this 
work, and recommend that the department be 
continued. 

7 * . 

We commend the issuance of the national Bulle- 
tin; realize its value as a source of communica- 
tion between national officers and members, and 
strongly urge that it be further issued and that 
the members read same carefully and regularly. 

* a. * 


We rejoice at the continued success of the 
Wisconsin Jewelers’ Fire Insurance Co., consider- 
ing it one of the things which gives financial 





A. W. ANDERSON, RE-ELECTED SECRETARY. 


value to membership in our organization. We 
tespectfully request all jewelers to give their sup- 
port by taking out a policy in same. 

* - * 


We commend most gratefully the Jewelers’ Vigi- 
lance Committee for the splendid work done dur- 
ing the past year in the interest of our craft, 
and earnestly express the hope that it will be 
equally mindful of our interests in the future. 
We plainly recognize the great need of such 
service. 

We also gladly second the movement inaugu- 
rated by the Vigilance Committee, to bring about 
the adoption of the metric system of weights for 
precious metals. 

* * 

We also heartily commend the efforts being 
made by the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World to prevent and suppress all fraudulent or 
misleading advertising. . 

; + 

In the rehabilitation of the jewelry business of 
America, none are contributing more, or playing 
a greater part, than the trade press of our nation. 
It has been the staunch right hand of the organ- 
ization movement in this country, and we feel 
proud to make grateful acknowledgment to it. 


Amiss indeed would we be if we failed to record 
ur pleasure and delight at the presence at this 
convention of the Apostle of Organization among 
jewelers, Col. John L. Shepherd of New York. 
We extend to him heartiest thanks for his pres- 
vence, and a most cordial invitation to again be 
with us next year. 


~ 


* o 


Rejoicing over our achievements of the past; 
“‘determining upon work yet to be done’’; let us 








not forget those who labored faithfully with us for 
years, but since the last convention have passed 
into the great behond. Upon the tomb of Herman 
Stern, our friend and co-worker, let us this day 
lay a wreath of grateful recollection. May his 
soul rest in peace, and his memory be enshrined 
in the hearts of those whom he loved and so faith- 
fully served. 
* * * 

This has been a great convention. It has been 
an intellectual treat, and commercially of value be- 
cause of information imparted. 

It has been a great social success fully enjoyed 
by all, be it therefore 

Reso_tvep: That we now hereby do express 
deepest thanks and appreciation to Henry W. Kiel, 
mayor of St. Louis; Paul V. Bunn, secretary and 
general manager of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and to Goodman King for the hearty welcome ex- 
tended. 

To all who favored us with papers and ad- 
dresses, or in any way contributed toward the 
splendid programme rendered. 

To the local committee on arrangements, as 
well as to the local jewelers, manufacturers, 
wholesalers who co-operated so successfully, and 
proved themselves such royal hosts. 

To the Hotel Planters for the many courtesies 
extended. 

To the daily press for publicity given, and to 





CHAS. T. RETIRING PRESIDENT AND 


EVANS, 
NOW A MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. 


all others who in any contributed to our enter- 
tainment and to our comfort. 

To all we say, “‘God bless you.” 

Anderson Blanton, Paris, Mo., who was 
elected president of the Missouri associa- 
tion at the State convention Monday, was 
unable on account of ill-health to accept 
and Cady Daniels, of Kansas City, elected 
secretary and treasurer, telegraphed that 
he could not serve. The Missouri delega- 
tion got together Wednesday and elected 
Fred Pilcher, of Mexico, president and E. 
L. Thurber, of Warrensburg, secretary 
and treasurer. C. J. Keil, of Clinton, 
elected vice-president Monday, will serve. 


- Tuesday Afternoon 


In last week’s issue of THE JEWELERS’ 
CrrcuLaR the proceedings of the first day 
and a part of the Tuesday evening session 
was reported. 

The sustaining membership and the re- 
search work were brought strongly be- 


fore the convention at the close of the 
Tuesday afternoon session by the ad- 
dress of Vice-President George A. Brock 
Los Angeles, briefly mentioned in last 
week’s issue. The address is here given 
in full: 

ADDRESS OF FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT GEORGE A. 

BROCK. 


Brother Jewelers and Members of the Natiunal 
Jewelers’ Association: 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I am 
here again before you, and wish to thank you for 
this opportunity of presenting a subject that is of 
very great interest to me, and I believe of vita] 
importance to the entire trade in all its branches, 

[ have been asked by our president to speak 
on the subject of ‘“‘Research Work,” and you 
know that, to as a good soldier, a request from his 
presiding officer is equal to a command. 

This subject is not a new one to you, and is 
one to which I have devoted a great deal of time 





CARL C. DAMUTH, RE-ELECTED TREASURER. 


and thought. The question of the hour is what 
will the war bring us? My opinion is that it 
will bring to us keen competition and a greater 
measure of efficiency than we have ever had in 
this country. After the war is over, it will be 
more than ever necessary for us to know the 
actual cost of our business, and strive in every 
way possible to improve our methods of doing 
business, 

One of the first steps to improve in business 
methods is to have a satisfactory bookkeeping 
system. I am pleased to report to you that we 
have secured the services of H. Victor Wright, 
ex-president of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association. Mr. Wright brings to us a great 
wealth of experience and information, having 
been a certified accountant for many years, and 
for the past nine years has given his time to 
jewelry accounting. Mr. Wright is gathering 
forms and information from every source pos- 
sible; and I will invite you here and now to 
send to me at Los Angeles, any special feature 
that you may have of accounting or registration 
that has proven of special value to you, that we 
may have access to it in compiling the proper 
data for a standard set of books for jewelry 
accounting and registration. 

We have secured the forms now used by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs. These forms were 
originally prepared at a great deal of expense by 
R. H. Ingersoll & Bro. and we have the promise 
of assistance from Wm. H. Ingersoll in prepar- 
ing new accoufiting forms that will apply speci- 
fically to. the jewelry business. The original 
books were prepared to cover the requirements 
of several lines of trade, and we believe can be 
greatly improved upon, for our use. 

It is quite important that our books shall be 
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sufficiently elaborate to produce the necessary data 
the cost of our business, but in the simplest 
possible; and it is equally necessary to 
know where. we should stop, as I believe it is 
quite as bad to be wading through unnecessary 
detail, as it is to have less than enough of book- 
keeping. 

Mr. Wright agrees entirely with my views, and 
I take the liberty of quoting from him as fol- 


lows: 


as to 
form 


There are certain well-defined reasons 
which lead us to believe that it will be 
of immense advantage to the trade for 
us to prepare a system within our own 
ranks—out of the practical experience of 
the entire field—for while we acknowl- 
edge the most important and vital place 
which is rightly occupied by the profes- 
sional Systematizer and Accountant, with- 
out whose careful training and experience 
our work would have been impossible, 
we have also felt that any system to be 
of supreme value must be a PRACTICAL 





HERMAN MAUCH, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
ENTERTAINMENT COM MITTEE, 


System—not merely theoretically sound, 
which, indeed, it must be to be efficient, 
but based upon lines that are practical 
in their operation and this element we 
have believed could most satisfactorily be 
secured through the means which we 
are adopting. 

We also realize that if we, as retail 
jewelers, are going to keep step with 
the procession which is marching steadily 
forward toward the goal of better busi- 
ness methods, then it becomes necessary 
that we should prepare ourselves for the 
most important task confronting us, viz.: 
that of arriving at a more intelligent and 
accurate conception of our cost of doing 
business and that, in order to accomplish 
this, it is essential that we should put 
into operation a system of accounting 
which is not only accurate and sound, 
but which is uniform in its classifica- 
tions, 

We believe that careful thought will 
serve to strengthen this conclusion, for 
is it not a fact that the gathering of 
Statistics, essential in order to make in- 
telligent comparisons, depends not alone 
upon the accuracy with which they are 
submitted, but almost equally upon their 
uniformity ? 


We believe it should be possible for a man 
embarking in the jewelry business to know in 
advance the approximate cost of each and every 
expenditure in the way of store expenses, and 
know the volume of business necessary to cover 
the expense account and leave a suitable margin 
of profit. 











An accounting system, we think, should precede 
the Research Work, so as to begin our standard- 
ization at the bottom. As soon as we have a 
satisfactory accounting system prepared, we will 
then undertake research work, which consists, as 
you know, principally of gathering data from a 
wide field, and from these statistics, compiling a 
standard set of costs for all the expenses at- 
tached to our business. 

At the end of the first year’s research work, 
we should be able to have what we might call 
tentative standards, which can later be corrected 
and adjusted until we have approximately an 
absolute standard. These standards should cover 
a variety of conditions and should be for the 
business of the small jeweler, the business of the 
very large jeweler, and also of an intermediate 
class, which will not require quite as elaborate 
a system as the large business, and still requires 
something more than the very small business 
would in the way of accounting. 

The most dangerous men in our line of busi- 
ness are those who do not know the cost of 
doing business. As Mr. Hurley has expressed it: 


“They drag down their worthy competitors while 
they are rushing on to their own destruction.”’ 
As soon as the work is far enough advanced 
to produce satisfactory results, it is our plan to 
two field secretaries; 


have, if possible, men of 





W. P. REICHERT, NEW MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE 
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intelligence, capable of presenting information in 
an intelligent manner. These secretaries. will 
visit all sections of the country, especially the 
State Conventions, and any other places where 
a number of jewelers can be met at the same 
time. These men will explain the accounting 
systems and the figures which we are compiling to 
guide us in our business. 

This work, however, in my judgment, will only 
be incidental. It is my belief that through these 
field secretaries, we can, in addition to standard- 
ization, carry out in a large way what System 
magazine is pleased to call “Pooling Business Ex- 
perience.” Through these field secretaries, the 
experience will be not only pooled, but will also 
be distributed. If an idea is found in Boston 
that will be of benefit at St. Louis or San Fran- 
cisco, and another one is gained at these points 
and distributed to other points, you can readily 
see what a vast fund of profit-bearing informa- 
tion may be secured in a period of a year’s work 
by intelligent field secretaries. 

In am obliged to System magazine for a very 
clear statement of this idea, and I will quote as 
follows: 


“You have a dollar, 

I have a _ dollar, 

We swap. 

Now you have my dollar 
And I have yours. 

We are no better off. 


- * * 


You have an _ idea, 
I have an idea, 
We swap. 
Now you have two ideas 
And I have two ideas. 
* * 
That’s the difference. 
+ _ * " 
There is another difference. 
A dollar does only so much work. 
It buys so many potatoes and no more, 
But an idea that fits your business 
may keep you in potatoes all your life. 
It may, incidentally, build you a 
palace to eat them in. 
= aa 


Commenting further on ideas: 

“It was an idea that fed the stalwart faith of 
Columbus; an idea that taught the observant 
Watt ‘the power of the steaming kettle; an idea 
that shot through Franklin’s kite cord. Ideas 





EX-PRESIDENT, T. L, COMBS. 


have been the foundation of every achievement 
that has gone down in history. 

“Ideas are a measure of your possibilities, 
There are no limitations; from a $10 idea to a 
$50,000 idea—the choice is yours.” : 

I wish to refer still further to System maga- 
zine, and suggest that each one of you purchase 
the August number of this magazine and read 
the article entitled “Profits” by Ralph E. Heéil- 
man, to whom I am indebted for the following: 


Since Congress has taxed business 
profits, it’s doubly important to distin- 
guish real profits from ledger mirages., 


This is a most happy way of describing the 
condition of the average ledger, and I would 
recommend the article to anyone here who is 
interested in the subject of accounting and 
arriving at their true worth and the actual cost 
of doing business. 

The matter of ledger mirages is one of very 
grave import to all of us, and this condition is 
due almost entirely to the attitude of the head 
of the business. Many of us do not have the 
nerve to hew to the line and charge off any and 
every item of fixtures, merchandise or accounts 
that do not measure up to full value. There is 
hardly a jewelry business in the United States 
that could be converted into an amount of money 
that would anywhere near equal the assets as 
represented by the books of the firm. 

I regret very much to say that the Government 
Accountants are reluctant to allow merchants to 
make the proper charge off on their stocks. This, 
I think, is a very serious mistake and very detri- 
mental to the welfare of business generally. It 
tends to compel merchants to make statements 
to their bank and other creditors which show 
fictitious assets, and is a practice that we think 
should be earnestly discouraged rather than en- 
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couraged on the part of anyone—more especially 
that of our National Government. 

A proper accounting system with correct stand- 
ardization of business custs should greatly reduce 
the numbcr of failures in our business 

jradstreet has compiled a list of business fail- 
ures, and shows that over 81 per cent are classi- 
fied as preventable failures, and the majority of 
these are the result of some form of incompetence 


on the part of the management. This list of 
preventable failures totals over 13,000, and the 
causes are given under different headings. The 


largest item being incompetence, and the second 
largest being lack of capital. 

Failure from lack of capital can easily be con- 
sidered as caused by incompetence, over buying, 
slow turnover of stocks, improper credits, and 
Such items as would have been eliminated had the 
management been competent and been properly 
fortified by the cost system, that would have shown 
what the business was doing and where the dan- 
ger point lay. Proper management will adapt 
a business to its capital. A business may have 
a million dollars invested, and so far over reach 
itself as to become insolvent. A business 
can be run on a thousand dollars and kept within 
its own resources and grow to a successful un- 
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dertaking. Your capital may be quite sufficient to 
do a $20,000 business, but it is a risky under- 
taking to try and do a $40,000 or $60,000 busi- 
ness on this slender capital. Failure from over 
expansion would naturally be classed as lack of 
capital, but really in the ultimate analysis, means 
incompetent business administration. 

Properly conducted research work should show 
us how much business could be safely handled 
on a given amount of capital and indicate the 
danger point beyond which we could not safely 
go. The farther we go into research work, the 
wider the field of possibilities becomes, and it 
would seem that with persistent and consecutive 
effort along these lines, we could all become 
capable merchants’ and stabilize our business to 
such an extent that failures would practically 
be unheard of among jewelers. There is not a 
phase of our business that will not be touched 
by a properly conducted research. 

We have been very much gratified at the 
manner in which the trade has responded to our 
calls for assistance. A complete separate report 
will be made on the financial condition. We have 
subscriptions enough in sight now to warrant us in 
continuing the work, and the limit of its benefits 
will only be measured by the amount subscribed by 
the members of the trade, both wholesale and 
retail. 

To sum up briefly what our ambitions are, will 
state they are: 

(1) The providing of a model accounting 
system, based upon the practical experi- 





ence of the entire field—a system which, 
by it’s adaptability to our particular re- 
quirements, will give us, ‘at all times, an 
intelligent and accurate conception of our 
cost of operation, etc., expose leaks and 
losses, disclose lines which are being 
handled without profit and at the same 
time enable us to render statistics which 
are uniformly based. 
(2) A scientific survey in order to arrive at 
the present cost of doing business upon 
the part of retail jewelers in all sections 
of the country, under both similar and 
differing conditions, as a means to the 
establishing of percentages which should 
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serve as a valuable and increasingly ac- 
curate guide to the conduct of our busi- 
ness—in other words, for the securing 
of attainable standards for any given lo- 
cality or any given condition. 

(3) The development of more efficient sales- 
manship; salesmanship that will not only 
sell goods to more customers, but will 
sell them a better quality of goods and 
increase the sales in that manner; sales- 
manship that will impress quality on the 
minds of the customers, and not depend 
upon price to make the sale. 

(4) The securing of expert advice on store- 

keeping problems on every possible sub- 

ject and from every possible source. 

Eliminate waste at every point possible— 

waste of materials—waste of man power 

as well as elimination of wasteful meth- 
ods. 

(6) Pooling business experience from all re- 
tail jewelers for the benefit of all retail 
jewelers. 

(7) The distribution of all these valuable aids 
to business through field secretaries; 
through trade journals and by corre- 
spondence. ., 


wi 
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These plans properly executed will improve the 


retail jewelry business, which is the foundation 
of the entire structure, and will, in turn, im- 
prove the conditions of the manufacturer and 


the distributor in a like manner, and to an equal 


extent. Better accounting, correct statements of 
financial conditions; quicker turnover of stock 
and other improved business -methods means 


sounder financial conditions for the retailer, 
shorter terms for the manufacturer, more prompt 
payments and less risk in extending credit. 

In considering this far-reaching proposition for 
the welfare of the jewelry trade, naturally you 
will ask what you can do as your part in this 
creat work. 

First: You can subscribe to the fund required 
to properly handle the Stores carrying 


Ww (0 Tr k . 


stock of $100,000 or more can, without hardship 
subscribe $100 per year for three years, which is 
considered a full membership. It looks like quite 
a sum, but analyzing it out, you will find it is 
less than $2.00 per week; a trifling expenditure 
for the results to be attained. Stores carrying 
stocks of, say, $50,000 and upwards can subscribe 
$50 per year, an item of about $1.00 per week 
which we are sure will never be felt. Stores 
carrying still smaller stocks can easily pay in 
$10 per year; a sum of less than $1.00 per month 
which will not be felt by even the smallest ne 
tailer. 

With our large membership, if each will do 
his little part, it will not be felt by any, and will be 
a profit to all. 

Second: After supplying the funds, the next 
service you can perform will be to co-operate 
with the Bureau of Research and turn in inteljj. 
gent reports of your business on printed forms, 
which will be furnished you with as full explana. 
tion as can possibly be printed. 

Third: You can forward to the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Research Fund, or to myself directly, 
any and every idea that comes to you that may 
seem worthy of attention, or helpful to the 
jewelers generally. You will realize that all of 
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“GLAD HAND’ COMMITTEE. 
these ideas cannot be adopted, but they will all 
be given careful consideration, and as many as 
can be assimilated, will be distributed to the 


jewelers generally. 

Fourth: You can carry the message of better 
business methods to your neighboring jeweler, and 
urge him to co-operate with us, whether he is a 
member or not. If he does not care to join the 
association, we still want him to be a better 
merchant for his own benefit as well as ours. In- 
telligent merchants are not price cutters, and it 
is your duty to yourself and to our association, 
business 


to make your competitor an intelligent 
man if possible. 
Fifth: You can, each and all of you, resolve 


to pay larger dues to your association. It is my 
ambition to see the retail jewelers entirely self- 
supporting after the completion of our three years 
of eduveztional effort. 

California has always been self-supporting, and 
has never accepted a page of advertising or any 
other contribution to our Association from manu- 
facturer or jobber, or anyone outside of our 
membership. We believe we have a greater self- 
respect, and we believe we are more _ respected 
hy the manufacturers and jobbers than. if we 
were constantly asking for small contributions to 
keep our Association going, : 

Think this matter of dues over carefully. You 
e°n assure yourselves that success can never come 
from Association work that does not have ade 
quate funds to conduct its work properly. 


The contributions we have made to our State 
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Association in California have been returned to 


ug many times. , 
I would recommend graduation of dues in ac- 


cordance with the amount of stock carred by the 
members. The larger your business 1s, the greater 
will be the returns from Association work, and 
the easier you will find it to pay adequate dues to 
your State Association. 

I have an earnest hope that the coming years 
will see the retail jewelers standing shoulder to 
shoulder for the benefit of the entire jewelry 


trade, whether they are members of our associ- 


ation or not. 

Mr. Brock was followed by H. Victor 
Wright, ex-president of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association. His re- 
marks were reported briefly last week by 
THE JEWELERS’ CrrcuLAR. His speech in 
full follows: 


ADDRESS OF H. VICTOR WRIGHT. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen :— 

I have been invited to address you upon the 
work which it is our ambition to accomplish for 
the benefit of our craft, made possible through 





H. VICTOR WRIGHT, EX-PRESIDENT 
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the establishmert of an American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association Sustaining Membership 
Fund, and of the success which has resulted from 
our endeavors in that direction. 

I count it a great privilege to be permitted to 
do this and to have had some small part in the 
promotion of this enterprise, because I am _ so 
firmly convinced that it is by far the most im- 
portant step undertaken by your association, and 
that, the accomplishment of our purpose will 
mean more to the entire trade—wholesale and 
retail alike—than anything that has ever been at- 
tempted in its behalf. 

During recent years we have heard and read 
much concerning the cost of doing business and 
our attention has been frequently directed to many 
of the problems Which confront us as we en- 
deavor to establish our respective organizations 
upon a sound and profitable basis, and the dis- 
cussion of these topics has been more or less help- 
ful and enlightening. 

I believe, however, that you will all agree with 
me that the results have not been as definite as 
they should be and the reason for this is not dif- 
ficult to determine, for while we -have been gradu- 
ally awakening to the vital necessity for a more 
intelligent conduct of our business and the need 
for a standardization of costs as a basis for suc- 
cessful operation, we have had no means of se- 
curing these. 

_ Many of us, although far too few, know what 
it 1s costing us to do business, but how many 
of us know what it ought to cost us, or how our 








own cost of operation compares with that of 
others, 
Until recently this information, although in- 


valuable would have been impossible to secure, 
for we are only just coming to realize that co- 
operation, even among competitors, is one of the 
greatest forces at our command, and that we 
have nothing to lose by an exchange of ex- 
periences, but everything to gain. Legitimate 
competition and legitimate co-operation should go 
hand in hand. We need them both. 

We need competition. Without it the manu- 
facturer would lose the incentive to introduce 
new and attractive merchandise, the salesman 


would become an nonentity, and the merchant an 
irresponsive and irresponsible. 


indolent machine, 


CARL J. RICKER, 
PRESIDENT KANSAS’ ASSOCIATION. 


But we have no need for cut-throat competition, 
for such competition is hurtful to all and helpful 
to none. 

We believe in the very large majority of in- 
stances it is the result. of ignorance—the lack 
of knowledge of the cost of selling. 

Do you say that it is your privilege to sell your 
merchandise at lower prices than those of your 
competitor? Yes, it is, if you are underselling 
as the result of your greater efficiency of opera- 
tion and you are securing a legitimate net profit, 
but if your underselling is the result of ignorance 
of your cost of operation, then, by so doing, 
you are not only injuring yourself, but you are, 
at the same time, destroying the foundations of 
the entire trade. 

Neither is it sufficient, gentlemen, that your 
own business is healthy and based upon principles 
that are intelligent and sound; for your protec- 
tion requires that you should concern yourself 
with the remedy for an unhealthy and therefore, 
undermining condition upon the part of your 
competitor. ; 

In order to counteract this, therefore, it be- 
comes our duty and privilege to cultivate the art 
of co-operation that by its practice we may be 
enabled to maintain a competition which is based 
upon intelligence and which is fair to our com- 
petitors and equally fair to ourselves. 

It is this realization alone which makes pos- 
sible the work upon which we are now entering 
and which holds out for all of us such golden 
opportunities. 

As an association it is not within our province 
to take united action to enforce co-operation, any 
more than we can do so in defense of trade 
principles, however, desirable their enforcement 
may appear to us to be, but the advantage o: as- 
sociations such as this, lies in the fact that we 
can secure this co-operation and adherence to 
trade principles through the individual responsive- 
ness upon the part of its members, which is the 
result of the education and enlightenment which 
contact, each with the other, inevitably promotes. 

I refer to this in order to emphasize our privil- 





eges as an association and our rightful limita- 
tions, and at the same time, to suggest to you 
whether we value as highly as we should, the im- 
mense advantages which our association offers to 
its members through affording them the oppor: 
tunity to uniformly act as the result of individual 
enlightenment and the co-operative impulse which 
it creates. 

The work upon which: we are now entering 
would be impossible to perform without an or- 
ganization such as this behind it, but organiza- 
tion in itself is not sufficient; there must be in- 
dividual co-operation upon the part of the mem- 
bers who compose it if the work is to be suc- 
onmm..*-?? 

Out of approximately 250,000 industrial and 
mercantile corporations doing business in this 
country during the year 1914 (banking, railroads 
and public utility corporations being excepted), 
100,000 of these showed no net income what- 
ever; 90,000 made les sthan $5,000 net income 
for the year’s operation, while the remaining 
60,000 showed a net income of $5,000 a year 
and over. That, however, is not all. Note further 
this significant fact. 

That out of the 60,000 successful corporations 
referred to, 30,000 of them had not written off 
one cent for depreciation of any description and 
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were paying taxes to the Government, therefore, 
upon inflated balance sheets. 

In which group would we find ourselves? 
Among the 100,000 operating without ‘profit? 
Among the 90,000 with a net profit of less than 
$5,000.00? Or, among the 60,000 with the still 
larger profit? And, if in the latter class, then 
among which 30,000 would investigation find us? 
Among those who had observed the necessity for 
depreciation which sound business practice and 
protection demands, or among those, who through 
ignorance, had been unfair to themselves? 

Keenness of competition and low margins of 
profit; slowness of turn-over and abnormal over- 
head present problems which we cannot afford 
to ignore, and even if we were not prepared to 
avail ourselves of all the advantage which we 
can secure from an accumulation of the experi- 
ences of others and from an adherence, as individ- 
uals, to the fundamental principles which these 
experiences reveal, then we must be prepared. to 
take the consequences of our own inertia and the 
law of the survival of the fittest will put us slow- 
ly, or swiftly, where we belong. 

The scientific study of retail merchandising is 
one of the most pronounced developments of the 
day in which we are ‘living. It is our, duty 
and privilege at this time to apply that study to 
our own particular line of industry and reap 
the benefits which will inevitably accrue. No- 
where can this be so logically and successfully 
conducted as within our own ranks. 

‘The gathering of statistics in order to com- 
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pare experiences and establish definite percent- 
ages as a profitable basis of operation, will be the 
most important feature of the work upon which 
it is our purpose ‘to embark, but in order that 
this work may be of value, it will be necessary, 
that, as individuals, we shall resolve to co-op- 
erate in this undertaking by contributing the data 
from our own experience, which may be required, 
and it is most important that we should realize 
this personal responsibility which we owe to our- 
selves and to the trade at large. 

However, it will be seen that in order to ar- 
rive at accurate costs of operation which will 
serve as a guide to more efficient management, 
it is imperative that we should adopt a system 
of accounting not only accurate and theoretically 
sound, but uniform in its classifications. This 
fact has been realized by all those who have en- 
gaged in work of this nature for other industries 
and must apply equally to our own. 

For that reason we have recognized that pro- 
vision must be made for the development of a 
model accounting system, which will be accept- 
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able to retailers, large and small, and that its 
general adoption, either wholly or at least insofar 
as may be necessary in order to gather statistics 
which are uniformly based, must precede the ac- 
cumulating of the statistics, the accuracy and uni- 
formity of which is so essential to their value. 

Possibly a few words in regard to this system 
may not be amiss at this time. We have recog- 
nized with the utmost appreciation, the value of 
many features of systems which have been most 
carefully prepared of recent years, for the benefit 
of the retail trade at large, and, in one or two 
instances, specifically for our own. None of the 
systems, has, however, covered our requirements 
as fully as we contemplate in the system which 
we believe should be developed from within our 
own ranks—from the accumulated experience of 
all of us—and should include, not only an Ac- 
counting System, but a system for the registration 
of merchandise, for the handling of repairs, job 
envelopes, etc., and which will provide forms to 
take care of the records of our business at all 
a = - 9 

Is it not a fact that the reason why the book- 
keeping department has, in the past, been so us- 
ually regarded as un-productive, has been that it 
has largely failed to bring to the surface the ia- 
formation which was so sorely needed and of 
which at times, the merchant vaguely realized the 
lack, with the result that this most important de- 
partment has been considered more or less nec- 
essary, but seldom helpful or profitable? 

The bookkeeping methods of today, should not, 
however, be so regarded, and the merchant who 
neglects to take cognizance of the facts which 
are thereby disclosed, is shortsighted and likely 
to be short-lived. 








The furnishing, however, of a Model Account- 
ing System, based upon the practical experience 
of the entire field, a system, which, by its adapt- 
ability to our particular requirements, will give 
us at all times an intelligent and accurate concep- 
tion of our cost of operation; expose leaks and 
losses; disclose lines which are being handled 
without profit, and at the same time, enable us 
to render statistics which are uniformly based, 
followed by a scientific survey, in order to arrive 
at the present cost of doing business upon the 
part of the retail jewelers in all sections of the 
country, under both similar and differing condi- 
tions, as a means to the establishment of per- 
centages which should serve as a valuable and 
increasingly accurate guide in the conduct of 
our business—in other words, for the securing of 
attainable standards for any given locality or any 
given condition, is not all that is contemplated by 
the movement which this Sustaining Membership 
Fund makes possible. 

It is our desire to make provision for the 
securing of expert advice on store-keeping prob- 
lems and the development of more efficient sales- 
manship, and for the engaging of one or more 
Field Secretaries, who can be sent to all sections 
of the count.y to personally assist the trade in 
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the study of their problems and encourage the 
installation of properly standardized accounting, 
as a means to increased efficiency. 

The response to our efforts for the establish- 
ment of a Sustaining Membership Fund for the 
carrying out of these objects has been exceed- 
ingly gratifying and indeed we could not see 
how it could be otherwise, for serious reflection 
must convince us that such a movement, if in- 
telligently conducted and with adequate provision 
made for its successtul operation, must be ex- 
ceedingly far-reaching in its beneficence and all 
branches of the trade will inevitably and logical- 
ly share in its benefits. 

The greatest prosperity of manufacturer or 
jobber must come through the ability of the re- 
tailer to intelligently conduct his business. An 
increasingly intelligent direction of the retail busi- 
ness will enable us to increase our sales and at 
the same time reduce our percentage of over- 
head; make the proper turnover of stock; ren- 
der correct statements of financial condition that 
place us in a position where we can secure the 
credit to which we are entitled and can meet our 
obligations with greater promptitude, all of which 
is directly beneficial to the wholesale interests with 
which we are so closely allied. 

At the present writing eighty-seven (87) manu- 
facturers, jobbers or retail jewelers have sub- 
scribed to our Sustaining Membership Fund; in 
some instances manufacturing jewelers have sub- 
scribed for five (5) memberships ($500 per an- 
num for three years) and in other cases for 





two (2) memberships ($200 per annum for three 
years) in recognition of the vast import of the 
work upon which we are engaging. 

In addition to the above, the State associations 
of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska and Wis- 
consin have also generously contributed to this 
Fund. 

These subscriptions represent a total. of over 
$33,000 or approximately $11,000 per annum for 
three years, which is about one-half the amount 
which we believe to be necessary for the accom. 
plishment of this work, and while, therefore, en- 
tirely inadequate, yet it has been felt that the 
response to our limited appeal has been amply 
sufficient to justify us in proceeding with the 
preparation of an accounting system, upon which 
we are now engaged, assured that, when brought 
to the attention of a still broader field, whole- 
salers and retailers alike will gladly contribute 
with a readiness and appreciation of the wonderful] 
possibilities of the undertaking equalling that of 
those who have been thus far approached. 














LOUIS C. EBELING, SECRETARY OF THE ST. LOUIS 
JOINT COMMITTEE OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
JEWELERS. 


We will greatly appreciate suggestions from all 
of our members in regard to systems, or features 
of systems, which may be in operation in their 
own organizations, which they believe to be worthy 
of investigation, because we want to avail our- 
selves of the practical experience of the trade in 
this regard, 

Might I, therefore, be permitted to suggest, and 
indeed to cordially urge, that members com- 
municate with the board of trustees promptly in 
regard to such features as might, in their judg- 
ment, receive to advantage the consideration of 
those who are engaged in the preparation of this 
system. Your suggestions will be most welcome 
and undoubtedly most helpful. 

It is, of course, impossible for us to person- 
ally interview the entire retail trade and we are 
glad, therefore, to have this opportunity of ad- 
dressing so representative a gathering of our 
membership, because we feel that every possible 
opportunity should be given to retailers through- 
out the country to share in the privilege of the 
work which we are undertaking, not only by their 
financial support, but by giving to their fellow- 
members the benefit of their own experience and 
by co-operating with each other in the render- 
ing of reports upon their business, when re 
quested to do so, to such organization as may 
be selected for that purpose. 

We believe that every retailer, large or small, 
will take a more keen and personal interest im 
this work if in some degree financially interested 
in its operations; at the same time, we are equal- 
ly desirous that as large a number as possible 
should contribute data which will assist us in af 
riving at attainable standards and a more intelli- 
gent conduct of the retail jewelry trade, and in 
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turn receive the benefits of these investigations 
risons, 

wee and more are we coming to realize the 
yalue of co-operative effort, but co-operative ef- 
fort requires that each and every one of us 
must be ready to do his part, and if, in the carry- 
the work which we have suggested, 
there is a disposition upon the part of all of us 
to do our share, the results will, I am sure, 
abundantly justify the endeavor. 

We are facing the prospect of keener com- 
petition than ever in the markets of the world 
and the demands upon our resources, which our 
participation in this tremendous world struggle 
which engages wus, will inevitably create, both 
require, that we should prepare ourselves to meet 
these conditions. To do this we must abandon 
the slip-shod methods of the past. 

Our errors can be corrected in two ways—either 
by interference upon the part of the Government, 
(which, in my judgment will, if need be, ultimate- 
ly step in to save us from ourselves), or from 
the co-operative effort which our trade associa- 


ing out of 








ALFRED 0. BALD, CHAIRMAN 
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tions, national and local, make possible. Which, 


gentlemen, do you prefer? 

It is our duty to the country which we love 
to “do our bit” and duty and honor and privilege 
alike demand that we shall do our share, 

May I leave with you the thought that we are 
fulfilling a most vitally important and patriotic 
duty when we set ourselves to the task of more 
productive effort and energy; thereby enabling 
us to meet these conditions and measure up to 
these requirements as a result of better business 
methods and out of our surplus energy and con- 
centrated effort. 


After Mr. Brock had read the list of 
subscribers to the sustaining member- 
ship fund, additional subscriptions were 
asked for, and subscriptions ranging 
from $10 to $100 were made by the fol- 
lowing: E. R. Abrahamsen, Cleveland, O.; 
Hugh E. King Sales Co., Chicago; T. F. 
Gerlach, St. Louis; J. L. Shepherd, New 
York; Fred H. Myers, Warren, O.; J. H. 
Booth, Alton, Ill.; J. L. Wanner, Paducah, 
Ky.; Joseph H. Meyer Bros., New York; 
August H. Stecher Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
K, Falkenberg, Walla Walla, Wash.; T. 
L. Combs, Omaha, Nebr.; L. W. Otte Co., 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; Green Griffin Co., 
Boise, Idaho; E. O. Little, Auburn, Ind.; 
_ Mack Hurlbut, Fort Dodge, Ia.; Conrad 
J. Brotherly, Newark, N. J.; Oscar Wur- 





litzer, Chicago; E. F. Ashbrook, James- 
port, Mo. 

First Vice-President Brock reported a 
partial list of previous subscribers to the 
sustaining membership fund as follows: 

Boston, Mass.—Smith-Patterson Co. 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Buffalo Jewelry Case 
Co., Inc., Eugene Tanke. 

Cuicaco.—Juergens & Andersen Co., C. 
D. Peacock, Inc. 

CINCINNATI, O.—Fox Bros. & Co. 

Datias, Tex.—Arthur A, Everts Co. 

DENvER, CoLo.—Bohm-Allen Jewelry Co. 

Detroit, Micu.—Traub Bros. & Co. 

FALL River, MaAss.—C. E. Gifford & Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Baldwin-Miller Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Jaccard Jewelry Cor- 
poration. 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—Brock & Co., Fea- 
gans & Co., S. Nordlinger & Sons, E. W. 
Reynolds Co., E. Bastheim Co., Dono- 
van & Seamans, Montgomery Bros. 

MERIDEN, Conn.—International Silver Co. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Bunde & Upmeyer Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Barker Jewelry 
Co., F. L. Bosworth Co., S. H. Clausin & 
Co., L. C. Gaus & Co., J. B. Hudson & 
Son, S. Jacobs & Co., Kirchner & Re- 
nich, Chas. Olson & Co., C. M. Thomsen 
Co., Weld & Sons, White & MacNaught, 
T. B. Wilson & Co., R. G. Winter Jewelry 
Co. 

Mount VERNON, N. Y.—E. H. Hufnagel, 


Inc. 


Newark, N. J.—Allsopp Bros., Bippart, 
Griscom & Osborn, J. A. & S. W. Gran- 
bery, Frank Krementz Co., Larter & 
Sons, Jean R. Tack, Ziruth Burgess Co. 

NEWBURYPORT, CoNN.—Towle Mfg. Co. 

New Yorx.—Abel Bros. & Co., Arnstein 
Bros. & Co., Bayer & Pretzfelder Co., 
Ernest Gideon Bek, Inc., Davidson & 
Schwab, Inc., The Gorham Co., A. J. 
Hedges & Co., Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 
L. & M. Kahn & Co., Emil W. Kohn, 
Leys, Christie & Co., Walter P. Mc- 
Teigue, Inc., J. Mehrlust, Carter, Gough 
& Co., Omega Watch Co., Powers & 
Mayer, Inc., Enos Richardson & Co., 
Sloan & Co., Robt. B. Steele, L. E. Water- 
man Co., Hayden W. Wheeler & Co., 
Julius Wodiska, Woods & Chatellier, 
Inc., A. Wittnauer Co. 

NortH ATTLEBORO, MAss.—R. Blackinton 
& Co., Frank M. Whiting Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Keystone 
Case Co., M. Sickles & Sons. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I—Low-Taussig-Karpeles 
Co. 

SALT LAKE City, UtAn.—Boyd, Park 
Jewelry Co. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Eisenstadt Mfg. Co. 

St. Paut, Minn.—Sischo & Beard. 

SAN Francisco, Cat.—Baldwin Jewelry 
Co., California Jewelry Co., Dohrmann 
Commercial Co., Alphonse Judis Co., 
Morgan & Allen Co., M. Schussler & Co., 
Inc., Shreve & Co., Shreve, Treat & 


Watch 


Eacret, Sorenson Co., A. I. Hall &* Son, 
Inc. 
Utica, N. Y.—Evans & Sons, Inc. 
WALLINGForRD, Conn.—R. Wallace & Sons 
Mfg. Co. 
WALTHAM, Mass.—Waltham Watch Co. 
F. W. Drosten of St. Louis promised 





to get several additional $100 subscrip- 
tions. 

Mack Hurlbut suggested that. subscrip- 
tions be on the basis of $1 per $1,000 of 
stock. 

Mr. Brock declared that the best money 
he ever spent was on association work, 
and declared that if it was necessary he 
would cheerfully give $100 a month 
toward sustaining the California associa- 
tion. He said that his company had 
twice spent $2,000 to improve its account- 
ing system, and did not get as much 
benefit as from the research work of the 


association. 
Tuesday Night 
At the executive session Tuesday night 
Mack Hurlbut suggested that, although 
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the jeweler could least afford to cut down 
service, that the association indorse the | 
conservation of service campaign of the 
National Defense Council. He was re- 
quested to draw up such a resolution and 
submit it to the resolution committee. 

George L. Palmer, Newport News, Va., 
suggested the adoption by the association 
of a ring to distinguish the members, but 
no action was taken. 

A telegram of greeting and felicitation 
from Frank E. Davis, Northampton, 
Mass., was read. 

F. W. Drosten predicted that before 
the next national convention all the big 
jewelers of the country would be mem- 
bers of the association. “We are going 
after them,” he said, “and we are going to 
get them.” 

G. L. Palmer said that most of the big 
jewelers were once little jewelers, and if 
they were gone after in the right spirit 
he believed they would:all come in. 

The discussion turned to the benefits 
of membership and the saving of the 
trade from the five per cent. war tax was 
instanced as one of the great benefits of 
the past year, in which non-members par- 
ticipated. Several members told of the 
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strenuous efforts which resulted in sav- 
ing the trade from that tax. Mr. Drosten 
said that on receiving a telegram from 
Chairman Rothschild of the vigilance 
committee he called meetings the next 
day of the retail jewelers, the associated 
retailers and the Chamber of Commerce, 
with the result that scores of telegrams 
were sent to Congressmen. K. Falken- 
berg of Walla Walla, Wash., said that 
when’ he received the Rothschild tele- 
gram he immediately wrote to the mem- 
bers of the association in Washington 
Staté and within 24 hours they all sent 
telegrams. He followed it up with a 
campaign for new members, appointing a 
committeeman for each section of the 
State and instructed the committeemen to 
use the argument-that it.was the associa- 
tion that saved them from the tax. The 
result was that the membership increased 
from 62° to 103. 

The report of Benjamin T. Ash, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., on special legislation was 
nexf in order. This report was published 
in full last. week. : 

M. H. Bell of Kalamazoo, Mich., next 
reported for the committee on skilled 

orkmen. His report also appeared in 
THe JEWELERS’. CIRCULAR last week. 

Alfred O. Bald, Buffalo, N. Y., made 
the report for the committee on trans- 
portation, telling of the difficulties en- 
ee by reason of the present con- 
gested conditions. | 
One member suggested that the time 
was about here for the State associa- 
tions to send delegates to the national 
conventions, paying all or part of their 
expenses. He thought that this would 
insure attendance and would also have 
the effect of causing the delegates to at- 
tend all the sessions, treating the con- 
vention more seriously than they did 
when they came merely as visitors. The 
ensuing discussion revealed that several 
associations had sent delegates to the 
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present convention and that one city as- 
sociation, that of Buffalo, N. Y., had sent 
a delegate. 

Joseph Mazer, New York, made the fol- 
lowing report for the committee on Trade 
Marks and Assaying: 


REPORT OF JOSEPH MAZER. 


It seems strange indeed for me, who has often 
stood before this assembly in the capacity of a 
pedigreed retailer, to stand before you—now a 





G. SCHERZINGER, WISCONSIN'S OLDEST 
JEWELER. 


hybrid. My bucking broncho from Oklahoma 
changed and sentenced to the lowly life of a street 
car plug pulling the world’s only horse car. My 


eye, which previously had gazed upon none but 
dusky Indian maidens, be-painted and adorned 
now wavers in its forward direction as it notes 


other maidens, not so dusky, but quite as fully 
painted, and most alluringly dressed in the ab- 
breviated fa ‘ions now so popular at Coney Isl- 


and’s swimming holes. 

Therefore, if what I say lacks that continuity 
of thought which indicates grasp of my subject, 
you will understand that the Broadway lights have 
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somewhat dazzled my brain and befogged my in- 
tellect, and you will exercise your charity ac- 
cordingly. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, since meeting with you 
last, I have ceased to be a retailer and can no 
longer take that part in your affairs which for. 
merly characterized my activities. Those labors 
of love, which heretofore you entrusted to my 
care, must now be performed by other and more 
capable hands. My voice, which in the past was 
ever ready to defend or uphold the cause I be. 
lieved to be right, must bridle itself in the dis. 
cussions of the future, for henceforth, my activyi- 
ties, like Caesar’s wife, must and will be above 
suspicion, 

When I wrote your president that I had sold 
my retail jewelry business and associated myself, 
instead, with a New York diamond importing 
house, and offered him my resignation as chair- 
man of the Assay Bureau, he paid me the greatest 
tribute one man could pay to another by replying 
in substance, that it was his desire that I continue 
in my official capacity until the regular meeting in 
August, and at that time give to the convention 
my report and my resignation. The confidence 
in my integrity which his answer implied is 
greatly valued and will be, and is, cherished as 
a tender memory and it is as chairman of the 
Assay Bureau that I now address you. 


During the past year this bureau has made 32 
assays. Only five of these have been sent to 
the membership. Twenty-one more are now com- 
plete to be published as soon as your officers 
deem advisable. Six of the assays were rendered 
useless because of various complications. 

Realizing that what I say may influence your 
future actions, and with full knowledge of my 


responsibility, I make the following suggestions: |; 


1. By all means continue the work. The many 
letters I have received in the past year asking 
why the assays were not appearing with their 
former regularity, proves that the membership 
values the information which the assays contain. 

2. If the present policy of assaying three 
articles of each line tested be continued, then I 
recommend that the three items be bought at the 
one time, or where that is not possible, to quote 
the price of all three, the same as that paid for 
the first article, and thereby avoid the confusion 
caused by differences in price on the same arti- 
cles due to market changes. 

3. I quote competing lines at the prices pre- 
vailing when the assays of such goods commenced 
and make impossible the injustice sometimes done 
to firms when goods are not procurable until after 
some assays have already been made, when a dif- 
ferent price prevails. 

[ have made but these three suggestions, be- 
cause I feel they cover the entire subject, and be- 
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lieve them to be justified after four years of ex- 


rience. 
“? is not modesty that prompts me to say that 


bureau, during the past year, has been 


the assay 
sadly neglected. I offer no excuses for none 
can avail, It is true that selling out my business, 


my real estate, trying to get together my accounts 
and going through the experience of breaking 
a home, which had become dear to me after 15 
years, occupied much of my time, but it should 
not have interfered with the duties I owed this 
organization. 

At last year’s meeting, you appropriated $1,500 
to this bureau. One thousand dollars of that 
money, you saw fit to spend .on me and honored 
me—as I did not deserve to be honored—by buy- 
jng me an automobile. The remaining $500 you 
entrusted to my care to spend for assay purposes. 
I feel that I could do no less than to return to 
you the five hundred intact. The 32 assays made 
this year must be my token of love to you, and 
let no one who values my friendship think that 
this money comes out of any purse other than 
my own. 

And, in closing, I would not be human if I 
did not feel that in tendering my resignation as 
an active member of an organization, which for 
10 years has been my religion—that I sever some 
of life’s sweetest ties. But, however much you 
may erase me from your books, I pray God I 
have so conducted myself that you will never 
want to eliminate me from your hearts. For 
whatever you may henceforth call me—traveling 
man, wholesaler, importer or ex-retailer, I will 
always be one of you in soul and spirit. My 
heart, my hand, my speech and my intellect will 
ever be yours. 


The report of the trade interests com- 
mittee, which was on the program for 
Friday afternoon, was also made at this 
session by Ellis Gifford of Fall River, 
Mass. It was as follows: 


REPORT OF ELLIS GIFFORD, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
TRADES INTEREST COM MITTEE, 


During the past year, the jewelry trade, like 
all others, has been feeling the change to war 
conditions. During such an upheaval certain in- 
terests are quite likely to be overlooked in the 
readjustment unless they have the organization 
actively interested to watch their cause. This com- 
mittee has tried to keep in mind the interests of 
the retailer in these changing conditions. 

Most of our work has been along the lines of 
trying to show the manufacturers that it costs the 
retailer of this country a great deal more than 
they suppose to do business. In readjusting the 
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prices to the new high levels on trade mark and 
standard price merchandise, the retailer’s margin 
has been badly cut in numerous cases. We 
have tried to go to the rescue. But, we must ad- 
mit, we have had little success. The silver situ- 
ation, through agitation, started by the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association, has assumed 
a much better aspect. But in other lines, we have 
been unable to give the manufacturers definite 
enough figures so that they will give us serious 
attention. For this they cannot be blamed. Our 
own position is very weak. All we can give the 
maker of a branded article that wants to put a 
fair price on his produt is what we think it costs 
in the retail jewelry field to distribute his product. 
We may have firm convictions that we know what 
it costs us to do business. But this is not con- 
clusive evidence to even a well intentioned manu- 
facturer. When he is risking the market on his 
product he wants absolute figures. Up to this 
time these figures have been out of the question. 
But, as the executive officers will show, this as- 
sociation has started a survey of the retail jewelry 
field that will show the manufacturers and inci- 
dentally ourselves just what it costs to market a 
product through the retail jewelry channels. With 
such figures available we believe that the manu- 
facturers will see to it that all of their fixed 
prices take ovr overhead and profit into considera- 
tion. We must have these figures before the pres- 
ent market breaks and prices again resumé the low 
level. On this readjustment would be the logical 
time to put the matter of our exact costs up to 
the manufacturer. 


We kave followed up the clock situation and are 
glad to report some success in the changing of the 
margin on the line, after agitation from a num- 
ber of sources showed them that they were actu- 
ally asking the retailer to sell their clocks at a 
loss. We believe that the present price should 
give us more margin, taking into consideration the 
high expense in selling clocks. A number of other 
clocks are today on the market at a margin of 
profit which shows a loss to the average retailer 
on every clock he sells. We have tried to show 
this situation to the makers, But they come right 
back with the statement to give them the actual 
facts as to costs. We have told them some actual 
costs from individual retailers. But they imme- 
diately say that these men are not efficient mer- 
chants, that their casts should be lower. One 
clock manufacturer states that any merchant should 
be able to make a large profit on a margin of 25 
per cent. on the selling price or his store is not 
run elficiently, We believe that the cost of doing 
business is nearer 35 per cent. than 25 per cent., 
but have not the figures to prove it. 

Most of our trouble with the manufacturers 
comes from a different way of figuring overhead. 
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In the case of a manufacturer, they include every 
item that goes into the cost of the goods directly 
or indirectly into the item called cost. Then on 
top of this they add a profit of a certain amount. 
In our case our price which we pay the manu- 
facturer is simply our cost of raw material. We» 
give to this raw material much added value by 
bringing it to the attention of the people who 
will pay the manufacturer to make it. Our window 
displays, show cases, salesmen’s expense, etc., are 
just as much a part of the cost of the distribution 
of these goods as is the. manufacturer’s selling 
expense, which is figured as a part of his cost. 
Without distribution what good would it be to 
make merchandise? Does not efficient distribu- 
tion more than offset its added cost by allowing 
the manufacturer to make greater savings in 
manufacturing by making in larger quantities? : 
And yet the manufacturer cannot seem to grasp the 
idea that his finished article can be raw material: 
and that we can add anything to its value. It 
seems to us that we should, if possible, start a 
movement in the jewelry trade to call the cost 
of goods not the net cost of raw material but this: 
plus our overhead. Then on top of this we should” 
place our profit, The word cost is getting us into 
trouble. We must be very careful how we use 
it as we have been careful for years in the use of 
the word “perfect” when describing a diamond. ° 
Both of these words have too much kick back. 
Remember cost includes something besides ‘that 
cost of the wood in making a chair. Just so, 
what you pay the manufacturer, is no more your 
cost of that watch than what the wood cost the 
chair manufacturer. By getting this idea into our 
own heads, we may be able to get the manufac- 
turers to finally see the difference in position of 
a distributor and maker. 


As has been called to your attention repeatedly’ 
in the past, look out for your repair department’ 
prices. A jewelry worker, clock or watchmaker, 
has to spend too much time and money to teach 
his skilled trade not to make some profit from’ 
his skill. Why should we spend half a lifetimé’ 
learning a trade and then spend the other half 
giving away all we have learned. No one will 
respect us unless we have sufficient respect for 
our own trade to make it a profitable occupation. 
Just as soon as we can make the jewelry trade 
more profitable, just then we will add to the re- 
spect the general public will give us. 

And one of the surest ways for the average 
store to stop a leak and therefore make money, 
is to dive into its repair department. Figure out 
some price that your men must earn for each 
hour they work to make their work profitable to 
you, or what you must earn yourself, when at the 
bench. Then put a price on your work which will 
get that price. Any work which will not give that 
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price is unprofitable. Let the other fellow do it. 
He will still be doing it when you buy that auto- 
mobile. We would suggest that general jobbing 
work, watch and clock repairing, should surely re- 
turn a gross profit of $1 per hour outside of the 
costs of materials. Remember in figuring costs 
of clock repairing, to get paid for all those extra 
trips which we all have to make to put a clock 
into beat after the maid has moved it, or to ad- 
just the strike after the master of the house let 
it run down. We admit, in these cases, it would 
be far fairer to charge for those extra trips sep- 
arately. But we believe that the flat charge cov- 
ering everything has become firmly rooted upon the 
trade, that it would be difficult to change it at 


once. This flat charge and guarantee is an evil 
with which no other trade is encumbered. We 
must find some way to get rid of it. We guar- 


antee a clock against risks that no insurance com- 
pany in the world would take without a good 
premium charge. Do we always collect this pre- 
mium ? 

Is it not more often paid out of our own pocket 
and goes into that big bug-bear “Repair depart- 
ment losses ?”’ 

We should first of all, even the smallest one 
man shops, be merchants and not tinkerers. Did 
you ever hear of a cobbler getting wealthy? Look 
at the prosperous merchant shoeman in your town 
and then try to find their repair departments. 

We feel that the work proposed in our last re- 
port for an investigation and survey of the jewelry 
field, now so successfully being pushed through 
by the trustee, our vice-president, George A. Brock, 
will do more for you merchants personally and in- 
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dividually in the line of increased profits than any- 
thing in which you can invest money. Every cent 
furnished this committee will grow dollars for 
every jeweler. This furthering of knowledge of 
our own means of livelihood is the best business 
we can engage in. Give Mr. Brock and his work 
your earnest support and pay your share of the 
cost of the work. 

We recommend that this convention adopt some 
such guarantee as the following to be recommended 
to the jewelers of the country for universal adop- 
‘tion: “We guarantee watches and clocks sold or 
repaired by us against mechanical defects which 
appear within 30 days and after that time we are 
not responsible for broken parts such as main 
springs or for cleaning.” 

We know that such a radical move will cause 
trouble at first. But believe that it is. fair to the 
public and ourselves to take this stand and that 
eventually the trade will gain immensely by adopt- 
ing such a guarantee. 


A. L. Thoma of Piqua, O., entered the 
convention for the first time while the 
Gifford report was being read and was 
greeted with hand clapping. On account 
of his late arrival he asked that his re- 
port for the committee on advertising 
and fashions be deferred, and it went 
over. 

STATE ASSOCIATION REPORTS. 
Reports were received from 30 State 





associations. Almost without exception 
they were encouraging. In five-minute 
reports the State officers told of difficul- 
ties and discouragements overcome and 
results achieved. The Kansas report was 
made by ‘Miss M. L. Addis of Topeka. 
She reported a paid membership of 44, 
with 17 of those members at the con- 
vention. She supplemented her report 
with a brief address, in which she con- 
tended that jewelry was a necessity and 
not a luxury, and was warmly applauded. 

Secretary Anderson was directed to 
wire the association’s sympathy to Au- 





Bulletin and in the next 90 days the edition of 
1,000 was exhausted. This does not mean that 
we had 1,000 jewelers apply for the list, many 
of them asked for two or three, but in al] over 
400 requested one or more copies of this sug- 
gested minimum repair price list the last three 
months of 1916. 

Within a short time after we began sending out 
these booklets we began to get criticisms from 
our members relative to the prices quoted. Many 
in fact a large majority, of the jewelers who wrote 
us after having studied the list, stated that the 
prices were an improvement over what they had 
been getting in their own departments, and that 
they would try to work up to the suggested prices 

A few jewelers, particularly in the extreme east 
and on the Pacific Coast stated that the prices 
suggested as minimum were too low. Evidently 
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gust Loch of Pittsburgh and A. A. Tay- 
lor, president of the Mississippi associa- 
tion, who were prevented by sickness in 
their families from attending the con- 
vention. 


Wednesday Morning 


“America” was sung again at the open- 
ing of the Wednesday forenoon session. 

The credentials and membership com- 
mittees were not ready to report. 

Secretary Anderson submitted the fol- 
lowing special report on repair prices: 


SPECIAL REPORT ON THE REPAIR QUESTION BY 
A. W. ANDERSON, 


The 11th annual convention of the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association, at Minne- 
apolis, 1916, passed the following resolution: 

‘“‘We respectfully urge our National officers to 
continue their good offices toward the following: 
To urge jewelers to revise their repair price lists, 
to the end that they may give to the public the 
best quality of work and secure for themselves 
a fair return for their labor.” 

Your officers did set about to accomplish the 
end stated in the above resolution. The cam- 
paign was begun in October, 1916, by urging the 
jewelers of the country to carefully investigate 
the prices they were receiving in their repair 
departments, to compare these prices with those 
obtained elsewhere and, if necessary, to readjust 
their own to meet the needs of the occasion. 

The national association had never issued a list 
of suggested prices and it was seen that this 
would be the first step toward a betterment of 
prevailing conditions. However, the Wisconsin 
association had been busy on this proposition for 
some time, and in the absence of any other list 
the Wisconsin list was offered to our members 
as the minimum at which work could be done in 
a creditable way and yield any profit to the 
repair end of the business. This list was accord- 
ingly printed and distributed among our mem- 
bers only upon application for the same. They 
were first offered to our members in the October 


there was room for improvement and your officers 
set about making comparisons with prices pre- 
vailing in other sections of the United States. 

A committee of jewelers was appointed to re- 
vise the suggested minimum repair price list in 
February, this year, a necessary operation in view 
of the constantly increasing price on everything 
entering into the cost of running a repair shop. 
Not only is material and labor higher, much 
higher in fact than three to five years ago, but 
rents are cl ibing in every live town, a certain 
percentage of which should, of course, be charged 
up against the repair department. 

This committee finished its work in April and 
a new edition of the suggested minimum repair 
price list was taken off the press in May and at 
once offered to the members of our association, 
Over 1,500 of which have been sent to members 
on request. 


Every member who had previously asked for a 
repair price list was sent one of the latest edi- 
tion, together with a letter, calling attention to 
the revision and the necessity for constant vigil- 
ance in this department of the business. 

Many jewelers received the latest suggested 
list with enthusiasm, a lesser number expressed 
the opinion that they could not get the prices 
suggested, 


In many sections of the country our members 
took it upon themselves to supply their non- 
member competitors with these latest lists, call- 
ing them together for a study of the question. 
The result has been more than _ gratifying. 
Dozens of city and district clubs have been formed 
for the very purpose of studying the repair ques- 
tion and the prices suggested in our list as mini- 
mum. Jewelers who had never gotten together 
before met to look into this very important mat- 
ter which they knew had been a drag on their 
business for a long time because no one made 
a move to better conditions until the national 
association took the initiative by urging a careful 
study of the costs and charges of the repair de 
partments. 

Our files hold many letters from thankful 
jewelers who say that at last the jewelers in their 
town or section have gotton together on some- 
thing, opening the way for a better understand- 
ing all around. One president of a State ass0- 
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ciation wrote the national that the first batch of 
fists, not over 25, which were sent out to jewel- 
ers in his State at his request, brought in seven 
new members. Since that time nearly 100 of the 
latest revised lists have been sent to jewelers in 
his State, which is one of our smallest, and the 
result is that where ridiculously inadequate prices 
prevailed for years the jewelers are now actually 
charging prices that prevail in neighboring States, 
the State association is bigger and better than 
it ever was, and the jewelers have found a com- 
mon question of interest to all in that State which 
will hold them together. fi 

The tremendous interest in the repair question 
will be recognized from the fact that about 1,500 
copies of the latest suggested minimum repair 
price list were distributed among our members 
upon requests for them received at the national 
office. . eae 

This suggested minimum repair price list is far 
from perfect. It still needs revision in numerous 
places. Particularly in the jewelry section should 
changes again be made. Trade repair shops have 
advanced their prices materially in the past year 
or two and they may do it again. The careful 
attention given to prices on watchwork by our 
members the past 12 months has perhaps not 
been equalled in the jewelry end of the shop. 
Too many jewelers are still asking inadequate 
prices in this section, but, of course, there has 
been improvement. 

The day of the 10 cent and 15 cent charges for 
repairing jewelry should be no more in view of 
costs to the jeweler. One prominent New York 
State firm made an excellent point in this regard 
in a letter recently written to the national. They 


say: 

“All engraving ought to be taken in at 10 
cents for the job plus 3 to 5 cents per letter. 
Parcels checked at 10 cents each at depots make 
very little at that price, so how can we wait on 
trade, take in work and give it out again for less 
than 10 cents, to say nothing of the work we 
put upon it?” 

The small items have not had the attention 
they should, that is evident, and it will be the 
duty of the national association to continue the 
investigation of costs and charges until a fair 
average scale is compiled. That we have made 
a very good start is conceded. That jewelers are 
intensely interested in this question is positive. 
The repair department is the bread and butter 
section of the average jewelry store and it could 
and should be made to furnish dessert as well. 

Just to illustrate the relative prices charged in 
widely scattered sections of the country the fol- 
lowing table has been compiled by the national 
association, based on printed lists of recent dates, 
all within the past 12 months: 





The above prices have been taken from certain 
definite sections in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and Missouri, but are probably indicative of the 
best prices prevailing in these States. © Totaling 
up each column we find a remarkable similarity 
in them with Massachusetts leading. The table 
has been made on the most common items of 
watchwork because this is the first work consid- 
ered in any general repair shop. No attempt has 
been made to compile records of clock, jewelry 
or optical repairs, but here is a big field for the 
national. Your officers are satisfied that the aver- 





W. E. BROER, A “LIVE WIRE” 
OF THE OHIO STATE ASSOCIATION. 


age charges for jewelry repairing and engraving 
are much too low, and as the nickel and dime are 
powerful coins in these days it is up to our asso- 
ciation to investigate fully the needs of repair de- 
partments in respect to jewelry, optical, clock 
and engraving charges. The charges made by 
trade jewelry repair shops can be used as a basis 
for figuring the retail charges, to a large extent. 
The national association should lose no time carry- 
ing on the work in this direction. 

The other prices from Wisconsin and Washing- 
ton State are from lists generally circulated in 





Repair prices on American watches not under 


Elgin and Waltham grade. 


Wash- 
Massa- Pennsyl- Mis- Wis- ington 
chusetts vania souri consin State 
ae $2.50 $2.00 $1.75 $1.50 $2.00 
Cleaning medium grades .......ccccccccccces , 3.50 2.50 1.75 1.75 2.50 
Cleaning railway grades .......sesccceseeece . 4.50 3.00 2.50 2.50 3.00 
Mainsprings : 
Lowest @rAdeS ...cccscces oeetues icebes 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Medium grades ......... eeocoseoeteuns 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Railway grades ......... , osudeunee 1.50 1.50 2.50 2.00 1.50 
Cleaning and Mainspring: 
EGRE SIRES cc ccccevccese pecskanecon 4.00 3.00 3.00 2.50 3.00 
BEGGIWUME STAGES occccccccccccecce seecue 4.50 3.50 4.00 3.00 3.50 
Balance Staffs: 
ene MOREE... o.6s ccs cncccedenense badves 2.50 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 
SD GUMEED. 604 ovcsecencesesonseeps 3.00 2.50 3.00 2.50 2.50 
SE GUOROS oc vdcevasedesceaccedees 3.50 3.50 4.00 3.50 3.50 
Jewels, Cock and Foot: 
Py MED: o'0s-ccctceedes seteeeenese 1,50 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 
Medium grades ..... seeeubeodn occoocess 1.50 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 
GUO cance cesevcsccsese ‘ e 1.50 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 
Center Jewels: 
i) CURE .6cus csbiedesecens 00¥e ‘ 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Railway grades ..... WYTTT TTT TTT TT 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Roller Jewels: 
PORE GOREGN oid sk c oc.v'cc.ccodessotes ‘ 1,50 1.00 1.50 1.25 1.00 
PRY STORED co ccccccscesvedceseeden 1.50 1.00 1.50 2.00 1.00 
WONG vc0v'es bee ielcssessccscssaves. Eee $40.50 $40.00 $41.00 $40.50 
Watch glasses ....... uadwovn<e vevpesseedew as? > ca ene .25-.35-.50 .35-.50-.60 .25 and .50 


Watches under 9 line size are listed in above 
figures than the regular sizes. 


sections of the country at about one-third higher 





those States, and Wisconsin list is identical with 
the suggested minimum repair list issued by the 
national. . 

The repair question is of vital importance to 
the average jeweler. Many stores there are today 
which for years have been obtaining prices in 
keeping with services rendered to the public, but 
the number has been all too few. Jewelers have 
not known the cost of maintaining a repair bench 
or complete shop. Now that they are waking up 
to the fact that there should be some proper re- 
lation between expense and charges in the repair 
end of the business they will go steadily on toward 
a proper solution of this question. 

It will necessitate the help of the national, of 
course, and the national can perform no much 
greater service to the average jeweler than to show 
him a proper basis for estimating costs and 
charges in the repair department. The success of 
the average store has been built, in a large meas- 
ure, upon this department. The success of the 
future jewelers and of many now struggling 
towards the light, depends, not upon the same old 
repair department run in the same old haphazard 
way, but upon one modernized to meet the needs 
of this day of efficiency and service. 


B. J. Hagamann, Chicago, president of 
the Illinois Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
next delivered the following address on 
“Why I Am an Association Enthusiast”: 


ADDRESS BY B. J. HAGAMANN. 


In order to explain why I am an association 
enthusiast, it will be necessary to go back a few 
years and begin my story from the time that I first 
became a member of the Illinois Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, which was about eight years ago. I, 
like a great many other jewelers, was very 
backward and was solicited several years before 
I paid any attention to any literature sent to me 
by the association officers, after some convincing 
arguments by several jewelers, I sent.in my ap 
plication for membership and then it was some 
time after that I attended a convention and lis- 
tened to the addresses delivered by well-known 
jewelers on various subjects pertaining to the 
jewelry industry. Then I began to sit up and ‘take 
notice, and I thought there must be something in 
an association besides being a member, and I 
became a little more interested. But I felt that 
the association was only for the benefit of the big 
jeweler, and I, being a small jeweler, I thought 
that all I had to do was to pay dues and look wise. 
As my interest became more acute, and I saw 
the way the officers of the association worked, it 
came to my mind that it was unfair to have a 
few men do all of the work of the association, and 
felt that it was my duty to show a little hore 
spirit than just attending meetings, and so I 
resolved to add my little help, whatever it might 
be, to aid the officers in their work. 

Many arguments have been put forward as to 
what benefit a jeweler receives from the associa- 
tion. One of the most encouraging arguments. is 
the consistent effort of the officers to create an 
association and brotherly feeling among the jewel- 
ers and a hearty co-operation and response by the 
jewelers themselves, A sudden inspiration took 
hold of me and I soon discovered that I had been 
standing in my own light and finally decided that 
I would take an active interest in the association. 
The average jeweler needs something besides sit- 
ting at the bench all day, and a little talk and 
recreation would do him a world of good, and 
would relieve his mind and not keep thinking of 
his competitors all the time. 

Some jewelers tell me they have not the time 
to spend attending conventions, I would advise 
any jeweler to take time, even if he has to forego. 
other pleasures and pursuits, I find that a good 
many jewelers are cross and cranky when business. 
is a little quiet, and if these same jewelers would 
only take an active interest in association matters, 
it would relieve them of a great many hours of 
discomfort and grumpiness, 

The jeweler likes to talk about his business. 
and wants somebody to talk to, and if the jewel- 
ers would visit with each other, it would create 
a friendly feeling among themselves and make the 
jewelry business a pleasure. I remember visit- 
ing a small town in Illinois and actually saw a 
jeweler stand in his doorway and shake his fist 
at another jeweler because he sold a clock to a 
former customer of his. You can imagine why 
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hé Jost that customer. Probably it was his good 
mature, but we can congratulate ourselves that 
all jewelers are not like that one jeweler, and 
that there are other things to live for other than 
selfishness, which, I am sorry to say, exists 
among a good many jewelers. I find that in do- 
ing association work, it is necesary to find out 
what the real grievance of the jeweler is and try 
and find out why he is not a member of the as- 
sociation and make him state a definite reason 
and then try to win him over to our cause. I 
have been very successful in a great many in- 
stances. Sometimes it was necessary to use 
strategy to do it. 

I remember an instance of calling on a jeweler 
who had been asked 10 times to become a member 
of our association. After a short talk with him, 
he asked for an application blank, filled it out 
immediately and then told me that he never had 
any faith in the association until recently. When 
I talked to him he told me had he ever been 
approached in the manner that I approached him 
he would never have kept out of the association 
as long as he did. He was not a hard customer 
to handle.. 

I also remember a case where a jeweler never 
was a member, and I found out, without any 
great effort, that he was very willing to become 
a member in a few days. In fact, he was more 
enthusiastic, than I was and made all sorts of 
inquiries about the association and the men con- 
fiected with it, and promised to send his dues 
in a few days. After I got home I wrote to him 
several times and never could get an answer 
from him. I often wondered what caused his 
enthusiastic bubble to burst. 

Now, during all this time my enthusiasm in- 
erease2-4§-I went along further. I want to say 
that. whenever it is possible to meet a jeweler 
and talk to him, I find the work easier and more 
pleasant, because the jeweler mow sees that he 
needs the help and advice of the association, and 
except in a very few instances, I find that the 
jeweler is a very willing victim. This is because 
of the association work that has been done re- 
cently in regard to the war tax that was to have 
been placed on jewelry, and which through the 
activities of the national association and _ the 
various State associations, was entirely taken 
off. This saved the jewelers millions of dollars; 
in fact, it would have put many of them out of 
business. I think that alone was enough to en- 
courage the jeweler to think differently and to 
realize that someone is working for his benefit. 
It would, indeed, be gratifying if the jeweler 
could see far enough ahead and show his willing- 
ness to bear part of the burden placed on the 
sheulders of the association officers by joining 
our organization. I think. every jeweler should 
do his bit. 

We have also to thank our trade journals for 
their co-operation with the association, because 
it is through their interesting columns that the 
jeweler gets most of his valuable information, and 
many an article that I have read made me more 
ambitious to do something in the way of help. 








By this time my enthusiasm had grown so 
strong that I was appointed on a membership 
committee, and it was on that committee that my 
first actual work was done, as I began to realize 
that it was up to me to make good the several 
arguments that I had with other jewelers pre- 
vious to that time. I started out in my work and 
visited jewelers throughout the State. I want to 
say right now that I never met a nicer lot of men 
than those who are in the jewelry business. I 
was welcome everywhere I went, and with very 
few exceptions, I was very successful in obtain- 
ing members. Several times I had arguments 
with jewelers about association work, and felt at 
times that the jeweler would not listen to reason. 
I had to explain everything to him: and felt at 
times that my efforts were in vain. Several 
times I told the jewelers things. that would not 
look very good in print. 

But I finally got accustomed to arguing any- 
thing the jewelers might say to me, and the of- 
ficers kept urging me on and told me that I was 
on the right track and to continue as I had been 
doing, and I want to say that in conection with 
my work in attending conventions and meetings, 
that from a social standpoint, it is well worth 
any jeweler’s time to attend. I have never re- 
gretted attending any convention, or meeting. 
I think my place should be among jewelers so I 
can learn something that will be of advantage to 
me, and I don’t care whether it is a large jeweler 
or a small jeweler, I feel that I am on equal 
footing with any of them and I want to be in a 
position to say that we have equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none. Therefore, I am 
pleased to make the statement that any jeweler 
is good enough for the association, whether he 
has a large store or a small store, and is entitled 
to the same privileges that all members receive 
and if I make the assertion, the association will 
take care of any grievance he may have. 

I have often felt discouraged and thought it 
was a useless and thankles job, but I kept pegging 
away and now am convinced that by continually 
keeping in touch with the jewelers all the time, 
it will have a tendency to cause a more friendly 
and co-operative feeling and be the means of en- 
lightening him on his way in the jewelry world. 

One of the failings the jeweler has is not an- 
swering correspondence. I personally have writ- 
ten letters to jewelers time after time and could 
not even get a reply from some of them, even 
when I send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
That naturally would make me think that when 
a jeweler does not care to answer a letter, he is 
beyond redemption. 

The jeweler’s life in an organization is what he 
makes it himself. He can make it useful to him- 
self or he can sit back and let other solve 
problems for him. He has the same opportunity 
to take advantage of the knowledge and thought- 
fulnes of the officers in protecting his interests 
as any other jeweler, but I cannot see how a 
jeweler can feel right without taking a more active 
part or doing something for the association that 
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helped him. Even if it is so small a matter a 
answer a letter, it would encourage the offic ” 
of the association very much. I have tlisuene 
many a time when a jeweler refused to join . 
association that he is a “slacker” and does : 
know what a square deal is. is 
After finishing my work on the membershj 
committee, the jewelers of the State of Illin ° 
saw fit to elect me as their standard Sider. 
What motive they had in doing that is a 


a myste 
to me, because I had done nothing more then 
what I thought was my duty as a fellow jeweler 


It is an old Saying, that when you want to get 
rid of a man, elect him to an office. Perhaps that 
was their motive, but they cannot get rid of me 
that easy. I am going to keep right on getting 
more enthusiastic and at the end of my term |] 
feel sure that they will not regret the confidence 
placed in me, and with a little loyalty on their 
part, we propose to make our association one of 
the best in the country. 

The jewelers are to be congratulated on the 
efficiency of their national association officers and 
their untiring efforts to administer to their wants 
and necessities. Were it not for their continu. 
ous watchfulness, the jewelry business would 
not be of the high standard that it is today. Dur- 
ing the past few years it has taken almost a 
superhuman effort to handle all the problems 
that came up, and especially during the last six 
months. The turmoil throughout the world and 
the conditions over which we have no control, has 
compelled our national association officers to be 
on the alert all the time. Whoever has followed 
their work during the past few years can recog: 
nize that they have been faithful to their trust 
and have shown partiality to none. 

There is no doubt that the national officers 
have been sincere and earnest in their endeavor 
to help the jewelers wherever possible. How all 
this has been accomplished gives us something to 
ponder over. The reward for all this work is 
nothing but honor. It is pleasing, however, to 
know that we have some men in our jewelry 
fraternity who will shoulder the work and re- 
sponsibility for all of us, and we can assure them 
that their mighty effort in our behalf will not 
be in vain. The jewelers should appreciate the 
fact that they have been able to select men from 
among their ranks who use their intellect, knowl- 
edge, power and all the energy at their command 
and can be depended upon at all times to take 
up the difficult problems that confront them. We 
can be assured that we have but one thing to look 
for and that is a consolidated organization that 
will put us in a position to cope with anything 
that might be a disadvantage to the jeweler. 

I have been following the retail jewelry business 
for over 38 years, in fact, ever since I was able 
to look over the top of a show case. I have seen 
the jewelry business at its best and have seen it 
at its worst, and I feel that the jeweler can look 
forward to better conditions when contemplated 
laws are passed, which will enable the jeweler to 
meet his competitor fairly. I want to say, after 
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taking several doses of association medicine, I 
feel that I am a better qualified jeweler. 

And now, gentlemen, in reviewing all of the 
facts that stand out before us, can we be satis- 
fied without lending our aid, no matter how small 
it is? The jeweler can readily see that he needs 
the association now more than at any time in the 
past, and from now on I want to ask the jewelers 
to give us their united support, and I feel sure 
that by doing so they will have cause to be thank- 
ful in the future. Now in concluding my little 
story, I want to say that in looking over the 

st and seeing the amount of pluck and energy 
displayed by the officers of the association, my 
love for my fellow jewelers led me to take an 
active part in the work, and I would have con- 
sidered myself selfish if I did not. My only re- 
gret is that I have been unable to do more than 
what I have done. That is what caused me to be 
an association enthusiast, and I don’t think you 
can blame me. One of the greatest assets an 
organization has is enthusiasm from its members. 
Let that be our motto in the future. 


E. O. Little, Auburn, Ind., secretary of 
the Indiana Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
who introduced himself as a little jewler 
with a little business in a little town in 
Indiana, spoke on the State secretary’s 
report as follows: 


ADDRESS OF E. O. LITTLE. 


Mr. President and Brother Jewelers:— 

The work of a State secretary is broad and 
so varied that I fear I will make a sorry mess of 
trying to outline it here. I have been secretary of 
the Indiana Association but one year and there- 
fore have not had much opportunity to collect a 
lot of experiences for your enlightenment, how- 
ever, the more I see of the secretary’s work, the 
more I realize the magnitude of the job if it is 
properly handled. 

On account of the nature of our organizations, 
by far the larger part of the secretary’s work 
must be done by correspondence. Naturally all 
the correspondence, bookkeeping and detail work 
fall to the lot of the secretary and a lot more is 
“wished” on him. To take care of this work in- 
telligently and thoroughly requires some time. 
The energy consumed in doing the work is re- 
flected in the results obtained. The more time 
devoted to the affairs of the office the larger the 
results and the more time a live secretary wants 
to devote to the work and the more times it takes. 
Thus you see that if a secretary puts his heart 
into his work, he is bound to get results and get- 
ting results merely stimulates him to renewed ef- 
fort and consequently it is possible for a secre- 
tary to side track his own business for that 
of the association. 

There must be a quitting place. Personally I 
find the secretary’s work very interesting. I 
spend on an average an hour a day working for 
the Indiana Retail Jewelers’ Association and I 
do not begrudge that hour but I feel that one 
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hour, faithfully spent, is about all the associa- 
tion should expect of a secretary and is ample to 
produce results. 

I find keen pleasure in writing personal letters 
to non-members and trying to induce them to 
join the association. Sometimes I get so ab- 
sorbed that my hour and perhaps another is gone 
before I realize it. I try to write two or more 
personal letters each day. Sometimes I get an 
answer, more often I never hear from the one 
addressed and right in this connection permit me 
to say that I think the average retail jeweler is 
about the meanest cuss on earth about answer- 
ing his mail. 

On the other hand, letters come to the secre- 
tary’s office that are prized very highly and I 
would like to quote you from a few of 
—_ "= = 

If you know whom you are writing to you can 
compose your letters accordingly and for this 
reason it seems to me personal letters touch the 
spot and produce results where general circular 
letters oftimes fail to make an impression although 
I will tell you later about a circular letter that 
produced results. 

Many letters expressing similar sentiments are 
on file in the secretary’s office. Those quoted from 
were selected at random to illustrate that such 
expressions as these letters contain make a poor 
secretary feel as though his efforts were appre- 
ciated by some one at least and if the member- 
ship only realized how much good it does a sec- 
retary, how much “pep” it puts into him, to 
receive a friendly answer to his letters, perhaps 
containing a suggestion or two that make his work 
easier, surely more of us would exercise care to 
see that the secretary’s mail is always answered 
promptly. 

During the past year 39 new members were 
added to the membership of the Indiana Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, nearly all the result of cor- 
respondence, 

The circular letter referred to a few moments 
ago, sent out from the secretary’s office, pro- 
duced 13 applications within a week after mail- 
ing and was responsible for the applications of at 
least 12 more besides being the means of getting 
in a whole lot of dues. This letter was sent out 
immediately after the amending of the War Tax 
bill and called attention, among other things, to 
the fact that the associations had saved each 
individual jeweler many hundreds of dollars. This 
letter was drafted at the time because the pos- 
sibilities of the argument were seen but I was 
not confident enough of the composition of the 
letter to send it out without having it edited. by 
someone older in the association game ‘than my- 
self so I sent it to’ National Secretary Anderson 
to be edited and polished up. ‘Andy’ polished 
it all right for it sure produced some application. 

This letter was sent out under a two cent stamp 
with an application blank and self addressed re- 
turn envelope enclosed for I am a firm believer 
in making it easy to join by eliminating all work 
possible, making it just a “sign here and enclose 
your check” proposition, which together; with the 





fact that the letter contained argument, produced 
results. . 

This letter should have been followed up with 
another in about two weeks but as we were busy 
with the details of our State convention about 
that time another letter was not gotten out until 
about six weeks later when it was followed up 
with a letter along the same line of argument, us- 
ing the blank application and return envelope as 
before. Only three applications were received as 
a result of this letter, I didn’t refer it to ““Andy”’ 
this time and I guess that’s the reason. 

Applications gotten by personal solicitation are 
very apt not to make good members. Often a 
man will pay the first year’s dues or make promises 
to send his application just to’ get rid ‘of the 
solicitor while a man secured by mail will stick 
because he has had every opportunity to side step 
the matter by ignoring your letters and if he does 
join, it is certain evidence that he is interested. 

If I were to offer any suggestions as to the 
way the efficiency of the State secretary’s office 
could be improved, I would suggest that when 
a.secretary devises a plan or composes a letter 
that. is effective and produces applications, he 
should immediately submit a copy together with 
all information to all other State secretaries. 
Every. State secretary should be on the mailitig 
list of every other secretary. 

It was suggested by President Evang, that the 
State secretaries hold a conference of their own 
at the National convention. Why couldn’t this 
be carried farther and have a conférence of 
State secretaries at the Mid-Winter conference 
of State presidents and National Officers? ‘here 
is no good reason why the State secretaries. should 
not be included in this annual mid-Winter meet- 
ing nor why the State associations should not pay 
his expenses to such meeting if the secretary 
wishes it. 


If a member accepts an office he should per- 
form its duties. I mean by that that no jeweler 
has a right to impose on his organization by ac- 
cepting an office unless he expects to devote some 
time to its conduct. 

It seems to me that no matter under what cir- 
cumstances or conditions a secretary or any other 
officer for that matter, finds himself in a town 
or city of his State, he is committing an unpar- 
donable offense if he does not at least say “‘hello” 
to the jewelers of that city. 

I make it a point to talk association with every 
traveling man who visits my store and if he 
travels Indiana generally, I give him a supply of 
application blanks and I ask him to boost. 

A short time ago the President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of a certain Indiana city, and he is 
not a retail jeweler or connected with the in- 
dustry, wrote me about a matter connected with 
the association and incidentally remarked in his 
letter that he was surprised to find on investiga- 
tion that not a single retail jeweler in his city 
belonged to our association. In answering his 
letter I deplored this condition and suggested that 
he as president of his local Chamber of Com- 
merce, might influence some of the jewelers of his 
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city to join the Indiana Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion and enclosed him a few blank applications for 
that purpose. A few days later I received an ap- 
plication from a jeweler in that city and as it was 
on a regular blank and I had not solicited him 
I am guessing that this “live wire” President of 
the local Chamber of Commerce has been busy. 

If I have said anything of value in this ram- 
bling address, if I have advanced a new thought 
or idea or have been the cause of someone in this 
audience getting a new idea which will be of 
benefit in the conduct of the Secretary’s office, I 
shall feel well paid for all the trouble, worry 
and work this address has caused me, If not, I 
ask your forgiveness for taking up the time of 
this convention. 

I just want to say in conclusion that the pre- 
dominating work of a State secretary is that he 
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answer his correspondence promptly, that he co- 
operate with State and national officers when re- 
quested and that he carry out the instructions of 
his association. A. secretary can advance the in- 
terests of his association or retard them accord- 
ing to whether he is a good secretary or merely 
a secretary. If I were to sum up what “The 
State Secretary’s Work” is I would boil it all 
down to one word, W-O-R-K.—I thank you. 
Charles Claudius Russell of the Na- 
tional Security League delivered a pa- 
triotic address, in which he said that what 
the country needed was a few first-class 
hangings and that he did not know any 
better place to begin than on a United 


States Senator. 
ADDRESS OF FRANK B. WHITE. 


Frank B. White, Chicago, managing 
director of the Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association, spoke on “Community Wel- 
fare and the Local Merchant.” He used 
a series of charts to illustrate the ex- 
panded markets which were available to 
the local merchants. He urged the jewel- 
ers to advertise among the farmers and 
not leave them to the mercies of the mail 
order houses. 

The farmers, he said, paid big prices for 
stock and automobiles, and there was no 
reason why they should not spend big 
money for jewelry if they were properly 
cultivated. 

He told the jewelers they had been 





saving their cheap stuff for the farmers, 
whereas they ought to be selling their 
best stuff to the farmers. He reminded 
them that there were 10 times as many 
engaged in farming as in any other oc- 
cupation. 


ADDRESS OF Jj. A. LEWIS. 

J. A. Lewis, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, was unavoid- 
ably absent, but sent his paper on “The 
Bank’s Duty to Its Customers During 
War Times,” and it was read by Charles 
F. Hatfield, secretary of the convention 
and publicity bureau. 

The subject was a pregnant one to the 
retail jeweler, the banker pointed out, 
because the material which goes into his 
merchandise has increased very materi- 
ally, so that a normal stock of goods 
meant a considerably larger investment. 

The custom with banks, he stated, was 
to grant a line of credit approximately 
five times the average daily balances 
carried by the customer. There were 
times, however, when the bank found it 
impossible to grant the full line promised 
because of fluctuation of deposits, and 
this was likely to occur at a time when 
the customer needed the full line most. 
It was to correct such conditions that the 
Federal Reserve banks were established. 

The workings of the Federal Reserve 
banks, enabled a bank, if it was short of 








Calling of the roll of the committee on 
resolutions revealed that most of the 
members were absent, and Messrs, Hyf. 
nagel of New York, Combs of Nebraska, 
Heintz of Kentucky and Hagamann of 
Illinois were added to the committee. 

It was announced that the. Illinois 
Watch Co. of Springfield, Ill., had sent 
its band to the convention and that it 
would give a concert in the afternoon in 
the lobby of the hotel and would play 
at night on the steamboat excursion. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


The Illinois Watch Co. band played 
in the convention hall at the opening of 
the Wednesday afternoon session. 

The legislative committee was not 
ready to report. 

Charles E. Sunderlin of Rochester, N. 
Y., made the report of the committee 
on watch inspection as follows: 


To the President and Members of the A. N, R. 
J. A. in Convention at St. Louis: 
The watch inspection committee 

submit the following report: 

That in the best judgment of the committee, 
the situation relative to the watch inspection 
problem is virtually the same as of a year ago, 
and that under present conditions, it would be 
unwise to recommend any radical changes. To 
some stores watch inspection is a nuisance, while 
to others—it is a valuable part of the business, 
Under these widely varying conditions, it will be 
difficult to get railroads to pay cash for this sery- 
ice or even grant trip passes. After the load put 
upon the railroads by the war has passed it seems 


respectfully 





W. P. REICHART, B. J. HAGAMANN, COL. SHEPHERD AND MISS SADIE SPERO. 


deposits, to take a jeweler’s note and ob- 
tain the money on it at the Federal Re- 
serve bank. 

He explained the difference between 
the liquidating and non-liquidating notes 
and gave this as an illustration of the 
former: 

“A retail jeweler goes east to purchase 
his stock for Fall and Christmas trade. 
Naturally he wants to discount his bills, 
so he goes to his bank and borrows the 
money and pays for his purchases. They 


are put on his counters and gradually 
sold, so that by the time his notes come 
due he has reduced his merchandise and 
converted it into cash and has the money 
on hand with which to pay his notes, and 
therefore will go to his bank and pay.” 


that this association should bring concerted action 
to place before the railroads the fairness of the 
inspectors’ claim of 25 cents for each certificate 
filled out and passed on. 

We further suggest that the association take 
such action as will allow the watch inspectors or 
other members to send to our secretary the names 
of delinquent railroad men who have moved to 
other parts of the country, and have the same 
published under the heading: ‘‘Wanted: The ad- 
dress of the following railroad men.” By this 
means we will safeguard not only inspectors but 
all jewelers and make membership in the associa- 
tion that much more valuable. We feel no in 
spector should sell a watch on credit to a railroad 
man unless he presents a signed slip from the 
railroad company stating his time in the service, 
and this slip should be taken by the jeweler when 
sale is consummated. Upon inquiry of the rail- 
road company you could ascertain if this ems 
ployee had any other signed orders on his pay 
prior to yours, and this, in a measure, would keep 
him from buying a watch from several jewelers, 
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Harry C. Larter of New York city, 
chairman of the Jewelers’ Vigilance Com- 
mittee, made an earnest and impressive 
address, explaining why the committee 
was organized, how it was organized, what 
it had accomplished and what it hoped 
to accomplish. He was warmly ap- 
plauded, and Vice-President Brock, who 
was presiding, expressed strong apprecia- 
tion of the work of Mr. Larter and the 
committee. Mr. Larter spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HARRY C, LARTER, 


Your president has cordially invited me to come 
this distance and explain to you why the Jewelers’ 
Vigilance Committee was organized—what it has 
already accomplished and what it hopes to ac- 
complish in the future. 

In explanation as to how I came to be selected 
as spokesman for this committee on this occasion, 
I am reminded of a personal experience which 
you will pardon me for relating. 

‘One evening on inquiring of my 14 year old 
lad how he got along at school that day, he stated 
he had been “stuck” two hours, meaning he had to 
stay in two hours after school. Asking for an 
explanation, I learned that in the morning in his 
class in English his professor had called atten- 
tion to the sentence “He speaks as one who 


knows,” and suggested to the boys that this was - 


a good sentence to remember and use when a 
favorable opportunity presented itself, 
later in the day in a classroom before another 
teacher who the boys had been continually rid- 
ing, after the teacher had thoroughly explained 
some point, my lad called out in a sarcastic tone, 
“He speaks as one who knows.” The teacher 
came right back and said: “Larter, two hours 
for you.” 

Now I do not propose to take two hours of 
your time this afternoon, but I have, I think, a 
message in which you are or ought to be vitally 
interested. I ask your careful attention. 

Early this Spring a group of Maiden Lane 
men animated solely by the desire to be of serv- 
ice to the whole jewelry trade, met one day 
around the lunch table to discuss the fact that, 
notwithstanding the many trade organizations 
then in existence, all of which are worthily filling 
their functions in the trade, there were none 
which were in a position or had the necesary funds 
to move quickly in matters of importance to all 
branches of the jewelry trade. After discussing 
the many things that could be done and ought to 
be done in the interests of our entire trade, we 
determined to form an organization whose motto 
is “To be vigilant unselfishly for the good of our 
nationwide business,” and right there we derived 
our name from our desire and motto and called 
it The Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee. 

Our board of directors consists of a carefully 
selected list of thirty men who in groups of three 
represent all branches of our industry and among 
them are three representative active workers who 
are members of the Retail Jewelers’ Association of 
Greater New York and Vicinity. 

We are about to be incorporated, and will issue 
shortly our constitution and by-laws, a paragraph 
of which reads as follows: “The Jewelers’ Vigil- 
ance Committee pledges itself to try to prevent, 
minimize or stop fraud, misbranding and all kinds 
of misrepresentation of merchandise and material 
handled by the jewelry and kindred trades. It 
further pledges itself to defend the interests of 
all branches of our trade against unfair attacks 
and unjust legislation whenever prompt action is 
required and no other trade organization is pre- 
pared to undertake such defense. 

_We had hardly been organized before we _ no- 
ticed in the daily press that because of an ap- 
parent shortage in platinum the Government might 
be compelled to commandeer all platinum in the 
hands of refiners or jewelers, both in a finished 
and an unfinished state. This seemed of so grave 
import that prompt action was necessary, and so 
@ mass meeting was hurriedly called of all plati- 
num refiners and manufacturers and as many 
retail dealers who could be summoned to New 
York in time for such a meeting. A representa- 
tive committee was appointed to act in the entire 
interest of the trade which went to Washington 
to attend a conference arranged for by Secretary 
of Commerce Redfield, at which were present 


and so. 





representatives of the War Department, Bureau 
of Mines, Geological Survey, Bureau of Standards, 
and Council of National Defense. Facts were 
developed at this conference that the Government 
did not require an ounce of platinum for war or 
other purposes and that our sulphuric acid plants 
which used platinum as a catalyzing agent were 
then amply supplied. 

Our committee, however, recognizing that a 
situation might arise in the future where the 
supply of new platinum might not be sufficient to 
meet the urgent needs of the country, drew up 
a pledge which was signed by a large number of 
platinum dealers and manufacturers using plati- 
num to curtail the use of platinum in heavy arti- 
cles and in all non-essential findings or parts of 
jewelry. 

Nothwithstanding, that the Government or its 
munition producing concerns did not need any 
platinum for proper conduct of the war and that 
the jewelry trade had made certain pledges to 
conserve the metal, agitation started by some 
chemists of the country through the press of the 
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United States to urge women not to purchase 
platinum jewelry because the Government needed 
it for war purposes continued. The scheme on 
the part of the chemists was that they could use 
the war as an excuse to bear down the price of 
platinum. This campaign was continued so 
urgently that it finally reached the Halls of Con- 
gress and our committee got wind that there would 
be attached to the jewelry clause of the War 
Revenue Bill an amendment putting a _ prohibi- 
tive tax on all platinum jewelry. 

We again went to Washington and explained 
the situation to Secretary Redfield, and in our 
presence he dictated the following letter: 


“‘My Dear Sir: 

“In response to your inquiry let me say 
that a supply of platinum is available to 
the government from several sources: 
lst—From domestic stocks of which a 
census is now being made and which it 
is known can be increased if need be. 
2nd—From stock now held by the Govern- 
ment which is available for sale to Gov- 
ernment laboratories needing it for Gov- 
ernment uses and to outside laboratories 
at the market price with the understand- 
ing that it is to be used for the purposes 
of the Government. 3rd—From_ stock 
existing abroad known to be available. 

“No campaign said to be based upon 
the alleged present need of the Govern- 
ment can, therefore, now be properly 


made looking to the restriction of the use 
of platinum in jewelry further than the 
jewelry trade have already voluntarily 


gone, as expressed in the resolutions 
adopted by them and which this depart- 
ment has published with its approval.” 


and at the same time gave us a letter.-to an II- 
linois Congressman who we learned had such a 
prohibitive amendment under consideration, fur- 
ther explaining the fact that such legislation was 
unnecessary. 

Notwithstanding these facts, this Congressman 
gave out in the presence of our committee an 
interview which for viciousness on any honor- 
able industry is seldom heard and which if it had 
been published would have done our business and 
your business untold harm, 

While the committee was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives listening to the debate on the War 
Revenue Bill when the jewelry clause was reached, 
Congressman Longworth, of Ohio, evidently mis- 
informed of the true situation by the chemists 
or chemical society, actually introduced an amend- 
ment putting a tax of 250 per cent on all platinum 
or platinum jewelry in the hands of dealers. There 
was considerable discussion as what platinum was 
used for, and for a time it seemed to our com- 
mittee that through unfair means and lack of 
proper knowledge of our lawmakers, our business 
would unjustly receive a blow which would be 
hard to counteract, not that any -such law would 
ever finally be passed, but the publicity would 
have a very bad effect on the entire jewelry busi- 
ness. Something had to be done promptly, and 
one of our committee succeeded in reaching the 
ears of two New Jersey Congressmen, explained 
briefly the situation, urged upon them to have read 
on the floor the letter that we had secured that 
day from Secretary Redfield, The result was 
that Congressman Longworth’s amendment was 
lost, but only by a close vote, 

Thus by vigilance we succeeded in preventing 
a very adverse effect on our business. For your 
information I am pleased to advise you that while 
the supply of platinum due _ primarily to war 
reasons is below normal the situation is contin- 
ually improving and new sources of supply are 
turning up and, only recently, Dr, Herschel} 
Parker reported to the Geological Survey of large 
deposits of platinum in that treasure lined pos- 
session of ours called Alaska, which was purchased 
in 1867 for $7,200,000. 

While this agitation was giving our committee 
lots of work the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House reported its War Revenue measure, a 
clause of which put a tax of 5 per cent. on all 
jewelry sold by manufacturers when the bill be- 
came a law and a tax on all jewelry in the hands 
of all dealers other than manufacturers at the 
time the bill went into effect. This meant that 
the stock in the hands of the jobbers and you retail 
jewelers, no matter when purchased, would have 
to pay 5 per cent. when the bill became a law. 

Another unjust discrimination confronted the 
jewelry trade and prompt action was required. 
Another mass meeting of all dealers, manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers was called promptly 
in New York. Another committee was authorized 
to go to Washington and appear before the 
Finance Committee of the Senate who were to 
hold hearings for various branches of the industry. 
The chairman of both the Platinum Committee 
and the War Revenue Bill jewelry comittee was 
Meyer D. Rothschild, and it is with pleasure that 
I testify to the very splendid way he handled these 
very important matters. Mr. Rothschild is a man 
of unusual ability who more than once in the past 
has devoted unselfishly many hours of work and 
worry in the interest of the jewelry trade, and we 
and you are greatly indebted to his splendid 
services. 

A large representative committee appeared be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee suggesting 
that if jewelry was to be taxed it could be done 
in a more equitable manner. Mr. Rothschild, our 
spokesman, before that commitee, we feel sure 
made a very forcible and favorable impression. 
In the meantime, we sent our 120 long telegrams 
to the president and secretary of every State 
and city retail jewelers’ association, requesting 
them to have their members wiré their United 
States Senators and Congressmen endorsing the 
brief that we had prepared and sent to each mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

The very prompt co-operation of your various 
organizations we feel sure materially assisted in 
suggesting an amendment to the House bill in- 
troduced by Claude Kitchen, chairman of the 
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Ways and Means Committee, when the jewelry 
clause was under discussion, our platinum com- 
mittee in the House at the time and heard Mr. 
Kitchen introduce a change in the bill whereby 
all jewelry in the hands of retail jewelers before 
the time the war was declared April 6 would not 
bear this tax of 5 per cent. The situation then 
at this time was: Jewelry manufacturers were 
compelled to pay a tax of 5 per cent. as they sold 
the goods when the bill went into effect. Retail 
jewelers were compelled to pay a tax of 5 per 
cent. on all jewelry they had purchased after the 
war began and the time the bill went into effect. 
The jobbers or wholesalers were compelled to 
pay the tax of 5 per cent. on all stock he had on 
hand at the time the bill became a law. 

More quiet work was done by some members of 
our committee, and we learned that it was the 
plan of a majority of the Finance Committee to 
raise a larger part of the necesary War Revenue 
by taxing excess war profits and incomes, and as 
far as possible leave all merchandise taxing out of 
the bill. You know that the bill is now before 





E, H. HUFNAGEL, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE RETAIL JEWELERS ASSOCIATION. 


the United States Senate for adoption and the 
jewelry tax as well as on some other merchandise 
inserted by the House is eliminated. We think 
this is wise legislation and will permit our hon- 
orable industry to go forward not hampered by 
adverse legislation, and thus contribute willingly 
and cheerfully our full share toward the expense 
of the conduct of the war in the shape of excess 
profits and incomes. 

While we were sending delegations or commit- 
tees every few days to Washington, we were con- 
fronted with another situation—the District At- 
torney of New York was receiving a large number 
of complaints that consumers, jewelry dealers, 
and manufacturers were breaking a New York 
State Law in making, selling and wearing flag 
jewelry, and complaints were so numerous that 
we deemed wise that something should be promptly 
done. 

Another committee was sent to Albany to in- 
troduce an amendment to the State flag law 
which could relieve the situation. This amend- 
ment was ably written and handled through our 
attorney, M. L. Ernst, and through the splendid 
co-operation of the New, York State retail jewel- 
ers. An amendment was passed in the closing 
hours of the Legislature which permitted the mak- 
ing and selling of flag jewelry so long as it was 
not used for advertising purposes. 

Still there was opposition on the part of some 
other trades, because it did not permit them to use 
the flag for selfish purposes of their own, and we 
were fearful that by undue pressure the Governor 
might not sign the bill. Our flag committee again 
went to Albany to attend a hearing before the 
Governor and he saw the justice. of the amend- 
ment and signed the bill. 





A short time afterward, while attending a 
meeting at which Governor Whitman spoke, he 
told the speaker smilingly that he had just signed 
a bill that would permit the jewelers to still re- 
main in business. This adverse situation would 
have effected you retail jewelers because it could 
have prevented you securing a sufficient supply of 
flag jewelry, which at that time was in great de- 
mand. 


I have gone into detail of what has been done 
to show you that we have been living up to our 
name, and that there is such a need of an organ- 
ization of which I have the honor of being chair- 
man. 


Now, what of the future? I propose to outline 
a platform here which The Jewelers’ Vigilance 
Committe hopes to carry out in the near future. 

First—We want to take up the question of 
fraudulent advertising of jewelry, etc., which is 
appearing in publications of national distribution. 
Kindly understand as you will readily see that 
we can only interest ourselves in stopping or cur- 
tailing misrepresented advertising of jewelry that 
appears in weekly or monthly periodicals with 
readers throughout the United States. Your vari- 
ous State or city organizations can help by taking 
this matter up with your local newspapers, and 
because of your individual advertising support, 
you ought to be able to induce the publishers to 
refrain from printing any misleading advertise- 
ments about jewelry, watches, diamonds, etc. 

Second—We want to prepare the way for the 


adoption of -the metric system of weights and 
in this country we have 


measures. You know 
three tables of weights—avoirdupois, troy and 
apothecary. The troy measure or scale is that 


which the jewelers use. In the line of progress 
the jewelry trade should as soon as practical 
adopt the metric system of weights for weighing 
their platinum, gold or silver. There are many 
other reasons why the change should take place, 
all of which I cannot now enumerate. You know 
with what unusual satisfaction our trade now uses 
the metric or decimal system for weighing precious 
and semi-precious stones. I am informed that 
THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR sometime ago requested 
their correspondents to secure criticisms of this 
method of weighing diwmonds and other stones, 
and the endorsements were not only strong but 
unanimous with no adverse comment. 


When the metric or decimal system of weighing 
metal is adopted it will enable manufacturers and 
retailers to weigh the completed article on the same 
scale used for weighing the stones, and by simply 
deducting the weight of the stones the exact 
amount of metal used can be readily determined. 
A proper chart or method will be worked out 
just how this can be done. This system will do 
away with fractional weights, and as it will be 
figured on the decimal basis it will save a vast 
amount of figuring which is now required under 
our present methods. Our soldier boys who 
reach France are going to get practical illustration 
of what metric system is, because France is the 
mother of metric weights and measures, and all 
ammunition is talked about in metric terms, and 
in this way our young men will become familiar 
with its use and help to hasten the day when the 
metric system will be the universal scale of 
weights and measurements throughout the world. 

The Standards Committee of the Jewelers’ Vigi- 
lance Committee have not yet worked out in full 
detail or plan of procedure as yet, but when they 
are ready, the retail jewelers of the country can 
help in adopting the new system which will be of 
material advantage to all. 

Another small but important matter we are 
planning for is the adoption of a uniform ring 
stick to measure correctly the finger sizes of rings. 
Do you know that there are four or five different 
ring sticks now used by manufacturers and re- 
tailers? While they are supposed to be the same 
they are just enough different to be embarrassing 
sometimes. Also there is a difference of opinion 
as whether a ring should be measured at its inside 
center, the lower edge or the upper edge. On a 
light, delicate shank this does not make any ap- 
preciative difference, but on a wide ring difference 
is quite marked. Through the aid of the Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of Commerce, 
we hope to establish a uniform standard ring 
stick which might be called the “V. C. Ring 
Stick,” also a uniform method of measuring rings. 
This also will be worked out by our Standards 
Committee, and when completed, your endorse- 


ment will be requested as it will provid : 
e aun 
method and thus avoid mi&takes. iform 
One of the most important things that we 


. bd ° h 
to materially assist in accomplishing js jp Fo 
framing up and aiding in passing amendments to 


the National Stamping Law, which will put th 
jewelry business of the United States on an cull 
high standard as to quality with other nations ¢ 
the world. You know that this matter has Oy 
under discussion for a number of years or 
and amendments have been prepared both by the 
Good and Welfare Committee of the National 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade and the jewelers and 
silversmiths’ association of New England. There 
are some points of difference between the New 
England manufacturers and those looking after 
the matter in New York which will have to be 
eventually thrashed out, and that is one of the 
reasons for the delay in not completing the work 
before this. Another is that pre-war legislation 
and now our war demands has and will preclude 
the passage on any bill of such a nature as ours, 

While splendid work has been done by the above 
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named organizations on these proposed amend- 
ments, there are still other important points which 
need to be thoroughly discussed and decided upon, 
and it is the hope of The Jewelers’ Vigilance 
Committee that after thorough discussion the en- 
tire jewelry trade will agree that when it comes 
to stamping the quality mark on gold jewelry 


there should be no leeway for soldering or 
abrasions, in other words, an article stamped 
“14K” should assay “14K” solder and all. A 


piece of jewelry stamped “10K” gold when an 
assay is made should assay “10K.” This is a very 
important plank in our platform, and it has been 
inserted without due thought and _ consideration, 
but I am sure that you agree it is a step in the 
right direction. 

I am sure you honorable jewelers feel that there 
should never be a question as to the quality of 
the goods manufactured in the United States, and 
that, as we have the reputation of combining ar- 
tistic ideas with that of utility and durability in 
our jewelry, we should go the one step further 
and frame laws that will establish a standard of 
quality which will be unquestioned throughout 
the world. After the world-wide war is over and 
peace has been declared, in order to aid in the 
continuance of prosperity in this country, we will 
have to be a large factor in the market of the 
world for articles we manufacture here in the 
United States. This is true of jewelry as well as 
any other products, and we must aid in securing 
this business by having standard of quality which 
will be on a par with all marked goods, such as 
are stamped on goods of other large producing 
countries who have a market in other countries. 

The amendments proposed do not compel afy- 
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one to stamp the quality of the goods, but if a 
yality is so stamped it must be accompanied by 
. trade-mark. The New England committee has 
locked out splendid standards of all grades of 
rolled plate and goldfilled merchandise, and if 
alongside of this we can include gold jewelry 
that will bear a stamp meaning just what it says: 
14K gold assays 14K gold and not 1314 or 13%— 
10K gold assays 10K and not 9% or 9%, then we 
will be in a position so that we can hold our head 
high and look every other world competitor in the 
eye and say: “You cannot question the quality of 
jewelry made in the United States for it is stamped 
the quality just as we represent it.” 

I could give you a number of instances how our 
own present laws have interfered with and pre- 
yented our securing export business in consid- 
erable volume, but time will not permit. I believe 
in association work—I believe in co-operation, and 
you are now holding your 12th annual national 
convention, and I am sure those of you who 
attended the first one and that of today cannot 
help but be heartily encouraged over the splendid 
progress you are making. Do not be discouraged 
because some of the larger retail jewelers do not 
take active part in your work. What you are do- 
ing is reaching their ears and in many cases is 
receiving their silent commendations. 

You are organized for the unselfish purpose of 
overcoming the evils and raising the standard of 
the retail jewelry trade in the United States. The 
Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee is organized to 
assist not only you retail jewelers, but the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers as well. We can help 
you, but you can help us, and I come to you with 
this plea that when the Jewelers’ Vigilance Com- 
mittee asks the assistance of your national, State 
or city organization or your individual help you 
give it your whole-hearted support because we will 
never come except for things that will be for the 
common good of all our trade. 

You will go home with pleasant memories of 
the hospitality of St. Louis and try to make use 
of the inspiration and splendid suggestions that 
this convention has produced, but I wish I could 
stamp indelibly on your brains for your own good 
and in preparation for the ideal conditions which 
will surely come, that you buy only merchandise 
for your stock that has a quality mark and a 
trade-mark stamped on it. 

William H. Ingersoll of New York 
city, in his address on “The Maker, the 
Middleman and the Public,” went beyond 
the limits he had set himself in the paper 
he had prepared, and several times, when 
he indicated a purpose to close, was 
urged to go on. He made a strong ap- 
peal for the retailers, and declared his 
belief that they would survive because 
of their efficiency and economy as dis- 
tributors, but insisted that the middleman 
was also necessary and could not be 
eliminated. He argued that from the 
standpoint of democracy it was worth 
while to support the small merchant, be- 
cause they were more in keeping with the 
spirit of the country than the department 
stores and chain stores. 

The retailer, he said, should be an 
artist, knowing something of the prin- 
ciples of design, form, size and propor- 

tion; he should understand his community 
and educate and lead it instead of waiting 
to be led by it; he should be a good 
buyer, should know the principles of dis- 
play and store arrangement, and he 
should not do his banking away from 
‘home by buying from the city jobber on 
long time. His address follows: 
ADDRESS OF WM. H. INGERSOLL. 

An Indiana woman was peeling potatoes. . She 
cut into one that was hollow, and inside it found 
-a note from the farmer who had raised the potatoes. 
“The note read: 

“TI got 69c. a bushel for these potatoes— 
how much did you pay for them?” 


She wrote back—“I paid $4 per bushel.” — 
The farmer sent her just one more letter—it read: 





“I got 69c. for those potatoes. It could 
not have cost more than 3lc. to carry them 
to you. Who got the other $3? I am 
going to try to find out.” 

I have been reading from an editorial in the 
New York Evening Post of July 16 last. This 
is a conservative independent newspaper, and the 
editorial goes on to show how largely the middle- 
man is responsible for the high living costs which 
grind so hard upon the wage earners and con- 
sumers. 

It represents a very general attitude on the part 
of the public, the newspapers, the legislators, and 
even the Government, toward the retailer. The 
farmer referred to in the editorial had probably 
neither the information, nor the experience, to 
enable him to know just what it does cost the 
retail grocer and the wholesale produce man to 
handle his potatoes and deliver them to the con- 
sumer. What he did know, was that he grew 
those potatoes; that they were no better when the 
consumer got them than when he parted with 
them, and that he got only 69 cents out of the 
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$4, which the person for whom they were grown 
had to pay for them. He felt that he was en- 
titled to a larger share of the retail price. The 
woman who bought them felt that she had paid 
too much for “distribution,” and very little for 
potatoes. She could not eat the distribution, and 
felt entitled to more potatoes for her money. 

Now, if this were an isolated or an exceptional 
condition of mind on the part of the public, it 
would not be worth citing here. But in point of 
fact, unfortunately, it is only too typical of the 
esteem in which the so-called middleman is held, 
and where there is such misunderstanding, there 
is friction, and waste, and loss. I want to ask 
why there should be such distrust of such a hard- 
working, underpaid, and important class of people 
as the retailers of this country? On my way here 
I visited Boston and Chicago. 
Boston the newspapers were full of headlines to 
the effect that the Federal Trade Commission 
had scored the retail coal dealers for being greedy 
extortioners. In Chicago the newspapers say that 
Hoover is urging the State legislatures to supple- 
ment the federal legislation in such a manner as 
to control the retailers’ prices and profits under 
the authority of State commissions, In New York 
State there is today a bill before the special session 
of the legislature called to deal particularly with 
this subject, which is described in the New York 
Evening Sun of July 20, as follows: 

‘The chief aim of the bill is to empower 
three food commissioners to buy directly 
from the growers, and to sell directly to 
consumers. In this way it is hoped to keep 
prices at the lowest possible rates, regard- 
less of the potential ruin of legitimate 
traders,” 


On Saturday in. 


I do not refer to these things in an alarmist 
spirit. None of us, as business men believing in 
the legitimacy of our labors, expect any general 
extinction of the indispensable, the misunderstood 
retailer or middleman. After four years of ‘in- 
tensive study of the problem of distribution, I am 
completely convinced that there is not now, and 
will not be, any more economical method of dis- 
tributing the general run of farm and manufactured 
products, than from producer to wholesaler, whole- 
saler to retailer, and retailer*to consumer. More- 
over, I am as completely satisfied, for reasons I 
will show, that there is not, and will not be, any 
other type of retail establishment so economical 
and efficient as the moderate-sized, independent, 
specialized retailer. The ordinary retail store is 
found, after exhaustive study, to distribute goods 
on a smaller ratio of operating expenses than the 
department store, or the chain store. And when 
transportation and service are taken into considera- 
tion, the same applies to the mail order house. 
The greatest reason that these large retail insti- 
tutions can stay in business in competition with 
the small merchant, is that they secure lower 
prices on account of quantity purchase, and it ‘is 
my belief that they do not earn the lower prices 
which they receive, and ought not to get them. 
If time permits, I shall refer to this later. 


A country which has entered the world war in 
order that democracy may be made safe, can well 
afford to give thought to the perpetuation and ex- 
tension of democracy internally, and to question 
a system of price discounts which favors big 
buyers and makes for retail monopolies, just as the 
rebates formerly granted by railways to large ship- 
pers tended to the creation of monopolies, and 
had to be forbidden at law. It is infinitely more 
democratic, as well as better business, to have 
thousands of independent merchants expertly dis- 
tributing the country’s products in specialized 
stores, and prospering moderately—rearing their 
children in the atmosphere of free citizens, than 
to have them acting as floorwalkers, paid by 
absentee owners. 


But let us return to the question of why the 
distrust of the retail merchant. I know that you 
all stand well individually in your communities, 
and that you have friends and customers who be- 
lieve in you, and trade with you. Yet, it cannot 
be gainsaid that there is deep skepticism, both as 
to the disposition and capability of the retailer. 
The repeated doubts expressed in the public prints 
cannot fail to leave their impress on the readers’ 
minds. And the effect is shown in part by the 
rapid and continuous growth and expansion of the 
mail order houses, the department stores, and chain 
stores. It cannot be denied that the people are 
turning to them in large numbers, having faith 
in their large scale operations to effect savings. 

It is a matter of concern, for example, to manu- 
facturers to be confronted with the inroads which 
these large retail institutions are making upon the 
market. Their selling policies must be adjusted 
to the conditions in the field, and the dematids 
upon them for greater discounts from the prices 
which you pay are more insistent year -by. year. 

Again, if you went before the committees of 
congress, for example, to argue on behalf of the 
Stevens bill, which would permit the maintenance 
of standardized prices on standard products, you 
would see with what skepticism our public men 
view the smaller merchants. 

It is not sufficient for us to take an attitude 
of indifference. It would be the greatest’ mis- 
take to take Commodore Vanderbilt’s “‘the-public- 
be-damned” attitude. Even our great monopolies, 
such as the Pullman Co., our public service electric 
and gas companies, our street car companies, and 
our railroads have found that it doesn’t pay to 
ignore public sentiment. The great corporations 
kept silent for years under criticism, and the pub- 
lic thought that there was no answer. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there are two or 
three main reasons for the misunderstanding exist- 
ing between the public and the retail merchant. 
To commence with, the business, the difficulties, 
the functions, the duties, and problems of the 
merchant are not appreciated by the public; in 
the second place, there are scamps among. re- 
tailers—fakers, jugglers, price-cutters; in the third 
place, there is no adequate leadership in the retail 
ranks. In saying this, there is not even by in- 
ference any reflection upon the able, unselfish, 
liberal efforts put forth by the officials of your 
organization. Rather, I refer to the retailers in 
all lines of business, and to the fact that there 
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Charles T. Dougherty Co., Inc. 


Successors to Osmers-Dougherty Co. 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


291-293 Seventh Ave., New York 
Oriental Pearl Necklaces in Various Sizes 


Seed Pearl and Platinum Jewelry of every description. Special Order Work 
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deration in this country, of retail trade 
to watch out for the interests of the 
ant generally, and to represent him 
legislation, and vw public — 

‘+m wherever he is misunderstood. 
- Ange a of what solicitude is shown 
og farener and for the laborer in this country. 
zie hedinse f organization and voting power. 
The farmers of this country have been vastly 
helped by the government—agricultural stations, 
agricultural schools, free seed, and other helps are 
extended to him, and properly so. The laborer is 
protected by laws governing hours of labor and 
rates of pay, and in many other respects. Our 
manufacturers are assisted by protective tariffs, and 
by help from the Department of Commerce in 
scouring export markets for trade opportunities. 
But who has ever heard of the government making 
a study of retail distribution, for the purpose of 
helping the retailer, or of establishing achools for 
merchants, or sending them seed” of any sort! It 
is because the retail merchant has not seen to it 
that he was organized and represented. He has 
stayed at home while others went out and looked 
after their own interests. 

I believe that the welfare of the manufacturer 
and the public, as well as of the retailer himself, 
depends upon stronger and more strongly supported 
trade associations among the retail merchants, Un- 
fair competition cannot be curbed until the mer- 
chants who know what these things are speak in 
no uncertain voice, demanding their abolition. We 
are going to suffer from unfair price cutting— 
from exaggerated advertising—from the fake auc- 
tioneer—the traveling peddler, and all the other 
ills that beset us, until we get together and reach 
an tunderstanding of what is right and what is 
wrong; reject from our organizations as members 
those who will not conform to the right, and insist 
upon legislation and its enforcement for purging 
business practices. Your business 1s worth some- 
thing, and a well supported trade organization could 
help it immensely. 


Taking the jewelry business alone, there are, I 
believe, 10,000 jewelers to whom it would be worth 
$100 a year apiece to have the labors of the retail 
merchants properly explained to the public. This 
would produce a fund of $1,000,000 a year to ad- 
vertise the retail jewelry business; to tell why 
jewelers can best serve the public in their line; 
to explain what they do; to maintain liberally sup- 
ported headquarters in every State with well 
equipped committees; to represent the members at 
legislative hearings—at public gatherings—at meet- 
ings of press associations, in the colleges and 
many other valuable places. They could collect 
the facts and figures for presentation to the pub- 
lic, and the legislatures, and congress. They could 
publish widely why they could give better values 
than any other type of retail institution, They 
could explain public advantages of trading at 
home, and if the retailers in the various leading 
lines of business acted in like manner, public senti- 
ment could be reformed, and a better understand- 
ing created, which would be worth more than $100 
a year to the stores which share in the benefits. 
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associations, 
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And, finally, and in order that we may not ap- 
pear to see only the faults in others, and be 
oblivious of our own, it must be conceded that 
there is room for improvement in the efficiency of 
the retail merchant. Here again, the association 
could be of the greatest help, if it were a strong 
one and provided with more than enough dues to 
merely pay postage on notices. Notwithstanding 
that the ordinary retail merchant is inherently the 
most economical means of distribution, he is not 
actually so unless he manages well. There cannot 
be efficiency without information as to what one is 
doing. The retail dealer who has no adequate 
accounting system cannot possibly make the most 
of his opportunity. He must not deceive himself 
with misleading averages which cause him to slight 
goods which really pay him an ample net margin 
of profit, while pushing goods which have an ap- 
parently wider margin, but a selling expense so 
heavy as to leave nothing net. He must keep track 
of stock, and watch the turnover of each depart- 
ment, and each leading line within each department, 
either periodically or continuously. To illustrate 
the point, I would like to call your attention to a 
table I have prepared here, showing the difference 
in net profit on two lines of goods, each paying 
33 per cent. gross profit on the selling price— 
one turning one time a year and the other four 
times a year: 








Time Expense. One Turnover. 4 Turnovers, 
Oe, cays vccerwoenese 6. 1.5 
OO ee ee 6. 1.5 
Insurance and Taxes. 2.4 6 
Heat and Light...... 1 25 
Depreciation ......+.+. 2.2 oa 
Miscellaneous ....... 1.2 3 

Labor Expense. 

RPP eee Tee 9.1 3. 
Advertising ......-.. 2.6 1. 
DeVETY evccccscvecs .6 .6 
Miscellaneous ...... 1.2 1,2 


32.3 10.5 


This table represents actual figures collected 
from a considerable number of stores by Mr. 
Stockdale of the Associated Advertising Clubs. 
It shows how much it costs to sell a line of 
goods where the investment equals the year’s 
volume, as compared with a case where you will 
do a business each year of four times the amount 
invested in the line. It dissects the expenses into 
rent, interest, and the various other classifications 
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of expense. Some of them you will see are 
grouped as ‘“‘time expenses’’—that is, such items 
as rent, the more of which you pay-on goods 
the longer you. have them on your shelves. The 
other group of expenses represents labor, such as 
the clerk hire in selling. 

If you will examine these figures you will find 
them to be fairly representative of conditions in 
your own business probably, and you will see that 
it is costing you in the neighborhood of 32.3 per 
cent to sell goods which turn only once a year, 
whereas it is costing only about 10% per cent 
to sell the goods turning four times a year. In 
the first case, therefore, if the goods pay a gross 
profit of 33% per cent, there is only one per 
cent net profit in the business. It would pay 
better to put the money in the savings bank at 
3 per cent. On the other goods there would be 
a net profit of nearly 23 per cent, which is 
eminently satisfactory and profitable. 

Your big competitors are making their head- 
way, largely, because they study these facts. 
They watch the turnover. They refuse to handle 
“lazy” goods. They are not in business for fun 
or self-deception. A large part of the solution 
of the retailer’s profit lies in studying this one 
question, and in getting a simple but effective 
accounting system that will show up these facts 
automatically. It will enable you to make money 
on what you do sell; to do a larger business 
on the same irivestment, and to make more money 
without increasing prices to the public, which, 
after all, is the greatest cure for the complaint 
of the consumer that it costs too much to dis- 
tribute merchandise. 

There are many things that I would like to 


add regarding advertising, and store arrangement, 
and buying, and the need for the retail merchant 
to watch the’ policy of the manufacturer, and 
in an organized way to refuse to support those 
goods which are sold at unfair discounts to the 
big competitors who are undermining and dis- 
crediting the average merchant, but I have al- 
ready used so much of your time that I must 
forego further discussion, and ask your indul- 
gence for what I have already done. 


Mack Hurlbut was given the floor and 

said that no association was greater than 
its officers, and as President Evans would 
not accept re-election he proposed that a 
collection be taken for a token to be 
presented to him. Mr. Combs and Mr. 
Mazer passed the hats and came back 
with them full of greenbacks. 
_ Arthur A. Everts, Dallas, Tex., han- 
dled with rare sympathy and artistry, 
touched with delicate humor, “The 
World’s Debt to the Jeweler.” The con- 
vention listened to his exceedingly grace- 
ful treatment of the subject with perhaps 
closer attention than was given to any 
other speaker. He spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF ARTHUR A. EVERTS. 


The war funds of the nations could never pay 
the world’s debt to the jeweler. One little gold 
locket worn with a mother’s picture around the 
neck of the gay soldier boy the day he bravely 
charged out of the trenches for the last time is 
worth all this money to her. 

Beautiful life-enduring jewelry is the only 
worthy emblem of love undying, and so the heart- 
strings of the world are entwined about it for- 
ever. 

Shakespeare’s Cymbaline says: “My ring I hold 
dear as my finger; it is part of it.” 

The more refined, civilized, -christianized and 
God-like the world becomes, the more it prizes 
its jewelry. The engagement and wedding rings 
become sacred things in women’s eyes. And the 
brooch once worn on a mother’s breast, and the 
ring from a splendid father’s hand, become price- 
less treasures, holding their children to the path 
of right, years after the parents have left this 
old world of care and sunshine. 

Thousands of years ago, Abraham—the father 
of the sometimes faithful, showed his debt to the 
jeweler by using the wonderful power of jewelry 
in obtaining a bride for his only son, and so 
sends his trusted chieftain and a casket of jewels 
of strange Canaanitish workmanship, afar across 
the Syrian desert to obtain a girl from his own 
people, and while resting his caravan outside the 
walls of ancient Haran, he must ask Jehovah to 
direct him in his choice from the group of beauti- 
ful maidens at the well-side. But the selection 
made, he trusts his jewel casket to obtain her 
consent. See this wise ancient as he presents the 
golden ear-rings and places the bracelet of 10 
shekels weight on her beautiful arms, while he 


tells of the handsome young Isaac. Then when 
she has hurried home and ar brother has seen 


the jewelry, watch him hasten out and offer 
lodging for the stranger and his host of hungry 
camels, who having come into the home and given 
jewels to Laban and his mother also, and more 
to the maiden obtains her consent to be the’ bride, 
but the parents consent that she leave the very 
next day for the new home in the distant land. 
For was not this stranger’s jewelry a guarantee 
that the bridegroom to be was a great and good 
young somebody? 

Verily, the art of a jeweler is wonderfully love 
and confidence begetting—a lesson for the world’s 
wife-hunters, to select a wife with much prayer— 
get her with much jewelry 

But for the jewels of Isabella of Spain, pledged 
for the voyage of Columbus, America might have 
been 100 years behind time today, and we jewelers 
journeying to St. Louis in creaking oxcarts, eat- 
ing with wooden sticks and guessing at the time 
by our shadows. 

Throughout the ages the jeweler has always 
stood back of his wares with a guarantee of quality 
and workmanship. We read on the clay tablets 
of ancient Assyria that even 2,400 years ago 
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presides its rare attra ctiveness, the COLONY pattecn ts 
in strict accord with Oueen Anne and Lacly Georgian 
peviod fucnituce and is sure to prove most desirable lo those 
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“The Silver that Sells’ 
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Bel-ah-idina & Co., jewelers of Nippur, 
ld an emerald ring to old Bel-nadin- 
shuma, guaranteed the emerald would not fall 
from its golden setting for 20 years. The olden 
engraved the dies for their nations 
coins, made the crowns for their kings, and cut 
their history on their gems. Their jewelry was 
so rich and valuable that kings invested their 
money in it, even as the Indian princess and 
American millionaires of today. Julius Caesar 
gave a pearl jewel worth $250,000 to the mother 
of Brutus. Cleopatra’s ear-rings were valued at 
$600,000 and Lollia Paulina, wife of the Em- 
peror Caligua, wore $1,700,000 worth of emeralds 
and pearls at a little reception. 

The modern young tightwad lover, who never 
heart is due to the fact that it is really money, 
but more charming and beautiful; money, for 
which we slave, wreck our bodies and sacrifice our 
lives; in a real sense, our very life’s blood. In- 
stinctively, a woman knows the jeweled gift to 
be a life blood sacrifice offered at the altar of her 
heart, and that truly—where a man’s treasure is 
offered, there will his heart be also. 

The modern young tight-wad lover, who never 
love’s making from reason, instinct or 


essrs. 
who had so 


jewelers 


learns 
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ancients, never turning his money into jewels 
for his lady-love, must, unless he have a marve- 
lous personality, take a wallflower for his bride 
or remain a stingy bachelor. All things being 
equal, the fine girls fall for the fellow sending 
the fine jewelry. 

In spite of Cellini’s great gall, Italian kings, 
popes and princes counted the friendship of the 
jeweler of Florence a great honor. And the king 
of France valued his service so highly that when 
this modest goldsmith asked for a wonderful 
palace for his home and workshop it was given 
him. Encouraged by such patrons, these jewelers 
wrought so well that their designs are prized to- 
day on account of the great beauty, and were often 
used to illustrate the old parchments of their day. 

Numbers of the world’s great painters, among 
them Holbein and Albert Durer, began their art 
as jewelers. So exquisite was their workmanship, 
surely they must have realized that the only way 
the admirers could each hour enjoy its charms 
was by carrying it ever with them in the form of 
Jewelry. The treasured miniature must go to 
the Jeweler for its golden case and chain, that it 
remain a life companion, accentuating the beauty 
and dignity of the wearer. 

jut for harmonious gems in exquisite settings, 
the most wonderful gown must suffer for artistic 
Completeness, and a man’s every day apparel, 
however costly, seriously lacks if a tie pin, Walde- 
mar chain, and sleeve links. are not worn, and if 
elderly especially, shall he heed the youth-making 
Waldemar from his topmost pockets. 








Feeling that 


the two things more priceless than rubies were 
knowledge and a good wife. So the man pos- 
sessing the three—knowledge, a good wife and 
good jewelry, must indeed be invincible. James, 
realizing that the man with the gold ring was al- 
most sure to get the best seats, warns even the 
elect tn his epistle, to see that the poor ringless 
man gets a chance also. 


Jesus, the Christ, seeing the business courage of 


the jeweler in securing the finest gems, when il- 
lustrating the marvelous- value of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, said: “It is like a certain merchant- 
man seeking goodly pearls, and when he has 
found one pearl of great price, goes and sells 
all he has and buys it.” 

Hundreds of years after these words were 
spoken, Tavernier, the great traveler gem mer- 
chant, having bought a pearl of fabulous value, 
and when asked by the king of Spain why he 
dare so risk bankruptcy, replied: ‘‘Because I knew 
there was a king of Spain to buy it of me.”’ 

Today the honor and reputation of the young 
man lover is in a large sense in the jeweler’s 
hand. Were it not for the honest quality of his 
gold, platinum and diamonds, his lady love might 
later find herself possessed of a brass or nickel 


engagement ring and a glass diamond, and he 


find himself dispossessed of her affection. 
Many a young spender largely owes the debt 
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of a charming wife and a little home to the 
jeweler who took the young fellow’s money in 
his spendthrift days and gave him a diamond 
ring and stud; so when later he met his charm- 
ing fate, and being in dire straits for an engage- 
ment diamond. turned his stud into the bethrothal 
ring, and later offering his ring as collateral for 
first payment on the cottage for wife and kiddies 
—a debt to the jeweler he can never pay. 

Without the jeweler’s alarming time pieces, man 
could not promptly awake each morning, nor own 
a clock to cuss the cook by, nor a watch to catch 
the fast train to business, and meet engagements 
promptly. 

Man could not accurately measure the heavens 
nor guide the steamers, nor smash the submarines, 
nor fire the big guns, nor wrist watch the soldier 
and his sweetheart. Without the jeweler, the first 
families of Virginia could never have been born 
with silver spoons in their mouths, nor have 
prized their baby rings and pins, nor cured their 
colic with the traditional amber necklace. The 


small boy could have no Ingersoll, nor his big 
brother a snapping good watch and motor clock. 
His best girl could have no jeweled token to sigh 
over when he is gone on a journey; his mother 


great learning cannot give the 
most satisfactory impression, Aristotle wore hand- 
some jewelry; and before Aristotle, Solomon—that 
great collector of gems, wrote for our benefit, that 


no charming silver for the table; his grandmother 
no gold spectacles nor prized brooch with his 
stately grandfather’s miniature. 

Without the jeweler, the world would never 
have had a Paul Revere; a Brock; an Anderson; 
nor a Loch; nor a Charles T. Evans; a Tinley 
Combs; assayer Joe Mazer; nor other of their 
goodly kind. But for the jeweler this would be a 
dreary world, of which many might tire and 
desire early to go to that better world where the 
gates are of pearls, the walls of precious stones, 
and the streets of pure gold. 

Therefore, as the jeweler has ever been an 
international inter-country benefactor, let us hold 
up our heads and act the part right worthily, 
smilingly making and selling the best and most 
beautiful merchandise that the people of today, 
and in the distant years may rise up and call us 
blessed. May we all be real men, happy hearted, 
kind and true, so that at the end of our journey 
the Great Father of us all shall say to every 
jeweler: ‘“‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” 


ADDRESS OF H. E. DUNCAN. 
H. E. Duncan, Waltham, Mass., con- 
sulting expert of the Waltham Watch 
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H. E. DUNCAN, CHAIRMAN OF WIRELESS - 
TIME COMMITTEE. = 
Co., chairman of the committee on wire- 
less time service, spoke of the great need 
of watchmakers. He would take a hun- 
dred if he could get them, he said. He 
declared that in three months he could 
teach a bright young man how to puta 
watch together better than 90 per cent. 
of the old-time watchmakers. He sug- 
gested that the association in the next 
two years go to the Government with a 
request for an appropriation to make 
watchmakers of the men maimed and 
crippled in the war. 


ADDRESS OF HAMILTON GIBSON. 


Hamilton Gibson of the Butterick Co. 
told about the elimination of mail order 
advertisements from the Delineator and 
associated publications and the buy-at- 
home propaganda of those magazines. 
He said that the Butterick publications 
stand 100 per cent. for the protection of 
the retailers, and asked the indorsement 
of the association. 


In discussing his Gibson 


topic Mr. 
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Coral and Cameos 


We take this opportunity to make known to 
the trade our appreciation of the large and im- 
mediate response we have received from all sec- 
tions of the country to our first announcements 
of our importations of Coral Cameos, Shell 
Cameos and other Coral articles, of which our 
own firm is one of the oldest manufacturers in 
Torre del Greco-Italy, ‘the home of the manufac- 


tured Coral and Cameos.” 


We have been fortunate in spite of the war in 
having received sufficient importations to take 
care of the first large demands created by our first 
announcements. 


We are prepared to develop any idea or sub- 
ject -you may suggest and execute same in artis- 
tically carved cameos. 


However, we urge the trade to bear in mind 
the war conditions and to place their orders now 
for their Fall and holiday requirements. 


F. VITELLI & SON 


277 Broadway New York 
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in well chosen words sketched briefly 
the story of the stand which his con- 
cern had taken. He told the jewelers 
that it was a natural step in the develop- 
ment of the closer alliance between the 
Butterick business and _the retail mer- 
chants of the country. “Since 1863,” he said, 
“+ had been necessary for the company be- 
cause of their pattern business to take ad- 
vantage of retail outlets in the merchan- 
dising of their own goods and that the 
20,000 or more retailers who sell their mer- 
chandise are necessary factors in reaching 
the consumer and selling their merchan- 
dise economically.” 

He stated that he believed that his con- 
cern believed in the manufacturers, jobber, 
retailer and consumer method of doing 
business. “Mail order competition,” he 
said, “is making serious inroads in the re- 
tail sales of jewelry. Certain conditions 
prevail in the jewelry trade that do not 
exist with other trades. In the first place, 
the cost of doing business in retail jewelry 
stores is higher than most any other class 
of stores and the rate of turn-over is less 
than two a year. In the second place, 
there are fewer trade mark lines in the 
jewelry business than in others, conse- 
quently there are few standards of quality 
and price, excepting in table ware, watches 
and a few miscellaneous articles. This 
means that there are more opportunities 
for differences in competitive retail prices. 
The jewelry trade also is intensely sea- 
sonal in character. Long credits are a 
rule and all these things have combined 
to allow mail order competition to cut 
deeply into the jewelry trade.” 

He said that up to the present time the 
publications represented by his concern 
had been carrying both the advertising of 
mail order houses and the advertising of 
goods merchandised through retailers, 
with the result that the advertising had 
been equally successful for one as for the 
others. The action of this concern in re- 
fusing to take mail order house advertis- 
ing, he pointed out, was in no way meant 
as a criticism upon the many reliable mail 
order houses with whom they have for a 
long time done business to their mutual 
profit, but it does mean that in the future, 
this policy, effective with the April issues 
will be rigidly enforced despite the loss of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in yearly 
revenue. 


“We will stand in the future,” said he, 
“100 per cent. for the protection of the re- 
tailer as a necessary distributor of mer- 
chandise.” 

He said that in the style-end of their 
publications, they illustrate thousands of 
styles each year. These styles show com- 
pletely gowned women, the dress as the 
basis, but the illustration as well suggests 
the hair, her millinery, her shoes, her 
Stockings and the particular piece of 


jewelry that should be worn with this 
dress. He showed pages containing ex- 
amples of jewelry suggestions. 

He then discussed the mail order busi- 
ness and in conclusion stated that the 
“Buy-at-Home” propaganda will be grad- 
ually developed in practical, helpful ways, 





educating women on community develop- 
ment lines and showing them why it is 
better for them to buy goods at home. He 
told the jewelers that they could help by 
endorsing the movement with a strong 
resolution, by writing the president of the 
company, George W. Wilder, and telling 
him that they approve of this act, by hav- 
ing their women folk subscribe for the 
Delineator, the Designer and the Woman’s 
Magazine, and thus put the only publica- 
tions that have eliminated mail order ad- 
vertising into their own homes and by 
favoring jewelry products that are adver- 
tised in those publications. He suggested 
that the jewelers favor jewelry products 
advertised in these publications. ° 

It was announced that Secretary Ander- 
son had not been able to determine the 
States that were entitled to the Roberts 
banner for making the largest gain in 








“ALTON ON 
JEWELERS TOOK A MOONLIGHT RIDE ON 
THE MISSISSIPPI. 


THE STEAMBOAT WHICH THE 


membership and the largest percentage 
gain in membership, and desired that a 
committee be appointed to assist him. 
Charles E. Sunderlin, New York; G. L. 
Palmer, Virginia, and E. M. Schwenke, 
Wisconsin, were named. 

Mr. Ingersoll showed early efforts in 
time keeping and modern watch manu- 
facturing scenes in motion pictures. 

The Illinois Watch Co. band played 
in the lobby during the late afternoon and 
early evening. 


The Wednesday Evening Boat Ride 


The first feature of the entertainment, 
which the visiting jewelers enjoyed to the 
utmost, was the moonlight boat ride, down 
the Mississippi, which took place Wednes- 
day night. The delegates and their wives 
and sweethearts, gathered in the lobby of 
the Planters Hotel shortly after 7 o’clock, 
and accompanied by their hosts in the re- 
tail and wholesale trade of St. Louis, 
paraded to the pier, preceded by the IIli- 
nois Watch Company’s band which had 
been giving concerts in the lobby and 
assembly room throughout the afternoon. 
In all, about 1,000 jewelers participated in 
the event, and the procession which march- 
ed over Pine St. to Broadway, thence over 
Broadway to Locust St., to the pier, was 
a most imposing one and was greeted with 
interest and in some instances cheers and 
applause by the residents of the city who 
stood on the street to watch them go by. 

Arriving at the dock, the jewelers and 
their friends boarded the steamer Alton— 





one of the nicest appointed boats on the 
river, which was specially chartered for 
the occasion, and soon filled to over flow- 
ing its spacious decks. Within a few 
minutes after their arrival, the younger 
members of the party began dancing, the 
music being furnished by the steamer’s 
orchestra on the upper deck, and the 
jewelers’ band on the lower. 

Those who did not dance enjoyed the 
unusual and beautiful sights which the 
river presents in the moonlight. Merry 
parties under groups of the more irrespon- 
sibles, went from place to place, “whoop- 
ing” things up in many ways. “Joe” Mazer, 
as usual, was at it again, his favorite 
stunt being the enticement of a prominent 
member up before a jolly group, where the 
victim was immediately hailed with a yell: 


“One, two, three, four 
Three, two, one, four, 
Four, eleven forty-four 
Who are we for? 


and then an outburst from the whole 
party, of the victim’s name, and a cheer. 

The Irresponsible Kelly moved from 
place to place, playing upon a wild and 
woolly instrument of torture, that re- 
sembled nothing on earth ever heard be- 
fore, but made more noise than the band 
and instrument combined. His repertoire 
of four themes: “How dry I am,” “The 
Hoochie Koochie,” “Hail, Hail,” and 
“Lohengren’s Wedding March,” continued 
to vibrate and re-vibrate from stem to 
stern as the boat plowed the waters of the 
old Mississippi. 

The trip taken was about 40 miles, down 
to Jefferson Barracks and return, the 
jewelers getting back to the dock shortly 
after 11 o’clock. 


Thursday Morning 
The delegates, by being late at the 
Thursday morning session, certified that 
they had a good time at the steamboat ex- 
cursion the night before. The session 
opened at 9.20 with a sprinkling of mem- 
bers present. 

Secretary Anderson read the report of 
the Credentials Committee, which showed 
that the association now has a paid mem- 
bership of 2,865, which is 249 more than 
ever before. 

The secretary then read his annual re- 
port, as follows: 


REPORT OF SECRETARY A. W. ANDERSON, 


To the Members of the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association. 

Other years have been busy in association lines, 
but 1916-17 has far surpassed any previous year 
in the amount of work at the secretary’s office, a 
splendid indication of the growth of the associa- 
tion and the interest taken in its activities by our 
members. 

As usual our best endeavors have been put forth 
to increase the numerical strength of the organiza- 
tion and we came to this convention with the 
largest paid-up membership we have ever had on 
the opening day, which number was substantially 
increased by the time the report of the credentials 
committee was read to this convention. 

The good work of the various State organiza- 
tions is to be credited with this showing in mem- 
bership, and it has been evident from the earliest 
days of the year 1917 that this year would be 
marked with enthusiastic conventions of jewelers. 

Numerous States report the best conventions 
ever held, both in point of attendance and in in- 
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THE W. W. W. MAIL-BAG! 





"THIS IS TO LET YOU KNOW THAT YOUR 
RINGS HAVE BEEN SELLING BEYOND MY 
EXPECTATIONS, AND HAVE MADE MY OTHER 
RINGS SELL TOO. f{ AM SURE THAT IN 
THE FUTURE I SHALL HANDLE NOTHING BUT 
YOUR RINGS. PLEASE, THEREFORE, SEND 
ME &C." 











The above quotation is from a letter received 
Wednesday morning, August 29th, at the time we 
were ready to send our weekly copy to this pub- 
lication. 


This letter comes from a representative jeweler 
(name on request) who, this year, bought our rings 
for the first time. 


We are not quoting it because it is unusual, but be- 
cause we want to impress all jewelers with the 
possibilities of the W. W. W. proposition, which 
offers not merely good rings, but a SERVICE that 
must and will and does increase the ring business of 
every jeweler who co-operates with us. 


What this jeweler and hundreds of others expe- 
rienced, you, too, will experience if you feature 


W. W. W. rings in the way they should be featured. 





WHITE, WILE & WARNER 


Makers of nationally advertised rings in which the stones do stay 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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‘1 the proceedings. All association work 
rried on, as has work in every other 
feld, against odds, because of unnatural condi- 

: ting in our country today. Jewelers are 
tions existing in 0 ~ , 

, for their countrys protection, men are 
ye benches, the salesrooms and the offices 
her members’ establishments, making stores and 
“4 shorthanded; but in spite of all this the 
ll in vv a oe been proven 

i ear than ever , - 

g, wlbery is a Shining example of the spirit that 
prevails among our jewelers today. It had a 
nominal organization last year, but made a very 
poor showing in point of membership. This year 
it comes to the front with a vigorous association 
of 73 members in good standing. Several of the 
other States have made splendid gains in mem- 
bership, as indicated by the report of the Cre- 
dentials Committee. Sis 

A majority of the State conventions were visited 
this year, as in the past, by officers of the A. N. 
R. J. A., and the State organizations have thus 
been kept in close touch with the work of the 
national body. We have been pleased to see Col. 
John L. Shepherd back upon the convention circuit 
this year, and there are few State gatherings that 
he has missed, meeting everywhere the same cor- 
dial reception always given him, and assisting the 
work of the organization materially by his sound 
advice to the jewelers, based on experiences and 
acquaintances with jewelers and their conditions 
such as no other man in the trade has had the 
opportunity of acquiring. The thanks of the asso- 
ciation are due: him. 

The Bulictin has endeavored to extend its use- 
fulness to our members in the past 12 months, 
paying particular attention to the matter of repair 
prices, in accordance with a resolution of the last 
national convention. A complete reference to this 
feature will be found in the special report on 
repair prices previously given by the secretary. 

The exchange feature as carried on in the col- 
umns of the Bulletin, with particular attention to 
the exchange of discontinued patterns in flatware, 
has met with a considerable amount of success, to 
such an extent, in fact, that we are more than 
warranted in continuing this service. Many letters 
in our files tell of numerous cases where discon- 
tinued flatware has been found for jewelers un- 
able to obtain such from the factories. This serv- 
ice therefore benefitted two parties each time an 
exchange has been effected: the party desiring 
the goods and the jeweler who was rid of them. 
Manufacturers of sterling silver have written the 
Bulletin commending the association for establish- 
ing the silver exchange department, recognizing 
the fact that many of their customers would other- 
wise be unable to obtain pieces to match patterns 
bought years ago. In order to obtain a record 
of the discontinued pieces of sterling flatware in 
the stocks of our members the Bulletin sent out 
3,200 report blanks especially printed for listing 
silver pieces. While the returns were not as 
numerous as we had hoped for, there was a 
genuine interest shown in the attempt to get this 
silver listed in the office of the association, and 
we have reason to feel well satisfied with the 
progress made by this department up to date. 
It will be pushed continuously in an effort to 
make it invaluable to our members. 

The exclusive merchandise for members of the 
association, especially the flatware patterns in ster- 
ling and plate, brought in many new members 
during the year. Reports from the manufacturers 
indicate that the jewelers are favoring these pat- 
terns to an increased extent. 

The legislative efforts of the association the past 
12 months have been directed in aid of the Stevens 
Standard Price bill, which is by no means dead, 
having merely been sidetracked with hundreds of 
other bills when war legislation was given the right 
of way. As the principle of the bill is undoubtedly 
right and just we should continue to give our 
loyal support to the efforts that are being made by 
all interested organizations to promote the enact- 
ment of this bill, first and foremost among these 
Organizations being the American Fair Trade 
League, to the good work of which this and other 
trade associations owe so much. 

_ The proposed 5 per cent. lump sum tax on 
jewelry stocks, which was one of the provisions of 
the early war tax measure, was stricken from the 
bill after a splendid fight by the various associa- 


terest 
has been ca 


tions of the different branches of our trade, and 
this association had much to do with the accom- 
plishment. 


Presidhent Evans and Vice-President 








Brock were among those representatives of the 
wholesale and retail trade who first went before 
a congressional committee to protest against the 
method of this proposed tax. The Jewelers’ Vigi- 
lance Committee should, of course, be recognized 
as being right on the job in this crisis, and their 
prompt and vigorous measures stirred the entire 
trade to action. 

The office of the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association received its first notice from 
the Vigilance Committee about May 18. On the 
19th we began mailing circulars to 3,200 jewelers 
carried on our membership rolls urging them to 
get busy and wire their representatives in Con- 
gress protesting against the proposed form of the 
tax, and asking them to send copies of such letters 
to the association office, also letters that might 
come from congressmen touching on this subject. 
State officers were urged to get busy likewise, and 
the files of our office will prove that for a week 
or 10 days after May 19 the members of this asso- 





THE PLANTERS HOTEL, THE CONVENTION 
HEADQUARTERS. . 


ciation certainly did get busy on the question 
cited. Hundreds of copies of letters and telegrams 
poured into our office, showing the splendid  co- 
operation of our members. 

A second circular was sent out to the 3,200 
jewelers on our rolls May 28 announcing that the 
proposed 5 per cent. lump sum tax had been elim- 
inated from the revenue bill and urging them to 
again write their congressmen; this time an equali- 
zation of the excess profits tax, which appeared to 
be worded so as to deal rather harshly with those 
jewelers whose fiscal. year was not the same as the 
calendar year. The jewelers of the country, rep- 
resented by the American National Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association, never attempted to evade neces- 
sary taxation, in fact promised the Congressional 
Committee that they stood solidly for taxation to 
protect the interests of our beloved land, but 
merely sought relief from a method of taxation 
that threatened the very existence of many of 
our trade. The fact that the jewelers were com- 
plimented on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for their expressed willingness to submit 
to taxation is evidence enough of their position on 
matters of war revenue. 

[.ocal troubles the jewelers still have with them; 
some of the more acute ones will be dealt with 
in an address by the association attorney. It is 
gratifying to be able to report that jewelers are 
more and more learning to settle their local dif- 
ficulties among themselves, a comparatively easy 
proposition when jewelers get acquainted and meet 
to discuss matters of mutual interest in a friendly 
spirit. The city and district club is a feature 
of our trade that has come to stay, the first line 
of defense, as it were, of our business, and an 
almost perfect protection against old fashioned 
troubles which exist usually because of old fash- 
ioned methods of doing business. ; 

This is the first year in which a secretary of 
the American National Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion has been in a position to devote all of his 
time to the work. The business of the association, 
meaning the correspondence, etc., has increased 
greatly in the past 12 months and will probably 
continue to grow in proportion to the growth of 
the association and the increasing interest of our 
members in the work. 





The office of the secretary has been equipped 
with a multigraph, addressograph, dictaphone, and 
other appliances which enable us to turn out large 
quantities of work speedily and economically. All 
of these conveniences must be added to, for the 
plans of the association mean a still greater volume 
of work in the very near future. 

Very few of our State officers are situated so 
that they can afford to give much time to associa- 
tion work, and the association can give them but 
little in the way of conveniences to work with. 
State organizations must, therefore, have the as- 
sistance of the national association in recruiting 
campaigns for members, in stirring up interest in 
conventions and the like. A definite plan of help 
for the States will add many members to our rolls 
and wonderfully strengthen the national associa- 
tion. 

A considerable amount of assistance has been 
given various State organizations in the past 12 
months, but the work must be _ systematically 
planned and carried out in order to effect the 
greatest good. 

Some idea of the activities of the national office 
may be had from the following figures, which show 
the. approximate number of pieces of mail that 
have gone out of the National Secretary’s office 
in the past 12 months: 

32,000 copies of the Bulletin. 

6,900 circulars dealing with legislation. 

8,900 circulars assisting State associations to 
advertise their conventions. 

7,800 circulars to members on silver situation, 
national convention, ete. 

1,200 circulars in connection with repair price 

lists. 

6,225 circulars from the service department of 
the Bulletin, advertising stolen goods, 
_asking reports of discontinued silver 
patterns, .etc. 

1,700 circulars to non-members urging member- 
ship. 

950 circulars to State officers in connection 
with association work. 

550 circulars to delinquents, 

805. circulars in connection with issuance of 
the annual program. 

645 circulars in connection with securing the 
exhibits. 

3,000 individual letters, 

2,300 new membership signs. 

500 certificates of membership. 
3,4C0 annual souvenir progranis. 


While these are called circulars because most of 
them were made on the association’s multigraph, 
many of them, in fact, several thousand, were in 
appearance like genuine letters, with member’s 
name at the top and the secretary’s signature at 
the bottom. This will give some idea of the 
growth of the association, as it is by far the great- 
est amcunt of work ever turned out by your or- 
ganization in 12 months. This also helps to ex- 
plain the postage bills of the association, one of 
our very large items of expense. Much of the 
above was mailed out sealed, costing first class 
postage, while of course the greatest portion was 
sent out third class, while the Bulletin enjoys 
second class privileges, making its distribution a 
comparatively small item of cost. 

The above represent pieces of mail, some of 
which carried more than one circular. All told, 
the national association multigraphed or wrote on 
the typewriter about 40,000 circulars and letters 
in the past 12 months. The Bulletins, programs, 
and about 5,500 printed circulars were done in 
printshops. 

The various affiliated State associations are most 
fortunate in having officers who give unselfishly 
of their time and energies to advance the good 
of the membership, but these officers must have 
the assistance that only a fully equipped central 
office can give them, and the office of the national 
secretary should be so situated as to give this 
help quickly and effectively. Four years of ex- 
perience as your national secretary convinces me 
that this question of systematic help for the 
States by the national, in the matter of member- 
ship campaigns, keeping up the effectiveness and 
enthusiasm of the State organizations, etc., is one 
of the most important pieces of work that con- 
fronts us. Only by such a method of co-operation 
can we build up the perfect national organization 
we desire. 

Our exhibits are numerous and varied and com- 
pare favorably with other years in spite of the 
fact that the situation in the manufacturing and 
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e trade is not such as to make exhibit- 
Many wholesalers who would like to 
ould get no goods on account of the 
1 manufacturers found it impossible 
to come because the war had made their shops 
and offices short handed. To those who, in spite 
of all difficulties, have brought displays of mer- 
chandise to this convention, we owe thanks and 
business. I sincerely hope that the members have 
heeded the injunctions to visit the exhibits and to 
buy goods wherever possible. The exhibitors and 
advertisers in our program contribute a consider- 
amount towards our anual revenue, and as we 
believe in co-operation we should in turn give 
siness. 

oy sr aaeaaatibe, within the brief space of an 
hour, to give more than out outline of the work 
of the secretary's office. The national association 
is growing to be a great business institution. We 
hear from hundreds of our members during a year 
on one question or another. I hope that we have 
been of service to them in the matters they have 
placed before us, and these range from simple to 
almost tragic things, from questions easily an- 
swered to problems that require much time and 
patient handling. As the scope of the work of 
the association enlarges, as it will when plans 
for research work and other great activities are 
put into effect, then the real value of the organiza- 
tion to the everyday business life of our members 
will first be really apparent, but the work which 
the service department has been doing has been a 
good preparation for larger things. 

The St. Louis jewelers and officers of the Mis- 
souri organization have worked hard to make this 
convention a success and deserve your commenda- 
tion. They had real difficulties to overcome that 
were not apparent a few months ago, but have 
succeeded not only in splendidly arranging for this 
convention and entertainment, but in putting Mis- 
souri back on the map with a real live and vig- 
orous State organization and a city association in 
St. Louis of which they may well be proud. 

The St. Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau 
has fully met all its promises of assistance in mak- 
ing this convention a success, and has _ helped 
splendidly in the matter of publicity. No previous 
convention ha&S had more literature relative to it 
distributed among the jewelers of the country than 
has this one 

Some of the old-time abuses of the trade have 
been labored with in the past 12 months. In con- 
junction with the committees and officers from 
other branches of our trade the question of mis- 
leading advertising has been taken up with many 
journals and magazines. From numerous pub 
lishers satisfactory replies and co-operation have 
been obtained, and taken all in all, the work in 
this line has made a distinct advance. The fra- 
ternal organs are today among our worst offenders 
and a new method of attack on such journals must 
be found. 

You have had vour attention called to the new 
policy of the Butterick Publishing Co., which has 
excluded advertising of mail order concerns from 
its columns. This is a wonderful help for legiti- 
mate retail trade, and the “Buy-at-Home” move- 
ment inaugurated by this house should have the 
earnest support of our membership. 

The agricultura! publications of the country rep- 
resent one of the most powerful sections of the 
public press. Many of the larger papers and 
monthly journals connected with the Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association are co-operating with us 
in fighting questionable advertising. They are 
closely censoring copy that is offered them, and 
In some cases have let us be the judge of it. 
Their advertising columns are being rapidly 
cleaned of misleading publicity and they are also 
giving us good support by advocating the ‘‘Buy- 
at-Home” movement. All magazines, journals and 
newspapers that decline to accept misleading ad- 
vertising lose real money by so doing, unless 
their columns can be filled by advertising of legiti- 
mate manufacturers. The A. N. R. J. A. should 
urge the legitimate manufacturers who are na- 
tional advertisers to use the columns of such 
papers and magazines for their publicity. In this 
way we will show our appreciation of their good 
efforts in behalf of legitimate business. 

The secretary acknowledges his debt to State 
officers who worked hard and faithfully with him 
to advance the interests of the organization; to the 
various committees who have been active in-mat- 
ters assigned to them; to the national officers and 
members of the executive committee who have 
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given him irvaluable assistance whenever he has 
called for help. These obligations will not be 
forgotten. 

In closing I wish to again say that the work 
of the national secretary’s office is made possible 
because of the constant and unselfish service of his 
able assistants, his wife and our association at- 
torney. 

I greatly appreciate the honor that has been 
conferred upon me by my election to four terms 
as national secretary. Please charge the errors 
made to mistakes of the head and not of the 
heart, which is, and always will be, in any work 
for the good of the retail jeweler. 


Jean R. Tack, Newark, N. J., gave an 
address on “The Jewelers’ Local Associa- 
tion,” which was well received and was as 
follows: 


ADDRESS OF SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT JEAN R. 
TACK. 


It is difficult for a jeweler to realize the im- 
portance of a local club unless he is fortunate 
enough to live in a city where there is one or 
has push enough in him to form a local club him- 
self. After all the hard work done by the 
national and the State associations you have got 
to have the united and concerted action of jewel- 
ers in their home towns to get the fullest benefit. 
You have got to have local harmony. You must 
be friends. You have to get together often if 
you will help the national to overcome the 
things that are impeding our progress as mer- 
chants. 

The importance of a local ‘club, as an aid to the 
State and national associations cannot be over- 
estimated. It’s a very different matter when you 
can go to your competitor’s store or call him on 
the telephone and say to him, ‘‘Hello, George, I’ve 
a call for one-half dozen tea spoons, have you 
got ’em,’’ and the answer comes back, “Yes, I’ve 
got them, Bill, send your boy over, I'll have ’em 
all wrapped up by the time he gets here. Say, 
that was some meeting we had last night.”’ 

Now, that’s the kind of a feeling a local club 
builds up. 

It first gets you acquainted and you find out 
that the other fellow is a pretty decent chap after 
all and the first thing you know you are calling 
each other by your first names, borrowing stock 
for rush orders, and doing the hundred and one 
nice things that only friends can do for each 
other. 

Now just contrast that condition with jewelers 
as competitors years ago. Why, you wouldn’t 
walk on the same side of the street with another 
jeweler if you could help it. The very fact that 
he was in the same line of business as you, was 
enough to brand him as a bad man, and some- 
thing to be avoided. A customer would come 
in to you and say that, “that skinflint Jones up 
the street cheated me on this watch,” and you’d 
fully agree with the customer; if you didn’t 
say so, you thought so, anyway. 

Where there is an association that is all done 
away with. You couldn’t run down a member 
that you have made a friend of and you wouldn’t 
stand for anyone else doing it, because you have 
had an opportunity to find out that he’s all 
right. If he wasn’t all right he wouldn’t be in 
your local club anyway. You know perfectly well 
who are the men in your city who are above re- 
proach and you also know the fellow, if there 
is one, who is not above reproach. 

So you have perfectly plain sailing with the 
good fellows and you have two chances with the 
questionable fellow, one is either keep him out 
of the association altogether and the other is to 
take him in and try to teach him to alter his ways 
and if after a fair trial you find he can’t be 
cured and is bad at heart, kick him out and he’ll 
die the commercial death that eventually comes 
to all fakers. 

I well remember an experience I had while 
campaigning for new members for our State as- 
sociation. 

Another member and myself. were calling on 
jewelers in a city near my own inviting them 
to become members with us and when we called 
on one of these men—he had a little bit of a 
single show case store and he was porter, clock- 
maker, and salesman all in one. 

Well, we went in to see him just as we had 
the big fellows in his town because I believe we 


can help the little man by education more than 
he can help us with his $5 dues. As we entered 
his store, he was puttering around in the back 
of the place in his shirt sleeves,-and not exactly 
clean sleeves either. He came forward to wait 
on us and we explained our mission and asked 
him to join our association and he said, ““Why 
no, I don’t believe in this sort of thing and I 
don’t propose to go to any meeting to tell you 
fellows how I made my success in business.” 

But this is an exceptional case. I have found 
that most jewelers are courteous and kind, I 
have done a great deal of soliciting for our 
association and it has been time filled with pleas- 
ant and profitable experiences. 

So this one case did not discourage us any and 
by now we have nearly all the desirable jewelers 
in the State as members and have live and well 
attended meetings every month. 

If you’d ask me what I’d do without an asso- 
ciation in Newark I’d say, “I don’t know.” I 
don’t know what we’d do without an association. 
I suppose we’d be at loggerheads mest of the time 
about something one or the other of us did. 

I don’t want to imagine such a _ condition. 
Everything is so lovely, we’re such good friends 
and work together so harmoniously that I would 
sacrifice a great deal before I would see our 
local club disbanded. 

Gentlemen, the deeper you get into association 
work the greater you will benefit personally and 
financially. Speaking for myself, I have learned 
so many good things in the years that I have 
been active in association work, I feel that I 
have been repaid many times for the labor I have 
given to it. 

To have the proper feeling toward your business 
associates in your own city you’ve got to cul- 
tivate “‘mental hospitality.”” You’ve got to think 
well of the other fellow and if you get weil 
acquainted with him you will] think well of him. 

Co-operation and fellowship must be uppermost 
in our minds, The jeweler who wants to live 
alone, who has not joy in his soul and who 
doesn’t want to associate with his brother jewel- 
ers is making straight for the junk heap. It 
doesn’t make any difference how big his store 
is today, he’ll get there and he can’t get there 
any too soon for the common good, because 
when he keeps to himself, he stands in the way 
of progress—he’s like a monkey wrench in the 
machinery of success, 

The argument, so often advanced to me in 
my plea for local association activity, that, “My 
town i; different,” or “we have the meanest 
bunch in the country,” won’t hold water for a 
minute. Human nature is the same the world 
over and in the main one town’s problems are 
the same as any other town or city and it’s up 
to the live wire in any city to get on the job 
and start things going. After that the rest is easy. 

If everybody went to war without joining the 
army, we’d have a lot of loose ends without heads 
and no progress would be made. The strength 
of an army lies in its ability to work as a unit 
—each man important only as a part of the whole 
scheme, no man standing in the way of the other. 
The same applies to association work. 

Of course, I realize that it is no easy matter 
to make some jewelers see the benefit of associa- 
tion work because a lot of them can’t see beyond 
the end of their noses. They first want to know 
what the cash returns are going to be for the 
dues they pay, but association work is just like 
any other business, you must first put something 
in before you can expect to take out any profit, 
and that something is an honest endeavor to im- 
prove conditions, faithful attendance at your 
home meetings and a true desire to make your 
brother jeweler and yourself better merchants. 
An effective, well conducted local organization 
will pay more dividends for the amount you 
put in than anything you have yet undertaken. 

At our mid-Winter conference in Chicago, we 
were visited by a member of the Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, jewelers’ association. It would have done 
your heart good to hear him tell of profits in 
Australia. He has been in business 20 years, he 
started with nothing and did $300,000 last year. 
He told me personally that his income from his 
outside investments bring him in £150 a week, 
that’s $750 in our money and he made it all in 
the jewelry business, and when I asked him 
how he did it, he answered, “Profits, profits and 
more profits:—you fellows act like a lot of fools 
on this profit question.” They have the strong- 
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est kind of an association and to that belongs the 
credit for the success of the jewelry merchants 
of Australia. Let us do it, too, gentlemen, of 
course, you cannot agree to prices—that’s against 
the law, but you can add a decent profit to. your 
cost and then tell your other jewelers what you’ve 
done. 

It might be well for the stay-at-home, non-as- 
sociation jeweler to ponder for a minute when he 
reads the reports of this convention in the trade 
papers and ask himself why all you men come 
here. Some of you come great distances and at 
considerable expense and have been coming year 
after year. These stay-at-home jewelers might 
ask themselves “Why do they do it?” ‘“There 
must be some good reason why these men make 
the sacrifices that are necessary to attend these 
conventions.” 

Now, it’s up to you men present here now, 
to educate the non-member jeweler to the bene- 
fits that you yourselves enjoy. Show him what 
good he will receive and tell him what your 
experience has been. 

It’s time for the jewelers in your city to wake 
up to the value of getting together, pulling to- 
gether and of putting the jewelry business where 
it belongs, on a profit basis, and only team 
work will do it. 

Now, there is just one more thought I would 
like to leave with you. At our own New Jersey 
convention._in June, one of the speakers spoke 
about the very small annual dues paid to most 
State associations, $3 or $4 in most cases and $5 
in a few. Gentlemen, this is not enough for 
any association to do efficient work. Nothing 
can be accomplished unless you have money to 
work with. If a sufficient amount of money were 
paid into the treasuries of the various States we 


. could each have our own paid secretary. A 


man who would spend his whole time in the 
interest of the association. He could line up 
more members for us than any jeweler could. 
He could without hesitation, call a jeweler’s at- 
tention to violations of trade ethics or worse. He 
could do a thousand and one things for the good 
of the craft that one in the business, or an officer 
of your association, would not feel justified in do- 
ing for fear of causing ill feeling. 

Most every Board of Trade or Chamber of 
Commerce collects $25 or more annual dues from 
its members and they are not fitted to benefit our 
trade a particle, yet most of us cheerfully pay 
our $25 and say nothing, yet I have heard jewel- 
ers kick because they were asked to pay $4 a 
year to their own trade association, which, with 
proper funds would be in a position to be of 
immeasurable benefit to us all. , 

The dues in our local and State associations are 
entirely too small. Why, there isn’t a man in 
the room who shouldn’t pay at least $25 a year 
dues. Our dues are a joke—$3 or $4 for mem- 
bership in an organization of this kind. I have 
heard of big men in our line of business who 
wouldn’t join our organization because the dues 
were too small—they said, “Why, no one can 
do anything big without money, what benefit can 
I get out of an organization that only collects 
$5 a year from its members?”’ 

You know what has been done with the little 
money we have had to work with, imagine what 
we could do if we had some real money at our 
command. 


The Special Committee on Banners 
made the following report: 


We find that according to the resolution passed 
by the Executive Committee February, 1916, which 
is as follows: 

“In dete:mining the basis for the award of ban- 
ners, only new members shall be counted and in- 
creases shall be based om the highest previous 
State membership reported;” 

That Washington State is entitled to the Roberts 
Banner, having a paid membership this year of 79 
against the previous record of 61, and that Idaho 
is entitled to the Combs Banner for largest per- 
centage of gain, having 29 members against a pre- 
vious high record of 20. 

(Signed) CuHartes E. SUNDERLIN. 
Grorce L. PALMER. 
E. M. ScHWENKE. 


The report precipitated considerable dis- 
cussion, some of the members objecting to 
the basis of award. It was explained that 
the question was threshed out by the ex- 


ecutive committee last year and had been 
agreed upon as the only fair basis. Frank 
L. Davis, of Philadelphia, protested 
against the awards on that basis, but on 
motion of Mack Hurlbut the report was 
adopted without dissent. 

The secretary read a telegram of greet- 
ings from Arno A. Dorst, of Cincinnati, 
president of the Cincinnati Wholesale and 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ Association. He 
admonished the retailers to get a fair profit 
for their goods. 

C. E. La Vigne, New York, field secre- 
tary of the American Fair Trade League, 
following his address on “The Fixed Sell- 
ing Price,” presented a suitcase full of 
samples of goods bought at various 
prices at bargain sales in different cities, 
of the country, from a watch, the case 
of which was stamped, to a pair of 
shoes bought for $4 that was stamped 
$2.50 on the sole. He named the firms 
from which the purchases were made and 
was applauded when he told of the num- 
erous convictions obtained. His address 
was as follows: 


ADDRESS BY C. E. LA VIGNE, FIELD REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN FAIR 
TRADE LEAGUE. 


Service is the keynote of modern business. The 
fundamental function of every retail merchant is 
service to the consumer, turning over to him the 
best goods available at a sensible handling mar- 
gin of profit for the accommodation, not at 
1/3 off, % off, or at cost and less than cost. 

Staple merchandise manufactured under healthy 
conditions is not sold the bargain way. It is 
not to be expected that it shall be sold that way. 
Certain kinds of merchants repeatedly tell me 
that the public still ignorantly insists on being 
duped. The consumer is much to blame. In the 
effort and hope of securing worth-while goods 
without paying for service rendered, the consumer 
places himself in the situation of demanding that 
which can not be delivered. Substitution and 
trickery are thus encouraged. 

Our Government sees today, in many channels, 
an intensified condition of profiteering. It has 
already taken some of the most drastic steps in 
the history of our country to regulate and control 
production and distribution in foods, fuel and 
other necessaries by an adjustment of fixed prices. 
But the fixed-price policy of Uncle Sam, we 
are told, is to be temporary. The systems to 
be built up are to pass automatically with the 
ending of war problems. That is strictly the 
business of the authorities. 

Unchartered oceans are ahead. I take the lib- 
erty of asserting, however, for what it is worth, 
that offending trade practices and methods are 
practically no different today than they have been. 
They are merely aggravated by the opportunities 
of the hour. 

Temporary price regulation by Government, to 
meet an abnormal situation, does not lend itself 
to this discussion. I may be pardoned, how- 
ever, in directing your attention to just one 
phase of it. Reports of a speech in Chicago 
last Saturday by Mr. Hoover, Food Administra- 
tor, quote him as urging upon President Wilson 
the advisability of summoning a commission which 
would represent the producers, said commission 
to fix a fair price for food commodities. 

“We should then devote the whole of our ad- 
ministrative authority,”’ said Mr. Hoover, “to the 
maintenance of these prices and so organize the 
distribution of wheat and flour that the specula- 
tor has no door, nor even a crack, through which 
he may enter.” 

My friends, this suggestion from such eminent 
official authority impresses me as being the strong- 
est recognition of the basic principle declared in 
the Stephens Bill now pending in Congress that 
we have ever had. In this time of stress, Mr. 
Hoover would select producers who shall be 
given authority to prescribe the price of their 
commodity for the consumer, with the whole of 


the Federal Administrative power pledged to en- 
force the maintenance of such prices, 

The purpose is to stabilize and standardize 
prices, thus stimulating production, eliminatin 
waste, freeing the great majority from sdlened 
competition of cut-throat merchandisers who 
bring the honest independent trader into disrepute 
and protecting the consumer against extortion end 
trickery. Those have been the very claims made 
by the supporters of the Stephens Bill, which 
provides that, upon filing price schedules with 
the Government, a producer, a grower (meaning 
the farmer), an owner or a manufacturer may 
prescribe the uniform price at which his prod- 
uct may be resold, and such price must be the 
same to all in like circumstances, with no dis. 
crimination for any cause or by any device what- 
soever. 

Let us hope that out of the lessons of war some 
new systems will live as permanent rules for 
the future days of peace. 

I hold in my hand a pamphlet entitled “Who's 
Behind the Stephens Bill.”” Hundreds of national, 
State and local trade associations, representing 
hundreds of thousands of business men from all 
sections of America are listed therein. Every 
national trade association of independent re- 
tailers is here, including your own American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association. 

The jewelers joined with all lines of trade in 
an appeal to Congress for legislation to stabilize 
prices on standard products. Thus in advance 
of the dog days of war, it was recorded that 
you recognized an acute condition of unfair prac- 
tices in the distribution of many of our articles 
of commerce. In the first trenches for price 
maintenance, long sought, an early determina- 
tion was registered to support the Government 
earnestly in all the corrective measures it now 
has undertaken. Permit me to congratulate you 
upon this foresighted loyalty and _patriot- 
—_ * * * 

Someone has selected ‘Fixed Selling Price” as 
the subject for this talk. Let us not be con- 
fused by the use of the term “fixed.” Men going 
in the same direction fail to meet upon common 
ground, because they do not define it clearly at 
the outset. “Fixed price’? smacks of monopoly 
and unfair control. It sounds like trust exploita- 
tion, tending directly in restraint of trade. It 
pictures the powerful organization that fixes a 
price so low in one community as to stifle all 
competition there, while it fixes a higher price 
in another community to cover losses. That serves 
to ‘drive small competitors out of business. No 
one wants to champion that kind of fixed selling 
price. I prefer to use the text “Uniform Sell- 
ing Price,” which means the establishment, by 
voluntary contract only, of one price to all for 
uniform staples marketed in open competition by 
an individual or firm that is not in combina- 
tion with anyone else. Its effect is to induce 
quality competition rather than price competition. 

There is another kind of price fixing that 
spreads its long octopus arms around business to 
stifle the small competitor. I refer to “cut-price 
fixing” in general, and ‘‘cut-price fixing” on stand- 
ard goods in particular. The latter is a tem- 
porary and fleeting lure to bring people into the 
store to increase the volume of business on non- 
descripts at a good price. Nothing has so sefi- 
ously crippled honest reputation in advertising and 
honest performance in merchandising so much as 
the contortionists of the comparative-price cit 
cus. ‘lhe public is bunked and the honest met 
chant suffers unfair competition. 

Let me go straight into that phase of mer- 
chandising. It portrays the opposite of “uniform 
selling price.” We all know that advertising has 
long been full of loose and extravagant state 
ments to deceive and mislead. And we all recog: 
nize that there is much to be heard these days 
regarding a stricter sense of obligation in this 
direction. : 

Patriotism and business activities in America, 
today joined in community enterprises of the 
nations, are experiencing the greatest strain upon 
their respective qualities that the history of the 
country has recorded. * * * 

Thinking that you might especially be interested 
in a practical conversational demonstration © 
facts, rather than just a speech, I have filled this 
big suitcase with merchandise bought in differ- 
ent parts of the country in testing bargain offer- 
ings, as advertised. I will submit it in evidence, 
and have no doubt that with the few details of 
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explanation surrounding it, the merchandise will 
Broad St. in Philadelphia one day the 
Pr esne of Elgin was used to sell a fake bar- 
om watch combining a practically worthless non- 
descript movement with a cheap case. It was ad- 
rtised as full-jeweled, tested for time, heat, 
ks When attention of the salesman was directed 
to the word imprinted on the face of the ‘move- 
ment, he insisted that the watch was an Elgin, be- 
sige the case was made in Elgin, Ill. I presume 
the gullible bargain seeker believed that. 
At this point in his address the speaker 
took up a number of illustrations of false 
advertising, and told of the results of 


prosecuting the advertisers. Continuing 


he said: 

These victories for truth in advertising cannot 
be measured by the amount of the fines imposed 
by the courts. The campaigns are waged for the 
protection of the legitimate dealer and the educa- 
tion of the consumer. The prosecution of the 
individual law breaker is merely a necessary in- 
° * 
oer in conclusion, let me remind you that the 
experiences recited here are not isolated instances. 
Nor were the cities enumerated as specially sub- 
ject to unfair trading conditions. They were sim- 
ply the first to come to mind in a backward 
glance over the hundreds of cases followed up. 
There has been no desire to be sensational in 
the presentation of this evidence, but rather only 
a hope of stimulating a renewed interest among 
you for co-operation with us in our efforts in 
the field of misrepresentation and almost open 
deception. Luckily, after all, it is the minority 
who are thus dishonestly operating in our midst. 
Just as often as you analyze bargain promises 
expertly against the geods delivered, just so often 
will you undoubtedly find that you have been 
tricked, in one way or another. 

These are the things that the American Fair 
Trade League has been trying to overcome, and 
so they have been doing their bit to combat acute 
evils by a vigorous campaign for uniform sell- 
ing price. 

If we could concentrate our operations a fev 
weeks or months at a time on one distinct line 
of merchandising, with the co-operation of a 
national trade association and its membership, I 
competition there, while it fixes a price so low in 
believe greater efficiency would result. 

The field is broad. Specializing would simplify 
it. Upon my own responsibility, I say that it 
would be pleasant to start this co-operative spe- 
cialization against dishonesty with the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association. 


F. E. A. Curley, secretary of the St. 
Louis Art League, spoke on “Art in 
Jewelry.” He said in part: 

ADDRESS OF F. E. A. CURLEY. 


Jewelry as an art, for so many centuries, has 
drawn men toward the beautiful, that its service 
to all the arts is beyond appraisal. 

Of all the aesthetic arts, very likely it is the 
oldest. Before the poet began to pour out his 
soul in verse, when the very language of his art 
was not, warriors were carrying trophies to their 
ladies, and the hearts of youths beat faster for 
garlands that crowned laughing eyes; and in such 
a spirit the art of jewelry quite spontaneously 
was created. 

In times when the crudest weapons of war and 
chase were about the only other achievements of 
man’s creative faculty, and perhaps the sole im- 
plements of his industrial ambition, he turned de- 
lightedly from the weariness of these things to 
fashion an object of vanity and decorate a woman. 

Nature’s master craftsmanship, marvelously 
working in flower and vine, invited the creative 
genius of the man, and he responded. Shells and 
Stones and many other naturally beautiful and 
curious things likewise were ready to hand, and 
the selection and arrangement of these materials, 
later their imitation, still later their conventionali- 
zation and the adaptation of their forms to a 
more personal expression of his spirit, gave the 
Primitive artist enough to occupy his faculties. 

_ But this, he felt, was only one side of the art 
of personal adornment, and with fiercer joy he 
turned again to decorate himself. Here his aim 
was different: now it was his aspiration, by means 
of art, to be made as hideous to his enemies as 








his lady had been made beautiful to him; and 
thus, his instinct told him, by one of nature’s 
great paradoxes which form the mainspring of all 
art, becoming so terrible to them, he might be- 
come an object of pride and admiration, if not, 
indeed, of beauty, to her. In this direction, fear- 
some, wonderful and awe-inspiring effects were 
obtained, as we all know, but eventually as more 
efficient means of terrifying his adversaries were 
evolved, the decoration of mere man, as an art, 
subsided. 

Even so, perhaps it should be set down in sor- 
row that pure beauty was not invariably the aim 
in the art of personal adornment. Primitive 
woman sometimes may have been loaded down 
with jewels bestowed and worn as trophies of the 
chase and visible boastings of victory, rather than 
as sheer additions to her beauty; costly presents 
that signified the prowess and wealth of the man 
she had inveigled, rather than pure expressions 
of taste and charm, They do the same thing now. 
But in the end beauty has arisen triumphant, and 
after many vicissitudes we have the wonderful art 
of today, of which there is such a splendid expo- 
sition in the Planters hotel, and here are repre- 
sentatives in whose presence stand 1, somewhat 
overawed. 

The inspiration of the jeweler’s art is not far 
to seek. Cherches la femme; that is all there is 
to it; but to what unfathomed distances and mys- 
teries that leads. 

An art so largely created for woman, notwith- 
standing the jeweled cigar holder, card case, pencil 
or pocket piece, one can but wonder if the art 
of the jeweler can be still secure in days when 
instead of bells on their toes overalls are put on 
the belles. So essentially a feminine art, the great 
danger that seems to confront it is what sometimes 
is called feminism, for the reason, probably, that 
it is a rebellion of females against feminism. Now 
that woman is throwing off the yoke of what blind- 
ness calls her bondage to man, which is to say her 
feminism, will she not throw off his jewels, too? 
Most likely she will not; not while she has the 
prospect of casting her own vote herself and mak- 
ing her jewels cast another for mere man, the 
slave of her ingenious charms. 

More emotions have been stirred, more conquests 
made, more hearts set to burning, by the jeweler’s 
cunning aid, than by any other art except the 
cajolery of woman, of which it is the humble, 
yet magic, instrument. 

Although not held down as are other artists, in 
a sense utilitarian restrictions do apply to the 
jewelry designer; he also never must lose sight 
of the purpose for which the article is desired or 
the manner in which it is to be used, if he hopes 
for high success. There are, indeed, certain pur- 
poses in view. One of these is to attain innate 
beauty in the article itself, beauty of form, beauty 
of surface, beauty of material, beauty of color, 
and that nobler beauty of ensemble in which these 
elements may be united; in this is the artist’s 
pride. And yet this is but the first half of the 
art; transcending this aim is the personal decora- 
tion of her upon whom the ornament is to be 
displayed. 

Just as the mural painting is not to be judged 
apart from its purpose and emplacement, but must 
be seen in all its decorative and symbolic. rela- 
tions to the structure which it interprets and en- 
nobles, so the finely considered jewel is not to be 
appreciated as a thing by itself; it finally is a 
detail of the woman’s charm, and the woman who 
wears it is a part of the design. Much as one 
may admire the beauty of the ornament by itself, 
as it lies in his hand or in the exhibition case, 
the inspiration of the art is lacking there, and 
indeed it is to seek until the jewel reposes in the 
destined place, where it obtains the appropriate 
relief, borrows the needed light, and then is trans- 
formed as it takes on the mystery of the wearer’s 
personality: then it is that the jewel has its loveli- 
ness and is power to ensnare mere man. 

The latter considerations often dictate that detail 
must be sacrificed to secure broader effects, relief, 
contrast, harmony, bringing out, perhaps, the nat- 
ural beauty of the wearer, of the skin or feature 
to which the ornament will invite an observer’s 
eye. Or again it may be required to impart life 
to a piece of drapery, a dress, a texture, as the 
painter puts in a color note, a light or even a 
shadow, to give his picture zest. Some choice of 
material, or color treatment in the jewel, some 
effect of radiance or response to light, perhaps, 
assumes an importance transcending any other 
elegance or refinement of design. Perhaps the 





mere sparkle of stome or paste is more valuable 
than perfect workmanship. Some barbaric effect 
may impart a wanted piquancy that no refinements 
could achieve. To fully meet these problems, no 
doubt it has been said a thousand times that 
jewelry should be worn by artists as well as made 
by them. No doubt in an ideal state some master 
of design would allot the appropriate jewels to the 
wearers, and the garments to go with them, and 
prescribe their arrangement for a particular oc- 
casion, just as now a Redfern prescribes the 
gown. 

Is the art of wearing jewelry too delicate, too 
subtle, too feminine, for us? The esoteric and 
phychological side of an art to which man con- 
tributes but the materialistic part, does it touch 
upon mystic and sacred rites necessarily beyond 
our understanding? 

Is the art of wearing jewelry, like the art of 
wearing clothes, a purely feminine proposition, 
beyond the conception of the mere man jeweler? 
To this, perhaps, the answer again is Redfern, or, 
if that great anti-suffragist artist is no more, there 
are other classic names to conjure with. But the 
answer ought not to be Redfern; .it ought to be 
some master artist in the roster of jewelers. in 
this convention. Ta . 

Until the achievement of such lofty aspirations, 

the jeweler must not be proud; he is only a col- 
laborator in the art of personal adornment; his 
work is but a part, perhaps only the beginning, 
of the finished product, ot the art of man but 
the artfulness of woman oft secures the victory. 
A piece of black court plaster relieved against 
peach-blow skin has been a sufficient instrument of 
destruction, putting dazzling gems to shame. And 
the crown piece of all the strife is a plain gold 
band, that sets craftsmanship at naught. 
Just what, then, is comprised in the art of 
jewelry? It is difficult for the layman to decide, 
even in sight of the magnificent display now in- 
stalled in the Planters’ hotel in St. Louis. 

Probably not for the court plaster ornament, 
but certainly for the plain gold band, that has no 
particular design and simply is an object of de- 
mand, one seeks the jeweler, just as he does for a 
brooch or bracelet, a necklace, a tiara. Yet a belt 
buckle or clasp, of iron, formed into an article 
of delicacy or adornment, may be more justly a 
creation of art than even a diamond ring whose 
chief attraction rests in the costliness of the stone. 
And yet again, if masterly treatment of the stone 
brings out from it unique beauty, then it becomes 
a triumph of true art quite regardless of the 
setting, and with both rarity of material and 
rarity of workmanship it indeed reaches toward 
the acme of the jeweler’s aspiration. 

Doubtless there are many people who would not 
look upon the piece of court plaster. as really 
and truly an article of jewelry. How could they 
when it is so inexpensive; of course they would 
if it could be fashioned of platinum, or some 
difficult enamel. The same people, probably, would 
consider any costly ornament an article of jewelry, 
or, if you please, the imitation of anything costly, 
and probably the same people would have the 
material rather than the design or the workman- 
ship in mind. The material can be appraised, 
measured, weighed, compared, and partially under- 
ia by tke multitude; art, it seems, is beyond 
this. : 

So if in the mind of the patron estimating the 
jeweler’s art much more stress often is placed 
upon the material than upon its appropriatenes 
and the beauty that design creates, it perhaps is 
for the same reason that a diamond, even though 
im the rough,. is regarded as a safe selection, 
where the choice of another ornament involves 
something too much like artistic knowledge. 

Neglect of the aesthetic element in design of 
course is due to ignorance, and therefore may be 
overcome. It is an ignorance largely due to un- 
familiarity with the artistic spirit in any form. 
It offers a fine evangelistic opportunity, and_ it 
lays a duty upon people who understand. There 
is much to be done, and here it seems the edu- 
cational function of the jeweler, the salesman, the 
artist,,.should come to the support of art. In St. 
Louis we have set up the St. Louis Art League, 
to apply the obvious remedy of education. 

Jewelry at its best seems to stand at the pin- 
nacle of the applied arts, both because its appeal 
is so purely decorative and aesthetic, and because 
its designers are so free from the hampering re- 
strictions of utility, so free to create forms and 
surfaces and joyful combinations, in disregard. 

Artistic design in furniture, for instance, never 
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can lose sight of the narrow utilitarian purpose. 
A chair first must have comfort, strength, dura- 
bility, and then a special utilitarian adaptation to 
meet its special purpose. Only after securing all 
these requirements may the designer begin to 
develop gracefulness or decoration or refinement. 
He is held down very close to the earth. 

How different with the jeweler, whose art so 
purely is suggestive, psychological and hypnotic in 
its purpose, and so completely a spiritual achieve- 
ment, with only enough material solidity to form a 
body in which the spirit of it can be held. In 
most applied design it is the function of art to 
make a utilitarian article endurable; but in jewelry 
the appearance, the effect, is the supreme aim, the 
artist is unfettered, and the art entirely in his 
hands. We ought, therefore, to look to the jeweler 
to create designs and widen the whole field and 
scope of decorative art. 


Here, as it seems to me, the designer in jewelry 
has his great opportunity, to influence American 
culture, American appreciation, American art, in 
a large way. Now happily comprising, in its 
modern breadth and scope, a wide range of ob- 
jects of useful character, as well as purely orna- 
mental articles, and freed from the necessity of 
compromising ideals, art in jewelry has the op- 
portunity to set up standards for good design 
and to force their adoption in other fields. 


That there are achievements, and considerable 
achievements, to the credit of modern jewelry, is 
apparent. A recent and obvious American achieve- 
ment is the development of platinum as a material 
for artistic settings in association with precious 
stones, a development which has been carried to 
a higher degree of perfection by you than by the 
producers of any other country. The high capacity 
of the American workman at his best is admitted 
by those familiar with modern art. In wood en- 
graving, for instance, which has its analogy to 
some of the workmanship in jewelry, two or three 
American artists are beyond rivalry in their leader- 
ship of the world, and as this has been accom- 
plished by supreme workmanship rather than by 
creative genius, the application to so ancient an 
art as jewelry is the more obviously suggested. 
Such supreme craftsmanship, however, means at 
the outset a devotedness and consecration to one’s 
work which is no common property. It means a 
certain spirit of emulation which will not be 
denied, and a certain Spartanlike humility and 
self-sacrifice and complete subordination to the 
pursuit of ideality, such as must almost, if not 
quite, amount to genius. 


There certainly is more satisfaction, and at our 
present stage of development, perhaps more ueful- 
nes, in encouragement than in the easier task of 
seeking to disillusion; it is sounder just now to ap- 
preciate than to destructively criticise. More per- 
haps can be gained by drawing attention to merit 
‘than to pointing out shortcoming. Like our modern 
art in general, whether in what are called the fine 
arts, or in what are called the applied arts, design 
in jewelry is too much a matter of routine, of 
mere technical prestidigitation. Superficial modi- 
fications or mere rearrangements that manage to 
avoid precise repetition without attaining original- 


Sty, life or spirit, are the limitation of too many 


designers. Too many even of the costly objects 
interest merely because of the materials; and quite 
lack the touch that refines and glorifies. Never- 
theless we have many good and some exceptional 
artists, and the fact is attested by the exhibition 
which you gentlemen have installed in St. Louis. 
As a modern educational influence, the import- 
ance of applied art is but beginning to be under- 
stood. Yet the forms of art which mean most 
to the American people, even while they remain 
unaware of it, are those forms which surround 
them and influence them in ordinary life, and 
every day. Without their realization, and for the 
most part beyond their understanding, their lives 
are changing and they are acquiring taste, because 
‘beautiful things are becoming familiar; perhaps 
they do not know that this is art. There are 
people in St. Louis who would hesitate very much 
to admit any attraction toward art, and yet would 
expend considerable time and effort and money 
in the attempt to fit themselves out, for instance, 
with what they fondly hope to be appropriate neck- 
ties. Of course, if these people only knew it, they, 
too, are poor, struggling artists, in what might 
be called the kindergarten stage, trying their 
worst to make artistic arrangements out of the 
ymaterials they find before them. If they knew 








this, they would know one of the big things 
about art. It wouldn’t hurt them. 

As it is, the immediate success and the perma- 
nent education of the man who picks out a necktie 
or a stickpin must depend very much indeed upon 
the men who make it and sell it to him. Be his 
taste of the best or the worst, he only can buy 
what is there; but if the salesman is a bit of an 
artist, in another way than in working off stock, 
even the kindergartner customer is likely to get 
both satisfaction and enlightenment. It is quite 
apparent that good taste in this country is to be 
spread more through the aspirations of American 
manufacturers and merchants than through all our 
schools of art. 

Desiring: to extend art appreciation so that it 
may become a conscious part of life in our city, 
day in and day out, among rich and among poor, 
the St. Louis Art League, like the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Association, also holds exhi- 
bitions, to bring out the quality of artistic design, 
in various industries, and it seems obvious that a 
leading place in such exhibitions naturally will be 
taken by art in jewelry. 

By installing such exhibitions, and offering 
awards, and in other ways emphasizing noteworthy 
achievements in art, we shall endeavor to co- 
operate with you in the encouragement and de- 
velopment of good and better design. The Art 
League has struck a medal for merit in art which 
appropriately may be offered with such aims ir 
view. We hope to see the aesthetic element in the 
libe1al arts in America improved until this country 
may claim a share in the leadership which now 
universally is yielded to France as the modern 
home of the beautiful. 

To this end all who care for art must welcome 
conventions such as yours. Every thinking man 
must recognize their great significance, as an 
educational and crystalizing factor, in the onward 
march of the arts of peace, which we want to 
resume with renewed and ennobled heart and spirit 
after making safe the way by taking a great na- 
tion’s part in humanity’s war. 


George W. Simmons, of St. Louis, vice- 
president of the Simmons Hardware Co. 
and manager of the southwestern division 
of the Red Cross, delivered a stirring 
patriotic address, calling upon everybody 
to support the President and when he 
finished he received such an ovation that 
he was compelled to rise in acknowledg- 


ment. He was warmly thanked by Presi- 
dent Evans. His address was in part as 
follows: 


ADDRESS OF GEORGE W. SIMMONS. 


We have become hardened to the accounts of 
thousands of men killed, and other thousands made 
homeless and destitute, by seeing these headlines 
in the newspapers day after day for more than 
three years. We have not as yet realized as a 
nation what it means to be at war on such a scale 
as was never before conceived. We have got to 
win this war or the world will not be fit for us 
to live in, and if we cannot win it we might as 
well die in the attempt. The only way that this 
can be accomplished promptly is by securing the 
unselfish and whole-souled support and assistance 
of every man, woman and child within the United 
States. 

Under our form of government we do not have 
any Emperor or Kaiser to make our laws for us 
and tell us which side of the street we can walk 
on. We make our laws according to the will of 
the majority of our people, and our motto is— 
“The Greatest Good to the Greatest Number.” 
That being the case, it is the solemn duty of 
everyone who has accepted the protection and 
benefits of a democratic government, to uphold the 
leaders whom all of the people have elected. We 
all may have our own ideas as to how certain 
parts of the war should be conducted. Many of 
us cannot understand why President Wilson does 
not adopt our ideas and end the submarine war 
immediately, but we must realize that the present 
administration is not only doing all that any 
human could do, but has accomplished marvelous 
results since we finally did “start to get busy” 
last April. Therefore, whether we are Repub- 
licans, Democrats, Socialists, or of any other body, 
creed or belief, we must unflinchingly and unfalter- 


ingly back up the administration ang 
united front against our enemy. 
is little short of treason, and I for one have no 
patience whatever with those men in oyr Nati 
Legislature who have done so much to a 
ee obstruct 
legislation sorely needed for the defense of th 
country. Had they wanted to serve the Germ M4 
Kaiser they could not have done it in * "some 
way, during these past few months, than to = 
vent the prompt enactment of necessary le we 
tion—legislation which is bound to be emia 
sooner or later because it is the will of the people 
and no body of willful men in Congress can an, 
manently prevent it. The immense majority j a 
the Senate who, without regard to party ; 
; . " » Passed 
the Food Bill over the dissenting votes of a ve 
few men, is an indication of what I mean, _ 

You may ask what all this has to do with the 
Red Cross. I will tell you. The Red Cross - ig 
the one connecting link between the individual 
citizen and his country. Most of us cannot go 
to the front to fight, but all of us can do our part 
here if afforded a channel through which that part 
can become effective, and the Red Cross furnishes 
such a channel. 

Many people still are laboring under the mis. 
apprehension that Red Cross means doctors, and 
nurses, driving an ambulance or carrying 9 
stretcher, but most of us know that that is far 
from a true conception. Many of the biggest 
men of busines and finance in our entire country 
have sacrificed their personal interests and gone 
to Washington to live, in order that they might 
serve their country, without compensation, by di- 
recting the activities of the Red Cross along lines 
which their own business experience and un- 
paralleled success have demonstrated will best 
accomplish the results which all of our people want, 
This does not mean that they are arbitrarily run- 
ning the Red Cross as they see fit; on the con- 
trary, the first thing these men did when. they 
took direction of the organization was to carry 
out the recommendations of the officers who called 
them to this service, including the President of 
the Red Cross, Woodrow Wilson, and arrange 
for a decentralization of the executive and ad- 
ministrative department. Up to this time Wash- 
ington headquarters has had complete authority 
over the entire country, but now the country has 
been divided into 13 divisions, and at the head of 
each division is placed a manager, who makes his 
headquarters in the center of his division, and 
who has all of the authority over every Red Cross 
activity hitherto invested in Washington. 

The purpose of this is not only to facilitate the 
work and increase the effectiveness of the Red 
Cross, but more particularly to give to every sec- 
tion of the country a representation in the coun- 
cils and directions of the national body. These 
division managers—all of whom are volunteers 
and are men of large affairs, who have given up 
their business to devote all of their time to the 
work of the Red Cross for the balance of the war 
—will be summoned to Washington each month 
to sit with the War Council, and thus represent 
the viewpoint of the people of their division, and 
truly democratize this organization which has 
probably the largest membership in the world. At 
the present time over 3,000,000 people in the 
United States are members of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. It is their Red Cross, your 
Red Cross and our Red Cross, and it does not be- 
long to any small body of people who may have 
been chosen to direct its affairs. 

Consider the immense strength of this organ- 
ization—which is the only one permitted by law 
to care for our wounded soldiers and sailors, and 
into which have come practically all of the various 
relief organizations brought into existence during 
the course of the war. Many of these have per 
formed valuable service and achieved great fre 
sults in the way of relief to our Allies, who have 
suffered for us that the world might be made safe 
for democracy, and yet because of the necessity 
of concentrating all of our efforts through one 
channel, particularly as required by the French 
Government that all distribution of relief should 
be handled through one source in France, all of 
these organizations have cheerfully combined with 
the Red Cross in true Red Cross spirit, which con- 
siders neither race nor creed nor personality, but 
which ministers to the relief of suffering humanity. 
A wounded man has no nationality to the Red 
Cross, and while of necessity when we entered the 
war, the neutrality of the Red Cross automatically 
terminated, yet our Red Cross Hospitals give the 
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e to a wounded enemy as to one of 


ic 7 ; 
eae serv d never stops to question his 


our own sons, an 

As Sr aent Wilson has said, we are not fight- 
. the German people as we know them, but we 
are fighting for those people the same as for our- 
gives, in order that they too may enjoy the 

‘yileges of democracy as do those of our German 
4h ds who in years gone by have come to our 
aan. and entered our citizenship so: that they 
might have the privileges of American democracy. 
This war will bring those privileges to all peoples 
of the .earth and forever rid the world of that 
“anossible condition known as Prussian autoc- 
ll In the words of Secretary Lane, “‘With 
thee poisoned gas which makes the world a liv- 
ing hell, with their submarines that kill non-com- 
hatants upon the seas, with their aircraft that 
drops death and destruction from the clouds upon 
sleeping women and children, Germany has per- 
fected a system of terrorization incomprehensible 


to any but the 
upon mankind. 


President Evans announced that on ac- 
count of the entertainment planned for the 
afternoon and evening the convention 
would remain in session until the business 
scheduled for the afternoon had been dis- 


d of. 
~ oh E. Reagan, Indianapolis, Ind., 
president of the National Wholesale 
Jewelers’ Association, delivered a sprightly 
address on “The Slacker in the Jewelry 
Business.” He spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF JOSEPH E. REAGAN. 


I do not presume that there are any more 
“Jackers” in the jewelry business than there are 
in other lines of business, nor do I question their 
loyalty and patriotism. The term is of war time 
birth and the word ‘Slacker’? seemed to fit into 
my theme and to be more expressive than indiffer- 
ence, apathy, or carelessness. My real subject is, 
“How to organize the jewelry busiress for war.” 

War is contagious. One fellow in Europe got 
the battle-itch and the next man he came in con- 
tact with began to scratch. And now the whole 
world is doing it. 

You remember when we were kids how our 
mothers used to expose us to some of the childish 
diseases on the theory that we had to have them 
some time and it would be better to have them 
while we were voung. 

Well, this war-disease :3 not one of those 14- 
day affairs where the inconvenience of a spoonful 
of bitters morning and night is more than offset 
by the pleasure of getting out of doing the chores 
for a couple of weeks. 

When our nation finally caught the war-disease, 
we men all got panic stricken for fear that “little 
boy business” would get sick. But in spite of our 
efforts to keep him from being exposed, he caught 
it, and now that we have gotten over the first 
scare, we find that it is a mild case and is doing 
hin good. The doctors assure us that when he 
gets entirely well, he will be stronger and more 
robust than ever in his life before. 

As youngsters, we used to have black measles 
and red measles and German measles. There 
were 57 varieties of most every disease, and some 
were always worse than others and more to be 
dreaded. The German war-disease seems to be 
the most loathsome type of this particular trouble. 
It is purely destructive if allowed to run _ its 
course. By nature it drives all the good out of 
the system and replaces it with bad. 

But this particular kind of war that Business 
has caught is just the opposite—it drives out the 
bad and replaces it with good. Let’s take our 
own particular industry—the jewelry business— 
and see what the situation is. Now here is where 
the “slacker” comes in. 

Like all the other branches of business, we have 
for years been suffering with inefficiency, selfish- 
ness, unfair competition and lack of initiative. 
With these things in our system we have been 
constantly breaking out with price-cutting, long 
time terms, special discounts, rebates and other 
skin” eruptions that have been destroying the 
ted profit ¢érpuscles in our commercial blood. 


, Now -we get this mild case of war and we find 
that. it is stim cating our industrial system to 
throw off the” inefficiency poison, but it’ depends 


he Prussian mind and is making war . 





largely on how we behave as patients, as to how 
soon we will again be out in the sunshine of pros- 
perity worrying about nothing except how long it 
is until the next meal time. 

Seriously, gentlemen, this war does have its 
bright side so far as business is concerned, for it 
is doing for us what it has done for the nations 
of the earth that believe in human freedom, 
and that is, it is making allies of the various 
branches of business, It is bringing us closer to- 
gether. It is making us realize that our inter- 
ests are one. It is showing us the utter futility 
of fighting each other. 

I do not know that we in the jewelry business 
are any worse than the men in any other industry, 
but naturally I see our own faults and failures 
more plainly than those of any other class of 
business men. And it is reassuring that we are 
able to meet in such conventions as this and to 








JOSEPH E. REAGAN, PRESIDENT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL WHOLESALE JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION 
WHO SPOKE ON “THE SLACKER” IN THE 
JEWELRY BUSINESS 


talk over frankly the problems that confront us. 
Five years ago, the representatives of England, 
France, Italy, Russia and the United States could 
not have sat down around a table and all put 
their cards face up, with full confidence that no 
advantage would be taken of any one. But war 
has brought about exactly that cordition. 

We have been holding jewelry conventions for 
a good many years, but we can all see a different 
attitude in the conventions during these last two 
years or so. There is a greater spirit of confi- 
dence and co-operation. Oh, no, I do not mean 
that the jewelry millennium has come when the 
lion and the lamb may lie down tcgether without 
the need of the lamb keeping one eye open. But 
I do mean that we wholesalers, and you retailers 
and the manufacturers are coming to realize more 
than ever that what is for the. good of: one of us 
is for the good of all and that what hurts one, 
necessarily hurts all. 

As a representative of the Naticnak Wholesale 
Jewelers‘ Association, I can come before your 
convention and make suggestions to you for 
changes in your manner of doing business, with- 
out being compelled to roll up my sleeves to show 
you that I have no ulterior motives concealed 
about me. And the same condition obtains when 
the manufacturer addresses you, or when you come 
to our convention or to that of the manufacturer. 

Gentlemeh, the sooner we come to full realiza- 
tion of the fact that we are allies, and that we 
are engaged in a common cause against “General 
Inefficiency” and his army of: *“‘Unfair Competion,” 
under the autocratic command of “Slacker Indiffer- 
ence,” the sooner we will all of us be freed from 
the haunting fear of failute.\’ % 

Indifference—that is the biggest enemy we have. 





Indifference is responsible for the fact that only a 
small per cent. of your members are here in 
convention today. Indifference is responsible for 
the fact that only 10 per cent. of the retail 
jewelers in the United States are members of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ Association. 
Indifference is responsible for the widespread in- 
efficiency in the retail jewelry business. Of 
course there are good business men among the 
retail jewelers and lots of them—and by the way, 
most of them are right here at this convention. 
That is because they are not indifferent. 

As Allies, the retailers, the manufacturers and 
the wholesalers must make organized war against 
indifference in our industry. One of these groups 
alone can not obtain the victory that will be 
possible through combined effort. 

We want to capture more profitable business— 
all of us. Indifference stands in the way and is 
pretty well intrenched. We can take those 
trenches by organized effort. Here is the way 
the war map looks to me. 

Away back there behind the lines are the big 
guns manned by the manufacturers. They have 
plenty of ammunition and they can get more as 
fast as they need it. Without their help, we can- 
not capture more business. But on the other 
hand, they are practically helpless to win the bat- 
tle by themselves. Their guns are too big and 
ponderous to be fired. at the enemy and _ then 
quickly dragged up to the enemy trenches and a 
capture effected. No, the manufacturer has. his 
work cut out for him and it does not include 
going out to the individual consumer and taking 
him prisoner. 

That part of the campaign is up to the in- 
fantry composed of the retailers. You are the 
fellows who are away out there in the front 
trenches. You' pick off the individual jewelry 
buyer whenever he shows his head. But you are 
not “getting” them fast enough to suit you. They 
don’t show their heads often enough. You need 
more help. Rifles are good weapons in their 
place, but the 42 centimeter gun makes a bigger 
hole, and with a thorough understanding between 
the men in the rear with the big guns and men 
out in front with the rifles, there can be a har- 
mony of action that will pick off those customers 
in companies and regiments instead of in ones 
and twos as at present. 

But there is yet another branch of this army 
that is necessary to make possible the harmony 
of action between the artillery in the rea: and 
the infantry at the front. There must be a line 
of communication—and that is where the whole- 
saler comes in, Not only does the wholesaler 
keep the manufacturer and the retailer in touch 
with each other, but he goes further. He is the 
whole signaling department. He goes out over 
the lines of the enemy, in the aeroplane and dis- 
covers the range forv¢he manufacturer. He re- 
ports the latest position of the public in its atti- 
tude toward jewelry, and he reports thé result 
to the manufacturer and to the retailer. 

The jobber has a better opportunity as an ob- 
server than either the manufacturer or the re- 
tailer. Often he is in position to discover and 
point out false moves on the part of manufac- 
turers and retailers. The man on the ground with 
either the artillery or the infantry forces, cannot 
get a survey of the whole battlefield and some- 
times he does not realize that he is making a 
false move that will complicate matters for the 
other fellows and in the end bring disaster also on 
himself.. But the man in the aeroplane—the 
wholesaler—sees the whole battlefield and is in 
position to advise. 


Suppose you men come with me in my aeroplane 
for a little trip and let’s look down on the 
jewelry industry as a whole for a little while and 
maybe we can find several things that might be 
remedied to the profit of all of us. 

The jewelry market is different from that which 
many lines of business have. For instance, men 
dealing in products that may be either eaten up 
or worn out find a constant sale for their goods 
among the same customers, month after month 
and year after year. When the manufacturer puts 
out a breakfast food or a canned soup that pleases 
the consumer, then the manufacturer, the jobber 
and the retailer all have a steady trade on that 
produet, getting repeat orders from.the. €, peo- 
ples.:-Or when a popular shoe or @.nifty hand 
me-déwn suit hits the public tench! take man 
facturer, the wholesaler and the. retailer find» it 
possible to take a six-months’ vacation because 
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they have discovered perpetual motion, in the con- 
stant flow of the goods through the channels of 
distribution. 

But ‘that is not the case with the jewelry busi- 
ness and we have not all realized that fact. A 
man buys a watch once in a lifetime—unless he 
happens to leave it under his pillow in a Pullman 
car when he goes to the washroom in the morn- 
ing. The average woman only gets one engage- 
ment ring—at least only one she gets to keep. 
A household does not buy a new set of spoons 
or knives or forks every week. 

The result of this condition in our field is a 
greater necessity to conserve the market. It 
should be your business and my business and the 
manufacturer’s business 10 prevent bankruptcy sales 
in the jewelry business, For every time there is 
a closing-out sale, then the jewelry market in 
that community is thrown off balunce for years. 
The clothing store can fail and dump its whole 
stock on the local market at 25 cents on the dol- 
lar, and in a few months all the sale clothes have 
been worn out and the buyers are again in the 
market for clothing at regular prices. But the 
woman who buys a set of knives and forks at 
the bankrupt jewelry sale, or the young man that 
buys a watch—well, just mark them off your list as 
possible buyers in your store for silverware or 
watches. 

Just a few days ago a man came into our office 
who had closed out a retail jewelry store. He 
had been successful in other lines of business, but 
had failed to make any money in the retail jewelry 
business, and after four years had given it up 
as a bad job. He sold out at auction, thereby 
upsetting the market in his locality for a long 
time to come. 

He explained that he had been induced to buy 
more stock than he needed by offers of unreason- 
able long time terms. And he declared with the 
positiveness of a big league umpire calling a 
third strike, that if ever he engaged in business 
again, something unpleasant would happen to the 
salesmen who might try to sell him merchandise 
on long time. 


Right there is a place where we men in the 
jewelry business are cross-firing on each other. 
The manufacturer who tries to sell direct to the 
retail trade often overloads the retailer because 
his salesman may not call there again for a year 
or so, and in so doing he is injuring both the 
retailer and the wholesaler. He is cross-firing on 
his allies. Then the wholesaler’s salesman comes 
along under pressure from the house to get some 
business with the understanding that there will 
be no questions asked as to how he got it. He 
offers to sell on such long time that the retailer 
figures that his children or grandchildren will 
have to pay the bills. And again, that retailer, 
the other wholesalers and the manufacturers all 
are hurt by the action. That wholesaler cross- 
fires on his friends. 


Then, naturally, the retailer assumes that it is 
a regular part of the game to shoot everybody in 
the back when they happen to turn around for a 
minute. And so he goes to extending the time 
of payment on his own hook, and he takes the 
cash discount even when he does not pay for six 
months after the bill is due, and he demands 
free repairs and expects unreasonable adjustments 
—he runs the whole gamut of unfair practice. 
He goes to cross-firing on a big scale, without 
apparently understanding that he is injuring his 
friends and that after a while he will have to 
suffer for it. 

Men, you and I cannot be indifferent to the 
rights of each other without suffering from the 
after effects. It’'is up to both of us to find out 
which way we are going and then go together, 
shoulder to shoulder. 

This matter of terms of payment for goods is 
one of the worst evils we have in our industry 
and yet by a concerted action we can lick it. 
The way is opened up to us through the increas- 
ing use of the trade acceptance to replace the old 
fashioned open account. It is to the interest of 
all business men everywhere to keep credits sound 
and the trade acceptance tends in that direction. 

The trade acceptance is not a theory or an 
experiment. It is as common in England, France 
and Germany as a bank check and is rapidly 
growing in favor in this country. It is. already 
adopted or under. consideration in the hardware, 
lumber, dry goods, chemical and other industries 
in this country. : We need it in the jewelry busi- 
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ness as much as any of the others need it, for 
the benefit of the whole industry. 

As you know a trade acceptance is an acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of merchandise and a 
promise to pay at a specified time. There is 
no gieater obligation on the part of the buyer 
to pay his debt, because he signs an acceptance, 
previded he is honest and has no thought of try- 
ing to skin somebody. But the acceptance in 
the hand of the seller is a proof of the validity 
of the debt. 

The trade acceptance broadens the buying field 
of the merchant. By means of a letter of credit 
from his bank to the effect that under certain 
conditions and up to a certain agreed figure the 
bank will accept all bills drawn for his account, 
he is able to make his purchases advantageously, 
even in markets where he is unknown. His 
credit is thus made more valuable. 

Another advantage to the retailer is that the 
acceptance enables the seller to handle his busi- 
ness at a smaller operating cost and therefore 
to sell at lower prices without decreasing his 
profits, an advantage which no buyer can fail to 
see. In no way does the trade acceptance lessen 
the advantage of the buyer. He obtains his credit 
for a definite time. It is of service to the seller 
because he can take the acceptance to his bank 
and the bank, not the seller, carries the credit. 

Anything that increases the cost of doing busi- 
ness for the manufacturer or the wholesaler, nat- 
urally increases the price of the goods sold, and 
vice versa, The present open account system, 
with its indefinite time of payment, forces the 
seller to carry the financial burden of the buyer, 
and ties up the seller’s invested or borrowed cap- 
ital an indefinite time. But the buyer in the 
end has to pay the seller for the inconvenience 
caused him through this seeming advantage to 
the buyer. 

The trade acceptance will be a boon to the 
retail jeweler who does business on a business 
basis, for it will help to bring the slacker into 
line. As it is now, you good business men are 
paying part of the tax which the inefficient business 
man is placing on the cost of doing business. 
Under the open account system we jobbers have 
to take the risk of having the retailer put off the 
time of payment almost indefinitely or of not 
being able to collect at all. We all know that 
where a risk is involved, we add something on to 
the price for protection. 

But if all our customers were giving us trade 
acceptance as goods are delivered, with a certain 


‘date specified for the time of payment, much of 


the risk would be eliminated and we could charge 
less for the goods. It would be possible for 
us to calculate to a certainty what our income 
would be at a definite time. 

The granting of long time to the buyer, or the 
hakit of taking long time whether it is granted 
or not, does not make money for the retailer— 
it costs him money. He pays for the privileges 
of being slow pay. His goods cost him more 
and as a result he has to charge the consumer 
more, while at the same time, the big 
mail order house is building up more patronage 
from among the retailer’s customers because the 
price by mail is cheaper. The big mail order 
houses know the advantage in price-making, of 
paying cash for what they buy. In turn they sell 
for cash, and again make a saving. I know it 
is not popular to mention the mail order house 
in the hearing of a retailer, but if those big 
concerns are doing something that points a lesson 
for us, let’s not be so narrow between the eyes 
that we won’t learn the lesson. 

The trade acceptance is a weapon we can use 
in our war against inefficiency in the jewelry busi- 
ness, and I hope that your association will take 
the opportunity while now in session to approve 
the trade acceptance as a desirable practice in the 
retail jewelry business. It will help to cure many 
of the ills in the business, such as over-buying, 
long terms, abuse of the cash discount, special 
rebates, and so on. 

There you are, gentlemen. We have together 
viewed the’ field.as it is. We see what changes 
are necessary and we know how to make them. 
All that remains is for us to carry out the mili- 
tary vlans. We all have a part to play. Let the 
wholesalers start their flying machine motors 
whirring and serve ‘both manufacturer and re- 
tailer efficiently and honorably. Let ‘the manu- 
facturer accept the range from the wholesaler’s 


scouts and train his big guns on the market that 
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is to be taken. And then under cover of th 
curtain of fire by the manufacturers, let the “se 
tailers leap out of their trenches and rush for. 
ward to the consumer. 

This plan has worked in the big war abroad 
and it will work with us, It merely requires the 
recognition of the fact that the retailers the 
manufacturers and the jobbers are in fact allies 
and then will follow action on the part of each, 
in complete harmony with the best interests of all, 


Vice President Brock indorsed Mr. 
Reagan’s address and said he believed jn 
it from top to bottom. 

J. R. Tack announced that a party was 
being made up to return to New York in 
a chartered car, leaving at noon Saturday, 
and invited others to join it. 

Col. John L. Shepherd delivered a short 
address. 

The corridors were paged for stragglers 
and Chairman Keller, of the resolutions 
committee, read the report of that commit- 
tee after which the election was held. 

It was after 2 o’clock when the double 
session adjourned. After a hurried lun- 
cheon the group photograph was taken on 
the steps of the historic St. Louis Court- 
house and the rest of the afternoon was 
given over to the pleasures of a trolley 
ride and a banquet cabaret and dance at 
the Liederkranz Club. 


The Supper, Cabaret and Dance 


Following the trolley ride the next en- 
tertainment feature was a _ reception at 
the Liederkranz Club, to which all the 
jewelers and their friends were invited. 
This took place Thursday evening, and in- 
cluded a most elaborate buffet supper in 
the clubhouse, a wonderfully fine cabaret 
show in the club’s beautiful Summer 
garden, and a dance in the beautiful ball- 
room. Every visitor and guest took ad- 
vantage of one or more of these features. 
Many of them of all three. The 
Liederkranz club is one of the leading in- 
stitutions of St. Louis, and its quarters 
are beautiful and spacious. No stone was 
left unturned to see that the jewelers and 
their wives and sweethearts were enter- 
tained in a way that they would not soon 
forget. Everything was the best that could 
be offered, and no one was allowed to 
feel any way but at home. 


Friday Morning 

At the opening of the Friday morning 
session A. L. Thoma, chairman of the 
Committee on Publicity and Fashions, 
read the report of that committee, which 
stated that owing to the organization of 
the Associated Jewelers of America, to 
inaugurate a nation-wide publicity cam- 
paign, the committee deemed it expe- 
dient to await developments. After care- 
ful investigation of the plans and objects 
of the Associated Jewelers and the per- 
sonnel of its promoters, the committee 
recommended that hearty approval and 
co-operation be given. The complete 
report was as follows: 


REPORT OF PUBLICITY COMMITTEE BY A. L. 


THOMA. 

Your committee on publicity and fashions~ sub- 
mits herewith a report of progress. Owing to 
the fact that early in the year there was» founded 
a new organization termed the. Associated Jewel- 
ers of America, whose purpose was to’ inaugurate 
a nation-wide plan of jewelry publicity, identical 
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with these advocated by our association, this com- 
mittee has deemed it expedient to await develop- 
ments of this new factor. 

After careful investigation of the plans and ob- 
jects as set forth in their declaration, and taking 
‘nto consideration the personnel of its promoters, 
which includes many of our prominent and pro- 
gressive members, and in view of the fact that 
at the mid-Winter conference of officers of this 
association and at many affliated State conven- 
tions same have been repeatedly endorsed, your 
committee herewith recommend hearty approval 
and co-operation. _ 

We desire to impress upon every retail jeweler, 
including those who are not members, that jewelry 
publicity will materially further their interests and 
therefore it is a duty to support this undertaking 
in a financial way. If this is done success. is 
assured. 

It is gratifying to see the interest manifested 
in jewelry and kindred lines by the public press 
and leading magazines at this time, and feel that 
the institution of this committee by our organiza- 
tion some years ago has done much to bring 


A. L. THOMA, CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICITY AND FASHIONS. 


about this pleasant situation. We cite as one 
particular evidence of this fact, that in the But- 
terick publications alone, there have appeared in 
the last few years 686 items on jewelry fashions. 
Many fashion plates are now showing jewelry 
which in former years ignored its existence. 

We urge every retail jeweler to make use of 
each opportunity for local publicity, to pay special 
attention to the appearance of his store front, 
show windows and store arrangement. To keep 
his stock clean and free from shoddiness. To 
endeavor to give real service and refrain from 
price cutting and unethical practices. To realize 
that jewelry is a necessity and educate the public 
to that effect. 

(Signed) Pusticity anp FasHurons Com., 

A. L. Thoma, Chairman. 


R. C. Bernau, a member of the com- 
mittee, submitted a minority report and 
spoke in favor of the propositions which 
it advanced. It was as follows: 


PUBLICITY AND FASHIONS’ MINORITY 
REPORT. 
To the American National Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
Ciation, in session assembled at St. Louis: 

The undersigned member of your Fashions and 
Style Committee begs to report that he feels that 
owing to the fact that the committee has not had 
a single meeting during the year, owing to the 
fact that'no funds were appropriated for this pur- 
pose and we felt somewhat embarrassed to ask for 
it,: especially since this is the business of. the 
chairman; 
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Having been on the committee for some seven 
years, spending money of my own in promoting 
this one idea, to place fashions and styles before 
the general public, and never hearing my own 
ideas and experiences incorporated into previous 
reports, and having been elected a delegate from 
my State for the purpose of pushing the scheme to 
a conclusion, I feel compelled to make a separate 
report. 

For years it has seemed to me that we are ac- 
complisking absolutely nothing notwithstanding all 
the personal and combined efforts of your commit- 
tee, and I became almost disheartened, but I am 
glad to announce that our continued agitation is 
beginning to bear the ripening fruits; the harvest 
is at hand. I can report progress. Wholesalers 
and manufacturers have been finally awakened and 
are now formulating tentative plans for a co-oper- 
ative jewelry publicity campaign. One hundred 
thousand dollars nearly has been subscribed, half 
of which has been paid and is now awaiting to be 
spent by an authorized committee of three from 
each national association as outlined here this 
morning. 

Upon investigation and inquiry from the houses 
making displays of life models wearing jewelry, 
they told me that they were influenced by the 
continued agitation of the trade press, influenced 
by your committee and that the sale of jewelry has 
been helped by their displays. 

I also want to call to your attention the fact 
that woman is headquarters for information on 
styles, and that she can make or mar any style idea 
suggested, and we should have a few on this na- 
tional board in an advisory capacity, at least. 

Let me cite one instance to explain my point. 
Some months ago I noticed in a trade paper a 
letter. from “Chicago Saleslady” complaining that 
mesh bags and handbags interfered with the sale 
of card cases, etc. I put this up to the best woman 
in the world, and she immediately said this sales- 
lady needed educating. . In the morning when shop- 
ping, ladies should wear a leather shopping bag; 
when going calling, a card case and vanity case; 
and when going out with a gentleman, a mesh bag; 
that is, fashion dictated a lady needs all three. 

The same is true of brooches; a lady needs a 
heavy cameo for street wear, something beautiful 
with diamonds and pearls for evening wear, and 
something between for other occasions. 

Again, we need to fix styles for gifts to brides 
and bridesmaids, the groom and groomsmen; these 
styles should be authentic, so you can tell your 
customer what he should buy. 

Again, a lot of money is wasted in out of season 
ads sent out by makers of jewelry. For instance, 
take commencements: these start early in May in 
the south and end up in late June in the north. 
You will easily see the ones interested in the 
south should be sent earlier than June 1 as usual, 
or they are simply wasted and will not be kept. 

The trade journals have kept on hammering 
on the subject and have done real good, and we 
should thank and commend them for their stand, 
and ask them to continue the good work. 

You may ask is style absolutely essential; to 
most women it is, unquestionably; if you don’t 
believe it, buy your wife a suit two years out of 
date, and ask her what she thinks of it. I mean, 
of coure, those that keep up with style. You'll 
find out. 

Lots of ways and means may be employed to 
promote styles. One maker told me he had given 
away lots of mesh bags to movie actresses, etc., 
to be nsed in pictures, and similar stunts are em- 
ployed now everywhere. 

But above all, if enthusiasm for styles is to be 
aroused you must cultivate the children, one cus- 
tomer said. Give me a child under six years old, 
and I can teach him to believe anything. Why is 
it that boys know a sight more about motor boats, 
wireless, autos, than they know about watches? 
Girls know more about dancing than jewelry fash- 
ions. Here again I must tell you the better half 
of my household made these suggestions; it is 
because the boys are reading the wonderful tales 
telling them about these things and they never 
mention the watches, their marvelous mechanism 
and precision. Girls are taught to dance, and it may 
come natural to them; oh, yes; but it is as natural 
for a young girl to adorn herself with something 
and to stand before a mirror and admire herself, 
and all she needs is proper coaching in the use of 
jewelry, and both can be done by having authors 
incorporate these things in popular story books, 
whose distribution we can foster. 
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The Butterick company was not very conserva- 
tive at first; years ago this member sent to them 
and asked them why they never displayed jewelry 
styles in their magazines. The answer was, “We 
never thought about it.” Our own fault. Now, 
as you see, and I have it from an authentic source, 
since they have taken up the matter two years 
ago, 868 references have been made to styles in 
jewelry, and they are willing and eager to publish 
any styles in jewelry, provided it is style, and no 
mistake about it. Can we ask for more? But I 
think we should find here some expression of our 
gratitude towards them. 

It is also my personal opinion that we should 
amalgamate with the movement of the Associated 
Jewelers, comprising all organizations of jewelers, 
especially as each one giving at least $5 shall have 
a vote in selecting the permanent committee, and 
every one should help financially and otherwise. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. C. Bernav. 
Member of Fashions. Committee. 


Both reports were received by the con- 
vention. : : 

Herman Mauch, of St. Louis, delivered 
an address on “National Advertising” 





B. J. HAGAMANN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ILLINOIS RETAIL JEWELERS ASSOCIATION. 


and in concluding took occasion to com- 
mend the publication, “Jewelry Styles,” 
which had been brought to the attention 
of the convention. His address appears 
on page 161. | 

M. P. Linn, president of the Advertis- 
ing Club of St. Louis, in a prelude to 
his address on “Newspaper Advertising,” 
spoke appreciatively of the jeweler as 
an artist. He urged them in their adver- 
tising to impress the reader with the 
value of the things advertised. He spoke 
earnestly and was given an attentive 
hearing. His address is on pages 172-173. 

A. L. Thoma suggested that, in order 
to have the constitution and by-laws bet- 
ter serve the needs of the rapidly in- 
creasing organization, they should be 
revised and moved that the president 
appoint a. committee of three to revise 
them. The motion was adopted. 

It was decided to hold a* continuous. 
session, as was done the day before, dis- 
pose of all the business and -have. the. 
final adjournment before adjournment 
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for luncheon. The session, as on Thurs- 
day, lasted from 9 a. mM. to 2 P. M. 

The paper of John J. Bowman, Tech- 
nical Director of the Bowman Technical 
School, Lancaster, Pa., on “The Scarcity 
of Watchmakers and the Suggested Rem- 
edy,’ was read by Joseph Mazer, in the 
absence of Mr. Bowman. It appears 
on pages 183-184. | 

ADDRESS OF PROF. F. A. THORNTON. 


Prof. F. A. Thornton, of the St. Louis 
University School of Accounts and 
Finance, gave a very interesting and 
pleasing address on “The Economics of 
the Jewelry Business,” discussing the 
nature of the business, its history and 
importance, and the nature of the de- 
mand which it meets. The jewelry pro- 
fession, he said, was the oldest of all pro- 
fessions. The jeweler, he pointed out, 
had given light to living through the 
ages and jewelry is one of the four 
great influences of life. These were 
religion, music, poetry and jewelry. 
Every home in the land is elevated by 
the influences of these. Jewelry is the 
esthetic embodiment of the highest 
things. It made a tremendous appeal to 
everything that was noblest, he said. 
On the recording angel’s pages are set 
down to the jeweler’s credit the human 
joy which had not existed without him. 
He is engaged in the only commercial 
pursuit that was a fine art and a business 
cOmbined. The demand for jewelry is 
marvelously mixed up with human na- 
ture, he declared. 

He suggested that the war gave an 
opportunity for creating a demand for 
memory jewelry. By the use of charts 
he traced fhe relation between the low 
price of gold and the high prices of other 
things, and-suggested that the way to get 
cheaper prices of other things was to 
cultivate a greater market for gold. 

The. debt that society owes to the 
jeweler, -he said; is enormous. No in- 
fluence, except religion and possibly mu- 
sic, enters so many lives, delights so 
many people, enters more homes or has 
a greater influence on life, he said. 

Treasurer C. R. Damuth, of Redfield, 
S. D., made the following report: 


REPORT OF TREASURER C. R. DAMUTH. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Association. 
The treasurer begs to make the following report 
for the year ending Aug. 25, 1917, as: 


Receipts. 
Sept. 1, 1916, cash balance, in checking 
ga, 6 Sa $1,373.35 
Amount invested, Conservative Savings 
& Loan Association, Omaha 
Total amount moneys from _ secretary 
from all sources, accounted for by re- 
cepits Nos. 811 to and including 1191. 14,232.21 


$19,605.56 





Total cash 
Disbursements. 
Total amount paid out by vouchers 246 
to 313 with exception of voucher No. 


311, amount $161.10 $14,241.57 





Balance on hand including Conservative 
Savings & Loan Association $5,363.99 
We have-found an improvement in the promipt- 
mess’ af. remittances;from a number..of the States 
during the past year, which has been a service to 
the national cdsseeiation in its work, and trust: 





this feature of the State secretary’s services to the 
national may continue to improve. 

Arthur A. Everts, of Dallas, said that 
the report showed the need of the sus- 
taining membership and at this request 
all the members present promised in 
writing to obtain at least one sustaining 
member before the next convention. 

Mack Hurlbut said that, in view of the 
importance of the research work, every 
jeweler should support it and also the 
general publicity, mutual insurance and 
the vigilance committee. 

On motion of T. L. Combs the presi- 
dent was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of five, with himself presiding, to 
act as trustees of the Research and Sus- 
taining Membership Fund. 

At this point retiring President Evans, 
in a. few words of appreciation, sur- 
rendered the chair to President Brock. 
The delegates rose and gave three cheers 
for the new president. 

President Brock said he would be the 
captain for the ensuing year, but he did 
not expect to do all the work and served 
notice that he would draft the members 
for whatever needed to be done. He 
said he hoped that during his administra- 
tion more dues would be paid to the 
local associations, and that the national 
association would become self-supporting 
from top to bottom, relieving manufac- 
turers and wholesalers from co-operation 
in the programs. He recommended a 
sliding scale of dues, say $1 per each 
$1,000 invested. In research work he 
Said he expected to ask support without 
feeling that he was begging because 
everyone who gave anything for that 
work received value for his money. 

He then startled the convention by an- 
nouncing solemnly that, after serving 
such a short time, he was going to re- 
sign, the resignation to take effect “one 
year from today.” 

Mr. Hufnagel, of the resolutions com- 
mittee, in the absence of Chairman Kel- 
ler, offered the following additional res- 
olutions, which were adopted: 


War is exacting its toll from our ranks to the 
extent of working a severe hardship upon many 
small jewelers. The American National Retail 
Tewelers’ Association recommends that in all such 
cases the manufacturers and wholesalers make it 
possible for these owner jewelers to liquidate their 
liabilities by canceling unfilled orders and accepting 
for credit unpaid for merchandise on an equitable 
basis of settlement; taking into account the selling 
cost and by otherwise doing what befits justice, 
honor and patriotism. 

aa + 2 

Acknowledging the benefits that must come from 
the publicity given to jewelry by the Butterick 
Publishing Co., in the columns of their valued 
publications, through which they have repeatedly 
called attention to appropriate jewelry for different 
occasions, we express our appreciation of the same. 

a *. * 


We acknowledge with thanks the courtesy ex- 
tended by the Illinois Watch Company’s band, 
which furnished entertaining and thrilling music. 

On motion of Mack Murlbut the presi- 
dent was authorized to appoint a stand- 
ing committee to represent the jewelry 
interests of the country in working with 
the National Council, of Defense. 

T. ‘L. Combs, speaking on “Co-opera- 
tive Local Advertising,” told what had 


been done in Omaha by the jewelers get. 
ting together in Christmas advertising 
a His address appears on page 

B. F. Lilley submitted the report of 
the auditing committee, which recom. 
mended that the books be closed on Aug. 
1 each year. 

President Brock presented the banner 
for greatest increase in membership dur- 
ing the year to Kristian Falkenburg 
president of the Washington State asso- 
ciation, and the Combs banner for the 
greatest percentage of the increase was 
presented to Secretary Scott of the Idaho 
association for their respective associa- 
tions. 

Henry Stecher, of Milwaukee, reported 
that there was now in the Steele F. Rob- 
erts fund $1,051.76 and $2,050 in liberty 
bonds, the donations during the year 
having been $260.27, and interest $125.09, 
The convention recommended that an- 
other liberty bond be purchased with 
the money in the treasury. 


ADDRESS OF GEORGE H. KELLY. 


George H. Kelly, Neenah, Wis., attor- 
ney of the association, in a brief address, 
said that the secretary's. office was del- 
uged with requests for information 
about ordinances and laws against itiner- 
ant merchants and punch boards, ete; 
He said these were local questions wile 
would have to be dealt with locally an 
suggested that the remedy was to be 
found in co-operation of jewelers and 
associating themselves together and de- 
manding needed laws of the legislatures. 

On motion of T. L. Combs the by-laws 
were amended to permit the annual con- 
vention to be held either in July or 
August, at the discretion of the executive 
committee. 


Invitations were received from Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Columbus, Ohio; Chicago; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; San Francisco, Cal.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Toledo, O., and Cleve- 
land, O., for next year’s convention. 
The invitations were referred to the 
executive committee. 

After President Brock had declared 
that the convention was the greatest 
ever held by the association, the last 
session ended, as the first had begun, 
with the singing of “America,” led by 
Mrs. Kristian Falkenberg of Washing- 
ton State and Edward H. Hufnagel of 
New York, and as the last note died 
away the gavel fell and the 12th annual 
convention was over. 


The delegates were unstinting in their 
praise of the work done by the St. Louis 
jewelers in making the arrangements for 
the convention and providing entertain- 
ment for the visitors. The general ar- 
rangements were in the hands of a joint 
committee of retailers and jobbers, of 
which George J. Hess, president of the 
Hess & Culbertson Jewelry Co. was 
first chairman, but on his departure for 


- Battle Creek, Mich., some time before 


the convention, Herman Mauch was-at 
his. request placed atthe head of the. 
committee, The other ,members., were 
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Louis C. Ebeling, secretary; Morris 
Eisenstadt Mfg. Co.; F. W. Drosten, 
president of the F. W. Drosten Jewelry 
Co.; Joseph J. McKenna, of the Bauman- 
Massa Jewelry Co., and O. J. Pfeffer, of 
the St. Louis Clock & Silverware Co. 
Burchard Hess took the place of George 
J. Hess on the committee. 

Equally good work was done by the 
reception committee of which Otto Kort- 
kamp was chairman. His committeemen 
were Con O’Brien, John J. Hagen, C. W. 
Neuhoff, Percy Hutchinson, O. W. Kay, 
J. C. Estes, L. W. Brown, Gus Loeffel 


and Dave Engelman. 

' The Finance Committee was composed 
of George J. Hess, F. W. Drosten, Louis 
C. Ebeling and Herman Mauch. 


REPORT OF THE CREDENTIALS COM MITTEE. 
Str. Louis, August 30, 1917. 
To the 12th, Annual Convention, American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Association: 

The Committee on Credentials finds that the fol- 
lowing States have the number of paid members 
indicated in this report and are entitled to the 
number of votes as read, all accor¢ 1g to the 
records of the secretary of this association; also 
that -a majority of the State associations have 
issued. regular. credentials to the delegates, and 
that other States are represented here by members 
duly. qualified to vote in the name of their re- 
spective associations. 

(Signed) R. F, Goopnorm, 
Oscar E. Lentz. 
AFFILIATED. STATES, VOTING. STRENGTH, DELEGATES, 
eTc., 12TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, A. N. RB. J. A., 
ST. LOUIS, AUG. 28-31, 1917, 


No. No. 
Votes. State. Members. 

on gs sees neneeeee bis 6 
I as ia a ie a eeieibe ond 128 
Ti 200) ceseedeeecdeeesees 29 
i, Ee 2... ctsvecoeobneedees 44 
1 District of Columbia........... 2 
SN Pe a Py ee ee 29 
IN odo cou ee debe oebaet 275 
NS iu ns cpg chtdnnebhcuse Ne 105 
ae ai 80 
nea knee edes.s seeeun és 47 
i iss he euage cd eeeeee ee 21 
ii i ah dh bt aee ee 6oeeeeeens jon 
1 Maryland-Delaware ............ 11 
7 Massachusetts-Rhode Island..... 123 
tL oddest ane eese 6eagness 87 
i. o.sceeepese eed twuss 121 
Pi EE, . coeedbopesscoeges ss 15 
eS bri o's ads oda eens €Oe6Ks 102 
ES iis 6 cn auin ewe he eee ee 123 
i . . ce cesceseeer’ 36 
Gr 52 
2 New Hampshire ...........0+- 26 
ES nh. 6's wegen wieee £66 285 
i cohen cedee dened 32 
RENEE ge ea 39 
CP Chan ovecieessuneaeeenwer’ 145 
IE nck osc nebieeesentdnsea 38 
Se. SUONEUEEND ..cccicvvccccoseuee 256 
7 ee ..  secektev eames 23 
i? i vse neneeeoséteneen 26 
OO Ee yt 72 
Dn <-ccc¢evs sabaneseeedsmed 56 
PE sn 6 on Kem ene coven ees 73 
i SD gc ccccccececeeee bbs 79 
2 West Virginia ..... aweobhewenen 33 
a SE . . ss. sbescesteseeness 251 
is MEME 6 oct eccenedtecoess oe ova 
cE g0ccsesecdvectovteeeee 3 
ne Job ecebeaeee seeweeoen« 2 
fe ere Sen veo ee acne 2 
PD 2. cccncesebeveeeeve wees 8 
1 South Carolina ......cccccsccess 3 
D DEUOMMEE, Cl ccccecebeoccvceceses 2 
te OS ce ees ined tne 3 
CRONE. 16 0 4-9.0.0,00,0-90:0.8 ceoseuennt 1 
*7 Officers and executive committee ot 
175 } 2,894 


rleg ns, Vice-President Geo. ‘A. Brock, 
id Vice-President A’'A. Everts, C. R!' Damuth, 
T. L. Combs, A. W. Anderson, one each. 


_— + i 9) y é 
“4 “Ths cers and. executive, committee, President 
—yAaries . .) Eva 4 





SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE TRADE 
COMMITTEE, 
Office of 
Extis GIFFoRD, 
Chairman Trade Interest Committee. 
Aug. 24, 1917. 


INTEREST 


Fellow Committeemen: 


Mr. M. H. Lebolt of Chicago, of this committee, 
has just written me in connection with our report 
a definite recommendation which seems to me we 
should get behind most heartily. 

My report says that we must find some means 
to get rid of the evil guarantee in repair work. 
Mr. Lebolt suggests that jewelers “Guarantee 
watches and clocks only against mechanical defects 
which should‘ turn up within 30 days and that 
time the guarantee so far as cleaning, main- 
springs, etc., is ended.” He says, as we all know, 
that this will cause no end of trouble in the start, 
but it will be a great source of revenue to jewelers 





GOODMAN KING, CHAIRMAN OF THE ST. LOUIS 
BUREAU OF CONVENTIONS AND PUBLICITY 


if they do something of this kind and do it at 
once. Besides, it seems to me_ that this is per- 
fectly fair treatment. _The jeweler will duck 
nothing that he is responsible for. He will, as 
before, make good mistakes. But he will not be 
responsible for circumstances. beyond his control. 

I am going to add this suggestion to my report, 
with a recommendation from our committee that 
the convention set on it and adopt some form of 
guarantee that can be universally adopted along 
this line. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Exxis Girrorp. 


Echoes of the Convention 
Louis Ebeling did his part. 
* * + 
A, L. Thoma got there on time. 
a e + 


Gustave Keller wasn’t the only Democrat at the 
convention; not by a jugful. 
+ +. + 


Claud Range was there, having come all the way 
from Florida by way of New York. 
7 * . 


That was “some supper” at the Liederkranz, 
also “‘some cabaret”” and some dance. 
* . 


What would a_ convention be without Teiley 
Combs, the personification of geniality. 
— oa — 


Henry F. Stecher proved that Milwaukee boys 
can. set an example when it comes to work, 
: * . * 


Charlie Evans didn’t''Have. much time to rest, 
and. was kept:on’ the! job; from! start: to ; finish. 
* +. 7 


! er 1 
Ex-president Mack A.- Hurlbut was present 


and lent his aid and counsel to making the affair 
a success, 
a - * 

Morris Eisenstadt, chairman of the glad hand 
committee, was the center of an attentive group 
wherever he appeared. 

* * o 

Treasurer Carl Damuth made. the. response to 
the welcoming of the. jewelers, but this was only 
a small part of his -work. 

— _ a 

F,. W.  Drosten, .president.of the St. Louis 
Jewelers’ Club, is some hustler. If you've any 
doubt about it just see him “in action.” 

~~ 7 a 


President Falkenberg, of the Washington As- 
sociation, was..a conspicuous figure and. took. a 
prominent part in the work and discussions 
throughout the sessions. 

a _ fe on fon 

“Toe” Mazer is now an “outsider” since he 
joined the diamond trade, but he’ll never get 
there exactly, but will be sort of an “inside- 
outsider,” as far as the boys are concerned, 

+ * * , 

John W. Sherwood arrived , Thursday..morning 
in time to hear some of..the good. things: at ythe 
great session held that day. As usual Fohn had 


his smile with him. 
* = 


| “Eisenweiss of Eisenstadt’s” is a true .““gla 
hander” in the honorable, sense, of the words, fa 
his glad hand and cheerful greeting did much to 
make the stranger feel at home. 
* * 4% a ae 
The famous Wigmores, father.and son, of the 
Waltham staff still further extended. their . ac- 
quaintanceship in the trade and. again. demon- 
strated their ability to take care of one another. 
- * 2 


President E,..H. Hufnagel of the New. York 
State Association and President A. A. Everts of 
the Texas Association and his wife came to St. 
Louis together from New York, arriving Monday 
night. , 

> > <a 

Mr. and Mrs, Will H. Broer, Toledo, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred O. Bald, Buffalo,. journeyed to 
Indianapolis together, Mr...and Mrs. Bald --going 
from the Indiana city to Pittsburgh and thence to 
Buffalo. 

s * + 

Harry C. Larter, “Mayer. of. Maiden Lane,” 
was a conspicuous figure. from the time of. his 
atrival, Tuesday night, and received an ovation 
when he spoke before the convention Wednesday 
afternoon. 

_ * * , 

Charlie Manahan and the first delegation of 
Illinois boys. arrived early Tuesday morning, but 
it was not long before the white hats of the 
Illinois delegation were to be seen in all parts 
of the hotel. 

* <a a 

Col. John L. Shepherd was right on deck as 
usual receiving greetings from members and their 
wives coming from all over the country. Every- 
body knows the Colonel, and contrarywise the 
Colonel knows everybody. 


Herman Mauch, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, had a man’s job and filled it like a 
man. With his able assistants he was ever present 
to see that the visitors took away a good im- 
pression of old St. _ Louis. 

* * 


The “nut cracker’ girl. next Tue JEwELeErs’ 
Circutar booth made a. hit. with the visitors, 
Her success in introducing her .brother’s inyven- 
tion to the trade was a tribute. to her charming 
personality and natural ability as a saleswoman. 

+ * + 

The Illinois Watch Co.’s band arriyed .Wednes; 
day and began giving concerts, in. the corridors 
at noon, opening the. afternoon-session of tht 
convention with patriotic airs,...The band. accom 
panied the jewelers and. their wives on the 
steamboat trip Wednesday night. 

_ + . 

It would have been a; big convention even if it 

had only, been attended by the delega ons | 


Missouri, Kansas, Illinois a onsin: Illinois 


alone “had 52 present and ‘Kansas ''33; While ‘the 
5 7.336 ot te 67 U7 69 or 2 "“, ver 





- 


sO (Continued on pape-’t94.) i 
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MILITARY 








In tune with the times. 















BB290—Belt Buckle. In any patriotic 
design. 120, 


J448, W279 
Cavalry 

Picture 

Locket and 

Chain Price $6.00 
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N194, M 
Neck Ch 


$3.75 
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H472 
$3.25 





J448, W280 
Eagle Pic- 
ture Locket 
and Chain 
Price $6.00 
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3448, W293 
Pevy Lie- 
ture Locket 
and Chain 
Price $5.50 
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DESIGNS 


Quality assured because all are MARATHON 
PRODUCTS. 








Prices quoted are average selling prices 
to the consumer. ORDER FROM YOUR 
WHOLESALER or direct giving his name. 








$1066 
Link Buttons 
and Scarfpin 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
TRADE 















J448, W291 
Liberty 
Picture 
Locket and 
Chain 
Price $6.25 












@MARATHON- 


MILITARY 
LOCKET 


For the soldier 
boy to ~ wear. 
Holds his 
identification 
tag and:‘a por- 
trait. 


M. 976 
Price $3.75 














J448, W284 
Artillery Pic- 
ture Locket 
and Chain 
Price $5.50 











BP910 
$1.50 


W668 


Ribbon Waldemar $2,25 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY 
THRU WHOLESALERS 


J448, W293 
Infantry Pic- 
ture Locket 
and Chain 
Price $5.50 
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The Beautiful Exhibits at the Convention 





Notes on the Displays of Jewelry, Silverware, Novelties and Kindred Lines 
Made by Manufacturers and Wholesalers in the Corridor Exhibition 
Hall and Rooms of the Planters Hotel 

















: heer entire parlor floor of the Planters’ 
Hotel except the meeting room was 
given over to exhibits, and many of the 
rooms on the upper floors were used for 


tion in rooms 433 and 434 was in charge 
of E. B. Frank, W. S. Percy and W. E. 


Phinney. They were showing a com- 


plete and fine-assortment of cut glass, 














A VIEW OF 


this purpose. Everything a jeweler could 
want to have for his stock was there, 
from a baby paper ring box to a $75,000 
pearl necklace. Much interest was taken 
in the various exhibits, and most of the 
exhibitors expressed themselves as highly 
pleased with the results. 

x * * 

Goldsmith Bros.’ Smelting & Refining 
Co. was represented by L. Adelsdorf, 
treasurer, and A. D. Willgren. They 
were showing a very beautiful line of 
gold and platinum goods in chains, la 
Vallieres, cuff: buttons and mountings. 
This firm is one of the largest buyers of 
jewelers’ sweeps in the country. 

* * * 

Mrs. Anna Johonnot showed a com- 
plete assortment of rock crystal, en- 
graved, intaglio and cut glass ware, the 
gold medal line manufactured by the 
Tuthill Cut Glass Co., Middletown, N.Y. 
Mrs. Susie Tuthill is the only woman 
manufacturer of cut glass in the country 
and Mrs. Johonnot the only saleslady in 
this line. 

x * x 

Ziething & Co., Newark, N. J., were 
represented at the convention by Nat 
Slohm, who had a display in room 538. 
They were featuring cameo brooches, 
soft shirt links and bar pins in solid gold. 
Mr. Slohm also had on display the ring 
line manwfactured .by M. Alexander, 


Newark, N. J. 
ee —_ Se a 
The aaplee of the Pairpoint Corpora- 








THE ROOM SHOWING GORHAM EXHIBIT, 


electric lamps in brass and copper with 
fancy glass shades, silver plated ware 
and Sheffield hollow ware. The feature 
of this display was the new line of en- 


© 
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graved..colored edge glass in blue, ame- 
thyst and amber. 
x * x 
The Symphony Talking Machine Co., 
St. Louis, had on exhibition a full assort- 
ment of its Symphony phonographs. The 
display was in charge of F. E. Epstein. 
a eS 
The United Jewelers, Inc., exhibits in- 
cluded a complete line of “Hallmark” 
goods in rooms 315, 316 and 317. The 
organization was represented at the con- 
vention by Ernest M. Lunt, president; 
G. H. Miller, and A. H. Kolker. 


* %* * 


L. B. Hale, St. Louis, had a display of 
Simpson, Hall & Miller goods in room 
524. The assortment consisted princi- 
pally of sterling and Sheffield silver.: The 
feature of this line: was the very striking 
period designs in hollow ware. 

x * * 


The cut glass display of T. B. Clark & 
Co., Inc., Honesdale, Pa., was in charge 
of J. H. Johonnot. This concern had on 
exhibition complete assortments of. sév- 
eral patterns, but featured especially the 
“Parma,” “Narvon” and the “Sigma,” 
which is an engraved thin glass. 7. .B, 
Clark & Co. make the largest assortment 
of water sets shown by any manufacturer. 

x * * 


Parlor J was an attractive place for 
thost who love the beautiful and elegant. 
It was here that the platinum and dia- 
mond jewelry and pearls of the Juergens 
& Andersen Co. were on display. Four 
large show cases contained the handsome 
display of pearls and diamond and plati- 
num jewelry, consisting of rings,.brace- 
lets, bar pins, brooches, la Vallieres and 
scarf pins. This house was showing 
“Add-a-pearls” from $5 to $150 and com- 
plete pearl necklaces from $75 up. The 
most interesting feature of this display 
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It Will Dominate 


Entire Metropolitan Fashion Field! 
A Splendid Opportunity for Jewelers to Get More Business! 


The New York Globe’s Fall Fashion Number will be issued Sept. 24, 25 and 26. 
Reservations for space are being made NOW. 


REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD ADVERTISE IN THE GLOBE. 


particularly those that appeal to devotees of 

smart fashion. 

7 —An advertisement in The Globe acts as 
a pleasant impetus to your salespeople 

—those who are eager to make new customers 


1 —The Globe reaches the discriminating 
clientele that you want to reach for best 
results. 
+ aie gives added distinction to your busi- 
ness. 


3—It places you among the progressive 
firms that appreciate gratifying and prof- 
itable advertising possibilites. 
4—The Globe enables you to reach 600,000 
readers at minimum advertising cust. 
ges Globe’s Fall Fashion Number opens 
the gateway to the Autumn buying sea- 
son, and leads to an increased Holiday trade. 
—It permits you to advertise your 
jewelry business in a variety of ways, 


~ —An advertisement in The Globe places 
you in the company of the foremost 
quality advertisers in New. York. 


9 ~—An advertisement in The Globe will 
intensify the interest of former cus- 
tomers in your store, and will tend in in- 
stances to revive inactive accounts. 
1Q—4"4 finally, an advertisement in the 
Fall Fashion Number of The Globe, 
will mean MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


Apply at once to tte ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


Che 


rm te uRITeO STATES 


®lobe 


€s* «795 
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Notes on the Exhibits at the A. N. R. J. A. Convention 


tring of beautifully matched pearls 
ed at $75,000 The entire value of the 


exhibit was estimated at over $700,000. 


The Towle Mfg. Co., Newburyport, 
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EXHIBIT OF R. H. 


Mass., was represented by A. L. Fuller, 
manager of the Chicago office, and Carl 
F. Hahn. They were showing a com- 
plete line, but featured the “Lady Mary” 
pattern in flatware and the new Chinese 
Chippendale hollow ware in medium 
priced pieces. 
x x x 

A. McCourt, representing the Pickard 
Studios, showed some wonderful crea- 
tions in china in room 306. For the first 
time in the history of the world this 
studio has succeeded in etching china all 
over, creating small flowers, and when 
this is covered with the gold paint the 
appearance is that of solid gold. A very 
interesting part of the display were the 
scenic studies in pastel colors. This work 
is done by Mr. Challinor, who comes 
from a family of natural artists, who for 
several generations have been artists of 


great note in England. 
* * * 


Weidlich Bros. Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., had a display of its complete line 
in room 344. This house showed Shef- 
field hollow ware, which is an entirely 
new line, table novelties, flatware and 
baby sets in sterling. Souvenir spoons 
were given visitors to this exhibit. Those 
in charge were E. C. Weidlich, Wm. 
Weidlich, G. C. Lemley and H. F. Hines. 


x* * * 


The Waltham Watch Co. was repre- 
sented by C. E. Dungan, W. L. Wigmore 
and R. F. Wigmore. In ‘room»318 the 
display of watches and clocks was one of 
the best at the convention. A large line 
consisted of bracelet watches in different 
Sizes, cased in gold and enamel cases. 





In men’s watches were shown the Pre- 
mier Maximus, the Kew tested watch, 
displayed in a silver casket, and the thin 
watches cased in enamel, gfeen gold and 
guinea gold. The military full radium 
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INGERSOLL & BRO. 


prominently featured. 
* * 


M. J. Kelly of the Chicago office was 
in charge of the Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen 


dial wrist watch was 
* 





“Colony,” the new pattern that has’ made 
such a hit in the trade. 
se 2 

A full line of the Sheaffer fountain pens 
were shown in cases carrying different 
size assortments by the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Co., Ft. Madison, la. W. A. Sheaf- 
fer, president; B. T. Coulson, and W. F. 
Holmeyer were in charge. 

a * * 

The Greer Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga., rep- 
resented by M. Greer, exhibited a solder- 
ing outfit with various attachments used 
to make hard soldering easy. 

* * * 

The Illinois Watch Co., Springfield, IIL, 
was represented by Frank T. Burnett and 
G. W. Chatterton. On display was a full 
line of all models made, including the 
radium dial wrist watch. A very inter- 
esting thing at this exhibit was a case 
containing large models of various es- 
capements, including duplex, chronome- 
ter, cylinder and detached lever. These 
were made by C. E. De Long of that 
company. 

* * * 

R. W. Amindon and F. H. Leeds were 
in room 303 to show the line of plated 
silver made by the Rockford Silverplate 
Co., Rockford, Ill. This house exhibited 
many new patterns of tea sets and trays 
and several flatware patterns. The fea- 
ture pattern was “Puritan,” the new hand 
hammered pattern. Signature blotters, 
silver mounted, were the souvenirs. 

* * * 

The Oneida Community, Ltd., had a 

sirge space on the main exhibit floor and 





c } 
EXHIBIT OF JOS. H. MEYER BROS., SHOWING THEIR PEARL GIRL, 


display. This consisted of. sterling hol- 
low ware and several.of the concern’s 
well-known patterns, but the feature was 


also one in room 304. G. R. Noyes, R. P, 
Healy, W. Curtis Knox and B. H. Adams 
: (Continued on page 193.) 
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WILL NOT TARNISH 
WILL NOT RUST 
AND NOT EFFECTED BY 
DAMPNESS 


La Jemma flades 


“The Blade of Integrity ” 


la Tema Blades are the most important discovery of the times to the jeweler and for the home. 


They are forged from a natural alloy by a process which gives a hardness and toughness to the 
metal that makes possible a keen, smooth, cutting edge superior to that of any plated blade. 


Furthermore, when the edges through long and constant use become dull, they can be sharpened in 
the same manner and as effectively as steel blades. They will not tarnish. They will not rust. They 
are not affected by dampness. They take polish and finish equal to silver plate. We guarantee them. 


Gorham Silverware is offered for sale through jewelers exclusively 


THE GORHAM’ COMPANY 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
Fifth Avenue and 36th Street, New York 


NEW YORK: 15, 17, 19 Maiden Lane Branches: SAN FRANCISCO: 140 Geary Street 
CHICAGO: 10 South Wabash Avenue LONDON: Ely Place 
Works : Providence, New York, Birmingham 
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vantages of attending 
conventions, or doubters as to the great 
good that has come to the jeweler through 
the work of his associations, it is only 
because they did not attend or become 
familiar with the work done at the an- 
nual convention of the American National 
Retail Jewelers’ Association, which closed 
at St. Louis, Mo., Friday, after a session 
of four days devoted to educational work. 
If ever there was a real convention in our 
trade; if ever trade matters of vital im- 
portance to our industry were intelligently 
discussed, and if ever the jewelers in gath- 
ering together actually took steps to 
straighten out trade “kinks” and act on 
topics in a way that will have lasting ef- 
fect, it was done at this gathering. 
Seriousness dominated the entire affair, 
and, though the entertainment features 
were both dignified and enjoyable, these 
were but incidental to the convention and 
not as has often been the case, the main 
reason for getting together. 

In the selection of President Brock to 
shape the destiny of the national body for 
the next year the delegates honored their 
organization as it has seldom been hon- 
ored before, choosing a leader that has not 
only the esteem of the entire membership, 
but a man who is honored and respected 
throughout the entire industry for his in- 
telligence, ability and devotion to any 
cause which he deems worthy of support. 
Another happy selection was the choice 
as first vice-president of Arthur A. Everts, 
who has done so much to put the Texas 
association in the front rank of State or- 
ganization, while the re-election of Second 
Vice-president Tack, Secretary Anderson 
and Treasurer Damuth retains in these po- 
sitions the men who have ever filled them 
to the entire satisfaction of the or- 
ganization. 

An innovation was the election of of- 
ficers on the third day (Thursday) instead 
of the last day as has been the custom 
in the past, but this in no way caused any 
cessation of interest on the part of the 
members, the final session being largely 
attended and the speeches listened to with 
the keenest of interest. The resolutions, 
too, were offered in a form different than 
from the usual stilted and conventional 
style followed in previous years, and are no 
mere formal phrases but distinctly the ex- 
pression of the opinion of the leaders in 
association work in our trade today. They 
should be read carefully not only by all 
retail dealers, but by manufacturers and 
wholesalers as well. 

The entertainment, which included a 
moonlight boat ride on the Mississippi, a 
ride around St. Louis, a supper, cabaret 
show and dance at the Liederkranz Club 
of St. Louis, as well as other features, 
were in the hands of a competent commit- 
tee, who made the visiting jewelers feel 
at home, and saw to it that everyone car- 
ried away an impression of St. Louis’ 
hospitality of which any city might be 
proud. 

An idea, but only an idea, of the ex- 
cellent character of the program enjoyed 
may be had from the telegraphic account 
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of the remaining sessions published else- 
where in this issue. No one who merely 
reads reports of the speeches can get the 
full value of these as did the jewelers 
who attended, listened to them and 
participated in the discussions that often 
followed the delivery of an address. Nor 
can he _ receive that inspiration § that 
comes from meeting with the leaders of 
his trade in all sections of the country, 
and knowledge that comes from the inter- 
change of ideas with men who have them- 
selves successfully solved many of the 
problems with which the jeweler is con- 
stantly confronted. Even those who un- 
derstand something of the “psychology of 
the mass” can not fully appreciate how 
far and how well would be the workings 
for good in the gathering of those earnest 
merchants within and without the meeting 
hall. 

Altogether the convention was a decided 
success, a success on right lines, and was 
a tribute to the work Retiring President 
Evans, of Secretary Anderson, as wel) as 
their co-workers on the program and in 
the arrangement of the exhibits. It was a 
case of attention and interest counting 
far more than mere numbers, although the 
attendance was excellent and fell below 
only those conventions previously held in 
New York and Chicago. It accomplished 
all that could possibly be expected of any 
meeting, and helped to put the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association into 
the position of importance in our trade 
that the national organization of an in- 
dustry should be able to assume. 

In the hands of its newly chosen, as well 
as its re-elected leaders, the organization 
starts its new year under most favorable 
auspices, worthy of the membership and 
support of any and all retail dealers in the 
trade from the youngest and most insig- 
nificant to the oldest and most prominent. 
It has a power for good that will un- 
doubtedly be used wisely and intelligently 
in a way that should give the greatest im- 
petus to organization work during the next 
12 months. 





Stop Misbranding FroR many years 
and the jewelry 
Misrepresentation trade has discussed 
the serious effects 
upon the industry as a whole that has 
followed misbranding and misrepresen- 
tation, whether by manufacturers or dis- 
tributors. The discussions have shown 
that, as an industry, the members of our 
craft are solidly and irrevocably op- 
posed to misrepresentation of any kind 
in the use of marks or terms expressing 
quality, and even the use of marks or 
terms ambiguous in their nature which 
will give to the faker or unscrupulous mer- 
chant an excuse to take advantage of his 
customer. 

However, time for discussion has 
passed, and the time, for action is here. 
It" is now up-to ithe. jewelry trade 
(whether through the leadership’ of the 
retail, wholesale or ‘manwfacturing 


branches makes no difference) to take 
and drastice action, to 


action, stop 
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Our Service 


IS ACES UP 


We realize the importance of promptness 
when you have a customer red hot to buy; 
a word from you, and a selection of our dis- 
tinctive up-to-date goods will be in your 
hands before they have a chance to cool off. 
You must appreciate what this service is 
worth to you, especially during the rush sea- 
son when you cannot possibly have enough 
stock to meet the many diversified tastes. 





Everything points to a greatly increased 
demand for goods this Fall, and this service 
will mean increased sales and satisfied cus- 


tomers. 
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Established 1863 
Entire Third Floor 
21-23 Maiden Lane ~ New York City 
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once for all the sale of articles to 
the public under a name, symbol or mark 
which does not truly and accurately ex- 
press the quality or character of the mer- 
chandise on which it appears. The time 
has come when the honest dealer must 
refuse to handle and the honest manu- 
facturer must refuse to make an article 
stamped in a way that will give to the 
buyer any false impression as to its qual- 
ity, quantity or value. 

It is true that we have today national 
and State stamping laws which make it 
a criminal offense to mark upon an ar- 
ticle of gold or silver a word or symbol 
indicating a karat quality or fineness 
higher than that which it actually pos- 
sesses. The stamping laws have had a 
good effect upon our industry—direct and 
indirect ; directly as a result of the pun- 
ishment for fraud and indirectly from 
the prevention of fraud of this kind that 
has followed vigorous prosecution. 

Unfortunately, however, false karat 
marking is but one way in which the pub- 
lic can be deceived in jewelry. While 
the laws of such States as Pennsylvania 
forbid the use of the words “solid gold” 
on any gold below 10 karat fineness, the 
laws of many States take no cognizance 
of the words “solid gold” at all, nor of 
other terms commonly used or coming 
into use in the jewelry trade for the pur- 
pose of expressing quality. It is now 
time for the jewelers themselves to 
remedy this defect in the absence of spe- 
cial legislation by taking positive action 
against the use of such names or terms 
that are not forbidden by law, but are 
still susceptible of being used for the pur- 
pose of cheating. To sell an article of 
two-karat or four-karat gold as “solid 
gold,” for instance, while _ technically 
legal, is ethically as much a crime as to 
sell a 10-karat article for 14 or 18 karat, 
unless the jeweler tells his customer ex- 
actly what the quality is when the “solid 
gold” term is used. To the public the 
words “solid gold” is synonymous with 
fine quality of some kind, some people as- 
sociating it with the highest quality of 
gold used. To take advantage of this 
ignorance or misconception may some- 
times be lawful, but it is never right. 
The jewelers of the United States, as a 
class, will not do it, but it does give an 
opportunity for the unscrupulous and dis- 
honest merchant to not only impose upon 
the public, but to unfairly get the busi- 
ness from his more honest competitor. 
What is worse still, it tends to encourage 
a practice that, in the end, reacts upon 
the reputation of the entire jewelry in- 
dustry. 

To a more or less extent the same con- 
ditions exist in the use of certain coined 
words and trade names, describing various 
makes or processes in the manufacture 
of rolled gold plate or combinations of 
rolled gold and base metal. In most in- 
stances the terms are used between mant- 
facturer and wholesaler, and between 
wholesaler and retailer, honestly—that 1s, 
under conditions where the. buyer and 
seller understand the exact quality mean- 
ing of the term used, get what they ¢% 
pect’ or sell ‘what it calls for. Butin the 
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F. W. Drewes, retail jeweler at 3 Maiden 
Lane, spent the last week on a pleasure 
trip, at S. Yarmouth, Mass. 

Joseph C. Atlas, with J. Castleberg & 
Sons, 106 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md., 
was a recent visitor to the trade in this 
city. 

G. Wayland Smith, general sales man- 
ager for the Oneida Community, Ltd., 
Oneida, N. Y., was in town during the past 
week. 

Alexander Grabhorn, representing Mau- 
rice Tishman, 71-73 Nassau St., has left 
for a two weeks’ trip through the middle 
west. 

M. Weisberg, of Weisberg & Schwartz, 
65 Nassau St., left last Tuesday for a four 
weeks’ business trip through the New Eng- 
land States, 

J. H. Noyes, secretary of the Jewelers 
Security Alliance, 15 Maiden Lane, this 
city, left recently for a 10 days’ pleasure 
trip to Maine. 7 

Maurice Moss, a diamond setter, has 
opened an office in room 88, 65 Nassau St. 
Mr. Moss does high-grade platinum work 
for the trade. 

W. N. Dutemple, of William R. Dutem- 
ple & Co., 9 Maiden Lane, left last Friday 
to spend the Labor Day week-end with 
his family at Shawomet Beach, R. I. 

Two of the salesmen of L. Kroll & Son, 
30 Maiden Lane, were called last week for 
physical examination. Elias Shapiro was 
declared physically fit and David Mass was 
rejected because of physical disability. 

William B. Peckham, of J. H. Peckham 
& Sons, and E. E. Sommers, of J. J. Som- 
mers & Co., 9 Maiden Lane, left last week 
on an automobile trip to their respective 
firm’s factories, in North Attleboro, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Kirby, Mrs. Sam- 
uel H. Kirby and Mr. and Mrs, Samuel 
R. Kirby, New Haven, Conn., are spending 
the Summer at Silver Sands, on Long 
Island Sound, where they expect to remain 
until October. 

John W. Sherwood, of the Solidarity 
Watch Case Co., 15 Maiden Lane, left last 
week for a two weeks’ trip through the 
middle west. While in St. Louis he at- 
tended the convention of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Association. 

Harry M. Levy, of Manasseh Levy & 
Co., dealers in watches, has joined the 
naval militia and is now awaiting the 
call to the colors. Ben Bernstein, of the 
same firm, and president of the 14 Karat 
Club, is now a sergeant in the Quarter- 
masters’ Corps, U. S. R. 

The equity action started last. March 
in-the United States District Court, this 
city, by the Low-Taussig-Karpelés Co. 
against the Industria Espanola! De:Perlas 
Imitacion has been ordered discontinued 
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without costs by Judge Hand. In the 
action brought under the trade mark laws 
of the United States the complainant 
sought damages for $3,000. 

R. A. Proli, 170 Elm Ave., Bogota, 
N. J., said to be a diamond merchant 
with offices in this city, it is reported, 
lost a wallet containing cash, a gold 
locket and a loose diamond, in addition 
to a number of valuable papers. The 
report states that Mr. Proli while riding 
on a Hudson River line car to his home 
one afternoon recently had his pocket 
picked. 

Among the out of town jewelry buyers 
in this city during the past week were 
N. Schneeberger of M. Goldenberg, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. Hahn of Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, Mass.;. F. H. 
Gillman of the Joslin Dry Goods Co., 
Denver, Colo.; P. H. Johnson of C. De- 
necke, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Ia.; H. G. 
Metzger of G. Blass Co. Little Rock, 
Ark.; B. C. Caulfield of E. Schuster & 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; I. Solomon of 
Maison Blanche, New Orleans, La.; and 
Miss M. M. McCarthy of the Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney Dry Goods Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Martin D. Ostermayer, a watch case en- 
graver employed for the past 20 years with 
the Solidarity Watch Case Co., New York, 
died last Wednesday at his home, 439 Ber- 
gen St., Brooklyn. Mr. Ostermayer, previ- 
ous to his employment with the Solidarity 
Watch Case Co., was employed by the 
Brooklyn Watch Case Co. for 26 years. 
He was 62 years of age and was a mem- 
ber of the Watch Case Mutual Aid Society. 
Funeral services were held last Friday 
evening, at 8 p. m., at his late home. In- 
terment was in the Brooklyn Cemetery. 
Deceased is survived by his widow, Caro- 
line, one daughter, two brothers and two 
sisters. 

A man describing himself as William A. 
Hodgman, alias “Carl Schultz,” who was 
arrested in this city several days ago as 
being a fugitive from justice, was sent 
back to Boston, Mass., last week. It is 
alleged that on July 7, 1917, Hodgman 
passed worthless checks on the National 
Exchange Bank at Newport and another 
one on the Metropolitan Trust Co. of 
Boston. During his operations, it is also 
claimed, he swindied Frank A. Andrews, 
Inc., jeweler, 276 Washington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. The police arrested Hodg- 


man after, it is claimed, he passed a num- 
ber of worthless checks in this city. 
Hodgman claims to have served in the 
navy, having been discharged on a medi- 
cal certificate. YHeialsé*claims that he is 
20 years of age and that his parents are 
wealthy residents of Lewiston, Me. 
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The local office of the Pinkerton National 
Detective Agency received a circular during 
the past week announcing a reward of $1,000 
for the recovery of a number of articles of 
jewelry stolen from a private residance in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., sometime between July 2 
and July 21 last. The owner has agreed * 
to pay a reward for information leading to 
the recovery of the jewelry intact, or a 
proportionate reward for the recovery of 
any porition thereof. This offer expires on 
Aug. 1, 1918. Among the jewelry described 
is a man’s platinum ring, one pair of cuff 
buttons, stick pin, watch chain, ring, lorg- — 
nette, watch bracelet, diamond necklace, gold 
mesh bag, diamond and emerald bar pin and 
a diamond floral design chain. Any infor- 
mation regarding these articles should be | 
sent to the local office of the Pinkerton Na- 
tional Detective Agency, 92 Liberty St., or | 
any other office conducted by this agency.’ 


Joseph Fahys & Co., 54 Maiden Lane, 
have given four members of the firm and 
two employes from the New York office 
to “Uncle Sam.” E. T. Harman, recently 
passed an examination for aviation service 
and left last week for Boston to attend a 
course in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, at Cambridge. Harry Cook 
left last week for “Somewhere in France.” 
Mr. Cook recently received his commission 
as second lieutenant at Plattsburg. Joseph 
Fahys, 2nd, also received a commission as 
second lieutenant in the recent Plattsburg 
Officers’ Reserve Camp and is awaiting his 
assignment. Joseph Fahys Cook, who re- 
cently received his commission as second 
lieutenant in Squadron A, National Guard, 
is now with that regiment, camped at Van 
Cortlandt Park. George Ernest Fahys, 
Jr., has received a commission as second 
lieutenant with the Second Field Artillery, 
who are “Somewhere in America,” and 
George Grunthaler, of the same company, 
recently enlisted in the Quartermasters’ 
Department of the Regular Army, and is 
stationed at present at Sandy Hook. 


Isadcre Joffe and Max Berkowitz, the 
pair who were arrested at Coney Island 
several weeks ago on a charge of swin- 
dling a local jeweler by the “gold disc” 
game, were arraigned in the Court of 
General Sessions on Tuesday, Aug. 28, 
after Tue Jeweters’ Circutar had gone 
to press, and pleaded not guilty. Both 
men were remanded to the Tombs prison 
in default of $2,500 bail each. As reported 
in these columns last week, these men 
were identified as the pair who swindled 
Joseph Goldberg, a local jeweler, out of 


$1,000, It is alleged that the men visited 


Goldberg and Geoleyed it two gold nugge a 


of the pactka 
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IS REPUTATION VALUABLE? 
HAS THE HOLMES COMPANY A REPUTATION IN MAIDEN LANE? 
IS PROTECTION OF YOUR SAFES VALUABLE TO YOU? 
{S THE HOLMES COMPANY PROTECTING YOUR SAFES? 
THIS IS THE TIME OF PREPAREDNESS 
THE HOLMES CO. IS PREPARED TO PROTECT BOTH THE | 
CONTENTS OF YOUR SAFES AND ITS OWN REPUTATION, TOO 
THE HOLMES CO.’S HONOR ROLL 
BEARS THE NAMES OF 34 EMPLOYEES WHO HAVE FAITHFULLY | 
SERVED THE COMPANY FOR FROM 15 TO 39 YEARS 
EVERY OFFICER AND EVERY DIRECTOR IS AN ELECTRICAL MAN 
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Horace E. Andrews 
Pres. New York State Railways 
August Belmont, 
August Belmont & Co. 

August Belmont, Jr., 

August Belmont & Co. F 
Daniel J. Carroll, 
Pres. Alberene Stone Co. 
Samuel S. Childs, 
Pres. Childs Company 
John M. Coward, 
Coward Shoe Co. H. 

Harden L. Crawford, 

H. L. Crawford & Co. 
Pierre S. Du Pont, 
Pres. E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Ellis P. Earle, 

Pres. Nipissing Mines Co. 
Oliver G. Fessenden, 
Hayden W. Wheeler & Co. 
William A. Gillespie, 

P. K. Wilson & Son 


FRANK J. HEANEY, Vice-President 
WILLIAM S. STRAWN, Vice-President. 
NORBORNE P. GATLING, Vice-President 
H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER, Vice-President 
ROLFE E. BOLLING, Vice-President 
WALTER B. BOICE, Ass’t Cashier 
VINTON M. NORRIS, Ass’t Cashier 


100 Years of Commercial Banking 


DIRECTORS 


John M. Hansen, 

Pres. Standard Steel Car Co. 
George M. Hard, 
Chairman of the Board 
rank J. Heaney, 
Everett, Heaney & Co. 

Parmely W. Herrick, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Richard H. Higgins, 
Vice-President 


Stuart Hotchkiss, 
Vice-Pres. General Rubber Co. 


Louis G. Kaufman, 
President 


Frank R. Lawrence, 


Counselor at 


Thomas L. Leeming, 
Pres. Nestle’s Food Co. 


E. Loomis, 
Pres. D., L. & W. R. 


Waldo H. Marshall, 
Pres. American Locomotive Co. 
OFFICERS 
LOUIS G. KAUFMAN, President 


Edward 


GEORGE M. HARD, Chairman 
We Invite the Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Manufacturers, Merchants and Individuals 
Charter Member New York Clearing House—Member Federal Reserve Bank 


A. Milton Napier, 
Pres. Tide Water Building Co. 


John Ringling, 
Ringling Bros. 


Oscar Scherer, 
Oscar Scherer & Bro. 


Edward Shearson, 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


Sanford H. Steele, 
Pres. General Chemical Co. 


J. Frederick Talcott, 
James Talcott, Commission 
Merchant and Banker 


S. B. Thorne, 
Pres. Temple Coal Co. 


Frederick D. Underwood, 
Pres. Erie Railroad Co. 
Hicks A. Weatherbee, 

R. Pres. Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Samuel Weil, 
Samuel Weil & Sons 


Law 


RICHARD H. HIGGINS, Vice-President 
BERT L. HASKINS, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
C. STANLEY MITCHELL, Vice-President 
MAX MARKEL, Vice-President 

HENRY L. CADMUS, Ass’t Cashier 
HENRY C. HOOLEY, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH BROWN, Ass’t Cashier 

















Resources, Eighty Million Dollars 








The Market and Fulton National Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1862 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


PROGRESSIVE—CONSERVATIVE—SUCCESSFUL ! 
Invites the Accounts of Jewelers 


Will extend every facility that good banking will justify. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS | 


ALEXANDER GILBERT - 
ROBERT A.PARKER - - - - 
WM. M. ROSENDALE - - .- 
ALBERT D.BERRY - - - 


81-83 FULTON STREET 








Chairman of the Board 


Asst.. Cashier 


SURPLUS; $2,000,000 








President 





- Cashier 
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after the men had left the jeweler claimed 
he had only several pounds of brass. 
Both men are under indictment charged 
with grand larceny in the first degree. 
They will probably be called for trial in 
a few days. . 

The V. E. Black Co. has moved its 
New York offices from 15 Maiden Lane 
to Room 915, 105 W. 40th St. 

Abraham Bros., manufacturing jewelers, 
61 Nassau St., have moved to larger and 
more spacious quarters at 15-17 John St. 

Joseph Blank has severed his connection 
with the Lassner Co., importers of precious 
and semi-precious stones, 6 Maiden Lane. 

Among the visitors in this city is H. J. 
Homrich, Huntington, W. Va. Mr. Hom- 
rich is on a 10 days’ buying trip and while 
in this city is making his headquarters at 
the Hotel McAlpin. 

The office and wholesale showroom of 
Shaw’s establishment is now located at 450 
Fifth Ave. The retail shops are at 1 and 
50 W. 42 St. and will be continued at the 
same locations as usual. 

Announcement was made last week that 
the co-partnership heretofore existing be- 
tween Sigmund Mandel and Oscar Mann, 
doing business as Mandel & Mann, retail 
jewelers, 1212 First Ave., this city, has been 
dissolved. Dissolution took effect Aug. 25, 
and the business will hereafter be continued 
under the same name, by Mr. Mandel. 

An auction sale of the assets of M. Sab- 
sevitz & Son, dealers in jewelry and precious 
stones, 149 Canal St., against whom an in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy was filed, 
was held last Friday by order of the court. 
The sale was conducted at the premises of 
the alleged bankrupts and started at 10:30 
A. M. Included among the assets were a 
number of show cases, counters, wall cases, 
etc. 

As THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR goes to press 
Powers & Mayer, Inc., are opening” their 
15th annual exhibit at their headquarters, 
10 E. 39th St., this city. The exhibit will 
remain open until Sept. 8. In addition to 
the products of Powers & Mayer will also 
be shown mountings made by the Powers 
& Mayer Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. A 
full account of the exhibit will appear in 
next week’s issue. 

A misunderstanding on the part of some 
of the members of the jewelry trade, owing 
to a close similarity in names, has caused 
the I, Levinson Co., importers of diamonds, 
87 Nassau St., considerable annoyance. In 
the last issue of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
the schedules in the assignment of Sol. Veit, 
were published and among the creditors 
named was Levison & Co. This concern 
does a banking business at 141 Fifth Ave. 
and should not be confused with the I. 
Levinson Co., which concern is not among 
the creditors of Mr. Veit. 

Among some of the jewelry firms who 
closed their establishments Friday and re- 
mained closed until Tuesday morning, in 
order to give their employes a three day 
vacation;;were the - following: Larter -& 
Sons, Carter, Gough & Co.,. J. -R: Weed. & 
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Sons, Hayden W. Wheeler & Co., Gorham 
Co., Alvin Mfg. Co., C. Sidney Smith & Co., 
Geo. O. Street & Co., Snow & Westcott, 
Benedict & Warner, N. H. White & Co., 
Enos Richardson & Co., J. B. Bowden & 
Co., Waltham Watch Co., Sloan & Co., 
Brokaw Bros., Sinnock & Sherrill, R. 
Blackinton & Co., Reed & Barton Co. 

Dr. George F. Kunz, of Tiffany & Co., 
one of the country’s leading gem experts, 
was quoted on the subject of platinum, last 
Thursday, in one of the local newspapers. 
In the interview Dr. Kunz intimated that 
the supply now existing is ample for the 
use of the United States and the Allies, 
despite its war time use. -Dr. Kunz also 
praised the patriotism of the jewelry trade 
in expressing itself as being ready to con- 
sider the national welfare, by agreeing to 
discontinue the manufacture and sale of 
bulky and heavy pieces of platinum 
jewelry and all non-essential parts. 

Bids for the famous collection of jewels 
of James Buchanan (Diamond Jim) Brady, 
were opened last Friday by the executors 
of his estate, at 60 Broadway. It is said 
that the jewels at retail are worth approxi- 
mately $750,000. The collection consists of 
30 separate and distinct sets, each sufficient 
to equip the owner for a day. Twenty- 
four pieces comprise the average set. One 
of the most beautiful pieces, in the collec- 
tion, is a pear-shaped emerald, 35 carats in 
size, which is set in a ring. This ring is a 
part of the emerald set and is valued at 
$20,000. Next in value is an eyeglass case, 
of the marquise set, which holds one 
diamond of 20 carats. This is worth 
$15,000. 

Albert Greenspecht, for 14 years’ con- 
nected with E. M. Gattle & Co., jewelers, 
630 Fifth Ave., has become a partner in the 
Maibrunn Co., Inc., importers and manu- 
facturers of lamp shades and lamps, 40 E. 
19th St. Mr. Greenspecht became afhliated 
with the Gattle concern as a salesman 
14 years ago and a short time later was 
promoted as head salesman of the house. 
Recently, however he obtained a half in- 
terest in the Maibrunn Co. and in his new 
position he will handle the selling end of 
the business and will also have full charge 
of the sales force. D. Maibrunn, Mr. 
Greenspecht’s partner, is considered one of 
the country’s leading lamp and lamp shade 
designers. Adjoining the factory at 40 E. 
19th St., this concern has a show room, 
in which is displayed a large variety of 
handsomely designed lamps and lamp 
shades. 

Since the arrest of Theodore Raske, who 
it is claimed robbed the I. Ollendorf Co., 
15 Maiden Lane, of watches and rings worth 
$700, three other men have been taken into 
custody charged with receiving the stolen 
goods. Two of the men upon their arrest 
described themselves as Max and Louis 
Schneck and are being held on short aff- 
davits for further examination. For the 
past five months it is alleged Raske sys- 
tematically robbed his employers, the 
Ollendorf concern, of watches and rings. 
When he was arrested on Saturday, Aug. 
25, it is claimed he made a confession 
in which he implicated a man named 
Herman Chandler. In his confession the 
police claim. . Raske 
of receiving some ~é6f the stolen goods. 


.14 and 15 years, respectively. 
accused Chandler . 
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When Chandler was taken into custody the 
authorities claim he also made a confession 
in which he implicated the Schneck broth- 
ers. The 
arrested on Monday afternoon at 32nd St. 
and Madison Ave. by Detectives Donohue 
and Fitzpatrick of the First Branch De- 
tective Bureau. 


Jaeckle Bros., retail jewelers, Jersey 
City, N. J., were the victims recently of a 
daring robbery, in which they lost two 
rings valued at about $140. On the day of 
the robbery a man called at the Jaeckle 
establishment and asked to be shown some 
small diamond rings. After looking over 
a number he asked if he could take one of 
the rings to the door, in order that he 
might see it in the daylight. This the man 
was allowed to do, and while Mr. Jaeckle 
was attending to another customer the 
stranger ran from the store, jumped on a 
bicycle and got away. By the time Mr. 
Jaeckle realized what had happened, the 
man had made his escape with the rings, 
one of which is described as being mounted 
in a Tiffany style setting, with a .40 karat 
diamond. It is thought that the man took 
another ring, mounted in a_ platinum- 
headed setting, with a 32 karat diamond. 
The man is described as about. 24 years of 
age, five feet four inches in height and 
weighing about 130 pounds. He speaks 
both German and English, and while carry- 
ing on a conversation he stuttered very 
badly. He is of dark complexion, smooth 
shaven and at the time of the robbery wore 
a blue suit and alpine hat. 








New Enterprises. 





H. Stackpole and F. Deremer have opened 
a store at Palo Alta, Cal. 

A new jewelry store has been opened at 
Menomonie, Wis., by Nels S. Anshus. 

The Italian Jewelry Co. is the name of 
a new concern at 205 N. Spring St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


J. B. Van Gelder has started in business ’ 
on his own account in the Grant building,” 


Los Angeles, Cal. 








News Gleanings. 


D. H. Mays, Jr., 


moved to Monticello. 


Spaeth, Bischoff & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
have been succeeded by George Fuchs & 
Co. 


Charles Barclay, of Barclay’ & Son, 
jewelers, Scranton, Pa., will leave short- 
ly for a visit to Chicago and New York. 
Work, it is expected, will be started im-. 
mediately on a storehouse at ‘Howland 
and Prospect Sts., New Bedford, Mass., 
for the Pairpoint Corp., manufacturers of 
glass and silverware. The building will 
be made of brick and will be four stories: 
high. It will be 200 feet by 100 feet. 





Ashville, Fla., has 


After a number of petty robberies, in’ 


Glen Lyon, Pa., including the theft of a 
flashlight from the store of Henry Welt- 
man, jeweler, of that place, two boys were 
arrested, both of whom give their ages as 
They are 
being detained by the-local police in the 
hope that they will make. a’ confession. 
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Did you place that 
order for 


AUTOCRATS 


—the fastest selling 
12 size, 17 jeweled 
complete watch 
on the market? 


To avoid disappoint- 
ment place your order 
with your wholesale 
jeweler NOW while 
we are still in a posi- 
tion to promise deliv- 
erie. 


Illinois Watch Company 
Springfield 
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Chicago Notes. 





L. G. Seeber, jeweler at 1555 W. 63rd St., 
has moved his store to 1608 W. 63rd St. 

Max Hanken, jeweler at 23 E. 22nd St., 
has been succeeded by Arthur Hanken. 

George Reichman, at 1614 W. 47th St. 
has moved his store to 4940 S. Ashland 
Ave. 

Samuel Heiss has just opened up a new 
jewelry and repair shop at 849 Western 
Ave. 

A. Trock has moved his jewelry store 
from 3634 W. 12th St. to 2711 W. Divi- 
sion St. 

Peter Miller, jeweler, has moved his 
store from 10 S. Wabash Ave. to 5 S. Wa- 
bash Ave. 

Pete Rinkin, buyer of silverware for the 
Boston Store, has returned from a short 
trip to the factories. 

C. H. Knights, of the C. H. Knights- 
Thearle Co., 31 N. State St., left this week 
onan automobile trip. 

A. R. Oughton, who represents the Jen- 
nings Silver Co., at 5 N. Wabash Ave., has 
returned from a road trip. 

Sam W. Lew is a new member of the 
trade at 1519 E. 63rd St. He will conduct 
a jewelry and watch repair business. 

The Illinois Jewelry Co. and Joseph 
Brown & Co., formerly located at 215 W, 
i, St., have moved to 35 S. Wabash 

ve. 

A. J. Schild, representing Scott Bros., 
wholesale jewelers in the Heyworth build- 
ing, is traveling in middle western terri- 
tory. 

The Charles A. Allen Plating Co. has 
been incorporated under the State laws, 
and will conduct a business at 315 S. Wa- 
bash Ave. 

George Ruby, who deals in Chinese and 
Japanese art jewelry, with headquarters in 
the Palmer House, has just returned from 
a trip on the road. 

J. C. De Bow, of Manning, Bowman & 
Co., Kesner building, has returned from a 
vacation, spent in motoring among the lake 
resorts in the vicinity of Chicago. 

Martin Carlstein, of Martin’s Mercantile 
Co., manufacturers of silver mirror pla- 
teaux, has returned from a motor trip on 
which considerable fishing was done. 

W. L. Wegmore, of the Waltham Watch 
Co., has returned from the St. Louis con- 
vention of the A. N. R. J. A. strong in his 
Praise of the convention, which he believes 
to be one of the best, from the standpoint 
t things accomplished, that the retailers 

e ever held. | 
Branke-B; ‘Tinker; representative” of “the 








WESTERN OFFICE: 
302 Heyworth Bldg., 29 E. Madison St., 
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Anco Silver Co., New York, has just re- 
ceived 2 complete new line of swagger 
sticks, which are the little abbreviated 
walking sticks carried by soldiers off duty. 
The sticks are provided with sterling silver 
knobs in several designs. 


The jewelry firm of Hansen & Maw has 
moved from 2256 W. 22nd St. to 2128 W. 
22nd St. Mr. Mau has purchased Mr. 
Hansen’s interest, and in the future will 
operate under the style of Charles Mau & 
Co. The company will carry a full line 
of jewelry and novelty goods. 


An automobile trip to the New England 
States is planned by several of the officers 
of Benjamin Allen & Co., jewelers in the 
Silversmith building. Mr. Allen is not cer- 
tain that he can get away, but other mem- 
bers of the firm are arranging their sched- 
ules so that they can make the tour. 


J. Milhenning & Co., manufacturing 
jewelers at the corner of State and Adams 
Sts., are taking advantage of the strike of 
workmen to make extensive repairs and 
improvements in the workrooms. Addi- 
tional machinery is to be installed, with 
conveniences for employes, which will add 
greatly to the efficiency of the shop. 

Mrs. Emil Noel, wife of the kell known 
jeweler in the Heyworth building, was in 
the hospital last week for a slight operation 
upon her throat. The operation was suc- 
cessful, and she was able to leave the hos- 
pital with no ill effects. Mr. Noel has 
himself been under the treatment by a phy- 
sician for a slight infection of his hand, 
caused by a wound from a slipping tool. 

FE. Grant Garnsey, for many years a 
merchandise buyer for Marshall Field & 
Co., dropped dead last Wednesday morn- 
ing at the 70th St. station of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, as he was waiting: for a 
train to take him downtown. Mr. Garnsey 


superintended the buying of the high grade: 
‘pottery and art goods, and had just re- 


turned from a trip to Japan. The cause 
of his death is believed to have been heart 
trouble. 

No material change has taken place in the 
strike situation at the manufacturing 
jewelry establishments of the city since last 
week. The workmen are still out, and the 
situation has all the appearance of a dead- 
lock. The manufacturers are keeping 
cheerful, but trusting that early develop- 
ments will make possible a settlement which 
will dispose of the trouble as speedily as 
possible on lines that will tend to permanent 
peace in the industry. They remain, how- 


ever, unshaken in their attitude regarding 


the demafids 6f th®"Wofkineén. 


“date establishments in the vicinity. 
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Telephone: 
CENTRAL. 5125, 
Chicago 







Minneapolis and St. Paul. 





Arthur L. Jensen and bride of Bird 
Island, Minn., were in the Twin Cities for 
a short visit last week. 

Louis Hansen, Devils Lake, N. Dak., called 
on friends on his way home from the 
national convention in St. Louis. 

Thomas B. Wilson, of T. B. Wilson & 
Co., wholesale jewelers, Minneapolis; made 
a trip through northern Minnesota last 
week. ) 

All wholesale and manufacturing jewelry 
houses in St. Paul and Minneapolis re- 
mained closed all day on Labor Day; 
Sept. 3. 

M. A. Worcester, of M. A. Worcester & 
Co., jewelers, Lidgerwood, N. Dak., visited 
St. Paul last week, leaving orders for holi- 
day goods. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Hoffelt, Estelline; 
S. Dak., are spending a few days in Minne- 
apolis this week, having driven here in 
their motor car. 

OQ. C. Briese, employed for some time 
in the establishment of Schwarz Bros., 
Minneapolis, has accepted a position with 
Josten Mfg. Co., Owatonna, Minn: 

Employes of Sischo & Beard, wholesale 
jewelers, St. Paul, gave a farewell 
luncheon at the Emporium Tea Rooms. 
Saturday, Sept. 1, to J. W. Duff, manager — 
of the material department, and G. Hilde- 
brand, traveler, who are to soon leave in 
the drafted army. 

Earl Wilson, who for the past year has 

been city salesman for T. B. Wilson & Co., 
Minneapolis, has left for an eastern train- 
ing school where he is preparing to enter 
the radio corps of the U. S. Army. He is 
succeeded by “Jack” Wilson, brother of 
Thomas B. Wilson, whd cameé from Chi- 
cago. 
Among the out-of-town jewelers to visit 
the Twin Cities last week, mostly for the 
purpose of purchasing goods, were noticed 
the following: Arthur Fosberg, Maiden 
Rock, Wis.; C. W. Freemire, Bethel, 
Minn.; Mr. Wistrum, of the Flaxton Drug 
Co., Flaxton, N. Dak.; E. J. Youngquist, 
Osceola, Wis.; C. E. Hamilton, Erskine, 
Minn., and O. Larsen, Bowdle, S. Dak. 








C. Krause & Co., 411 Market St., Harris- 
burg, Pa., have enlarged their quarters by 
taking over a store adjoining their present 
establishment. The new space will be al- 
tered to suit the needs of the jewelry com- 
pany and when completed the Krause store. 
will be one of the most modern and up-to-; 
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Did you place that 
order for 


AUTOCRATS 


—the fastest selling 
12 size, 17 jeweled 
complete watch 
on the market? 


To avoid disappoint- 
ment place your order 
with your wholesale 
jeweler NOW while 
we are still in a posi- 
tion to promise deliv- 
eries. 


Illinois Watch Company 
Springfield 
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Chicago Notes. 





L. G. Seeber, jeweler at 1555 W. 63rd St. 
has moved his store to 1608 W. 63rd St. 

Max Hanken, jeweler at 23 E. 22nd St., 
has been succeeded by Arthur Hanken. 

George Reichman, at 1614 W. 47th St., 
has moved his store to 4940 S. Ashland 
Ave. 

Samuel Heiss has just opened up a new 
jewelry and repair shop at 849 Western 
Ave. 

A. Trock has moved his jewelry store 
from 3634 W. 12th St. to 2711 W. Divi- 
sion St. 

Peter Miller, jeweler, has moved his 
store from 10 S. Wabash Ave. to 5 S. Wa- 
bash Ave. 

Pete Rinkin, buyer of silverware for the 
Boston Store, has returned from a short 
trip to the factories. 

C. H. Knights, of the C. H. Knights- 
Thearle Co., 31 N. State St., left this week 
onan automobile trip. 

A. R. Oughton, who represents the Jen- 
nings Silver Co., at 5 N. Wabash Ave., has 
returned from a road trip. 

Sam W. Lew is a new member of the 
trade at 1519 E. 63rd St. He will conduct 
a jewelry and watch repair business. 

The Illinois Jewelry Co. and Joseph 
Brown & Co., formerly located at 215 W, 
Madison St., have moved to 35 S. Wabash 
Ave. | 

A. J. Schild, representing Scott Bros., 
wholesale jewelers in the Heyworth build- 
ing, is traveling in middle western terri- 
tory. 
The Charles A. Allen Plating Co. has 
been incorporated under the State laws, 
and will conduct a business at 315 S. Wa- 
bash Ave. 

George Ruby, who deals in Chinese and 
Japanese art jewelry, with headquarters in 
the Palmer House, has just returned from 
a trip on the road. 

J. C. De Bow, of Manning, Bowman & 
Co., Kesner building, has returned from a 
vacation, spent in motoring among the lake 
resorts in the vicinity of Chicago. 

Martin Carlstein, of Martin’s Mercantile 
Co., manufacturers of silver mirror pla- 
teaux, has returned from a motor trip on 
which considerable fishing was done. 

W. L. Wegmore, of the Waltham Watch 
Co., has returned from the St. Louis con- 
vention of the A. N. R. J. A. strong in his 
Praise of the convention, which he believes 
to be one of the best, from the standpoint 

things accomplished, that the retailers 

€ ever held. | 
“BrankB: ‘Tinker; representative” of the 
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Anco Silver Co. New York, has just re- 
ceived 2 complete new line of swagger 
sticks, which are the little abbreviated 
walking sticks carried by soldiers off duty. 
The sticks are provided with sterling silver 
knobs in several designs. 


The jewelry firm of Hansen & Maw has 
moved from 2256 W. 22nd St. to 2128 W. 
22nd St. Mr. Mau has purchased Mr. 
Hansen’s interest, and in the future will 
operate under the style of Charles Mau & 
Co. The company will carry a full line 
of jewelry and novelty goods. 


An automobile trip to the New England 
States is planned by several of the officers 
of Benjamin Allen & Co., jewelers in the 
Silversmith building. Mr. Allen is not cer- 
tain that he can get away, but other mem- 
bers of the firm are arranging their sched- 
ules so that they can make the tour. _ 


J. Milhenning & Co., manufacturing 
jewelers at the corner of State and Adams 
Sts., are taking advantage of the strike of 
workmen to make extensive repairs and 
improvements in the workrooms. Addi- 
tional machinery is to be installed, with 
conveniences for employes, which will add 
greatly to the efficiency of the shop. 

Mrs. Emil Noel, wife of the kell known 
jeweler in the Heyworth building, was in 
the hospital last week for a slight operation 
upon her throat. The operation was suc- 
cessful, and she was able to leave the hos- 
pital with no ill effects. Mr. Noel has 
himself been under the treatment by a phy- 
sician for a slight infection of his hand, 
caused by a wound from a slipping tool. 

EF. Grant Garnsey, for many years a 
merchandise buyer for Marshall Field & 
Co., dropped dead last Wednesday morn- 
ing at the 70th St. station of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, as he was waiting: for a 
train to take him downtown. Mr. Garnsey 


superintended the buying of the high grade: 
‘pottery and art goods, and had just re- 


turned from a trip to Japan. The cause 
of his death is believed to have been heart 
trouble. 

No material change has taken place in the 
strike situation at the manufacturing 
jewelry establishments of the city since last 
week. The workmen are still out, and the 
situation has all the appearance of a dead- 
lock. The manufacturers are keeping 
cheerful, but trusting that early develop- 
ments will make possible a settlement which 
will dispose of the trouble as speedily as 
possible on lines that will tend to permanent 
peace in the industry. They remain, how- 
ever, unshaken in their attitude regarding 
the demafids 6f th® "workmen. 





CENTRAL. 5125, 
Chicago 


Minneapolis and St. Paul. 





Arthur L. Jensen and bride of Bird 
Island, Minn., were in the Twin Cities for 
a short visit last week. 

Louis Hansen, Devils Lake, N. Dak., called 
on friends on his way home from the 
national convention in St. Louis. 

Thomas B. Wilson, of T. B. Wilson & 
Co., wholesale jewelers, Minneapolis; made 
a trip through northern Minnesota last 
week. : 

All wholesale and manufacturing jewelry 
houses in St. Paul and Minneapolis re- 
mained closed all day on Labor Day; 
Sept. 3. 

M. A. Worcester, of M. A. Worcester & 
Co., jewelers, Lidgerwood, N. Dak., visited 
St. Paul last week, leaving orders for holi- 
day goods. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Hoffelt, Estelline, 
S. Dak., are spending a few days in Minne- 
apolis this week, having driven here in 
their motor car. 

QO. C. Briese, employed foér some time 
in the establishment of Schwarz Bros., 
Minneapolis, has accepted a position with 
Josten Mfg. Co., Owatonna, Minn: 

Employes of Sischo & Beard, wholesale 
jewelers, St. Paul, gave a farewell 
luncheon at the Emporium Tea Rooms. 
Saturday, Sept. 1, to J. W. Duff, manager © 
of the material department, and G. Hilde- 
brand, traveler, who are to soon leave in 
the drafted army. 

Earl Wilson, who for the past year has 
been city salesman for T. B. Wilson & Co., 
Minneapolis, has left for an eastern train- 
ing school where he is preparing to enter 
the radio corps of the U. S. Army. He is 
succeeded by “Jack” Wilson, brother of 
Thomas B. Wilson, whd came from Chi- 
cago: 

_ Among the out-of-town jewelers to visit 
the Twin Cities last week, mostly for the 
purpose of purchasing goods, were noticed 
the following: Arthur Fosberg, Maiden 
Rock, Wis.; C. W. Freemire, Bethel, 
Minn.; Mr. Wistrum, of the Flaxton Drug 
Co., Flaxton, N. Dak.; E. J. Youngquist; 
Osceola, Wis.; C. E. Hamilton, Erskine, 
Minn., and O. Larsen, Bowdle, S. Dak. - 





C. Krause & Co., 411 Market St., Harris- 
burg, Pa., have enlarged their quarters by 
taking over a store adjoining their present 
establishment. The new space will be al- 
tered to suit the needs of the jewelry com- 
pany and when completed the Krause store. 
will be one of the most modern and up-to-; 


“date establishments in fhe vicinity. 
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YOU ARE WORKING UNDER A HANDICAP 


if you are doing business without a SCHWAB CATALOG. 


Our 1918 Edition will be ready for you soon. 
Send for it NOW and start the Fall Campaign on even terms. 


GOODS OF QUALITY STYLES THAT SELL 


A. G. SCHWAB & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF DIAMONDS WHOLESALE JEWELERS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . 





Duttenhofer Building 
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oe. A. Henocksberg, jobber, left Mon- 
day for his Fall trip. 

Lee Loeb, senior member of L. Loeb & 
Sons, left Monday for a western trip. 

Will Wandsardt, traveling for Joseph 
Mehmert, will enter Michigan territory 
next week. 

Huber Hornung, Brookville, Ind., mo- 
tored to Cincinnati for a pleasure trip the 
first of last week. 

Charles Voss of Haynes Bros., Newark, 
0., paid a visit to J. S. Voss & Sons dur- 
ing the past week. 

Ed Kahn, Danville, Ky., jeweler, was 
among the visitors who called at Surran 
& Sauer’s during the week. 

George Krueger of Whitehouse Bros. 
left the last of the week to take up Red 
Cross work on foreign fields. 

A meeting of the Cincinnati Optom- 
etrists’ Association will be held at Meidel’s 
Garden next Wednesday night. 

Arthur Quehl, formerly with the 
Geneva Optical Co., is now connected with 
the optical department of the Oskamp- 
Nolting Co. 

Gordon Miller, son of the head of the 
Miller Jewelry Co., has been promoted to 
a corporal in Company I, First Ohio -In- 
fantry, in which he enlisted. 

H. Serkowich, managing secretary of the 
Wholesale Jewelers’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of the Chamber of Commerce, 
jis in Washington on business this week. 

Michael Plaut of A. & J. Plaut left 
Wednesday for Michigan. G. M. Braham 
of the same firm arrived home after a suc- 
cessful trip in the south on the same day. 

Harry F. Renzelman, engraver of Den- 
ver, Colo., is spending part of a 30-day va- 
cation with friends and relatives in Cin- 
cinnati. He is connected with Joe I. 
Schwartz. 

Liebling & Schreifer moved Wednesday 
from 75 Perin building to their new loca- 
tion, 202 Bell block, where they have a 
light, airy and more roomy location than 
they had been in. 

Ed Croninger reported Charles R. 
Brown, Dayton, O., and W. C. Carroll, 
Lebanon, Ky., as among his out of town 
customers who called and left large orders 
for jewelry during the week. 

A. C. Jacobs of D. Jacobs Sons Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Jacobs, left Monday 
for an automobile tour of the east. J. D. 
Jacobs is preparing to go into Indiana 
on business next week. Aaron Strauss 
will visit trade in Ohio at the same time. 

Fox Bros. & Co., diamond importers, re- 
ceived a large invoice of goods from 
Europe during’ the week that proved very 
Satisfactory. Alvin Fox is now on the 
road, and I. N. Fox intends going on a 
six weeks’ trip as soon as his_ brother 
returns. 

B. S. Newman of Frohman & Co., re- 
turned Thursday from a_ northern trip. 
R. R. Sankey, Clarksdale, Miss., and Frank 
G. Meyer, Dayton, O., were callers upon 
Mr. Frohman during the week. Harry 
Bohmer left; Monday for a two weeks’ va- 
cation at Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

: Local.jewelers were interested last week 
in’ sans excellent display of fresh water 
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pearls brought into the city by citizens of 
southern Kentucky, who obtained ‘them 
from fishermen along the Cumberland 
River. The pearls were excellent and at- 
tracted much commendation. 

A. G. Schwab of the jewelry firm bear- 
ing his name accompanied by Mrs. Schwab 
returned last Tuesday from Atlantic City, 
where they spent three weeks. Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Lang, of the same firm, re- 
turned the same time from a fishing trip 
of two weeks spent in the north. 

Eli Gutmann of L. Gutmann & Sons is 
in New York this week. Charles Payne 
returned from the south Monday, and is 
preparing to go right back again on Sun- 
day. William Carroll, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Charles Kellar and John Selbert of Frank- 
fort, Ky., were visiting retail buyers. 

Richter & Phillips narrowly escaped 
having several windows' broken last 
Thursday night when a street fight oc- 
curred in front of their location during 
the night. Several missiles struck the 
brick alongside the windows, but for- 
tunately none touched the glass. Several 
windows in the immediate neighborhood 
were broken. 

George Stuart, Granville; F. Fullilove, 
Owenton, Ky.; W. L. Jennings, Water- 
town, Tenn.; Carl W. Rose, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; A. E. McCulloch, Maryville, Tenn. ; 
Perry Tucker, Terre Haute, Ind.; W. B. 
Brasfield and wife, Washington, Ind., and 
George H. Deck of Blanchester, were re- 
tail jewelers who registered during the 
week at the E. & J. Swigart Co. | 

Gustav Peck returned Monday after a 
motor trip of 2,433 miles, extending over 
two weeks. Accompanied by his wife and 
two friends he visited Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Wildwood, Atlantic 
City, New York, and came home by way 
of Cleveland, striking the*ealy bad roads 
of the entire trip on the last day. Mr. 
Peck is a member of Peck, Selmeier & 
Peck. 


Lieutenants Herbert C. Schwab and 
John W. Miller were the first local jewelers 
ordered to report for duty at the national 
army cantonment at Chillicothe, O., for 
service. Both left Aug. 29 to report for 
duty to General Glenn to aid in training 
the new army. Mr. Schwab is connected 
with A. G. Schwab & Sons and Mr. Miller 
is the son of Clifford Miller, of the Miller 
Jewelry Co. 

R. J. Hess, manager of the optical de- 
partment of the Oskamp-Nolting Co., re- 
ceived word last Thursday his _ brother, 
Alvin Hess, now with H. E. Eddy of 
Hutington, Va., and formerly employed in 
Cincinnati, had enlisted in the Hospital 
Corps for service during the war. An- 
other brother, Clarence Hess, is already 
in the service, being located at Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kans. Clarence Hess was located 
in the jewelry business in Cincinnati some 
time ago. 

The first letter received by relatives 
from Pierre Dormey, Jr., who is now a 
sergeant in the Q. M. C., U. S. army, 
arrived last week from London. This was 
followed a few. days later. by another post- 
marked Paris. The former young jeweler 


declared he enjoyed the trip over, but 
wished it had not _been made so quickly. 
He declared Canadians..and Australians 
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met in Paris seemed like long lost broth- 
ers. He stated a few days had been given 
him for sightseeing before joining the 
Quartermasters’ Corps for service with 
the American Expeditionary force. Young 
Dormey was formerly with his father, P. 
Dormey, manufacturing jeweler, in Cin- 
cinnati, and within a few days after en- 
listing was dispatched at once to France 
with sergeant chevrons awarded him at 
once on account of his knowledge of 
foreign tongues. He speaks four languages 
fluently. His letter was dated Aug. 12, 
and reached his father Aug. 30. 

Visitors representing retail jewelers 
from out of the city who called at Richter 
& Phillips during the week included Ed 
H, Kahn, Somerset, Ky.; Perry Tucker of 
Fidelity Jewelry Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
E. H. Kahn, Danville, Ky.; Charles Sigler, 
Knightstown, Ind.; S. M. Friber, Sophia, 
W. Va.; Charles W. Crutcher, Holden, 
W. Va.; E. J. Taylor, Charleston, W. Va.; 
H. L. Sher, Columbus, O.; H. W. Whiit- 
acre, Bluefield, W. Va., and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bickford of the Bickford Jewelry & Op- 
tical Co., Cuero, Tex., combining a busi- 
ness and pleasure trip, also stopped in 
Cincinnati to place orders for Fall business. 

A traveling salesman for a prominent 
wholesale jewelry house in Cincinnati re- 
ported last week finding on the door of 
T. B. Phillips, Bellaire, O., retail jeweler, 
the following notation which proved that 
all work and no play is not the policy car- 
ried out by Mr. Phillips and his brother 
in their successful business: “We have 
broken neutrality with the ground-hog and 
have this day declared war upon same. 
All men from 21 to 35 are subject to our 
call. No examinations and positively no 
exemptions granted.” Inquiry brought out 
the fact that the day was the annual 
groundshog hunting day for the citizens of 
Bellaire, and many of the prominent busi- 
ness houses had closed for the occasion. 


The prize recruiting story of the week 
was reported by Major Roberts, U. S. A., 
today with Walter Peters, who works at 
the Wadsworth Watch Case Co.’s plant as 
the chief actor. Thrice rejected when he 
attempted to enlist, Peters determined 
that the light weight objection of the 
army physicians would be overcome, so 
he concocted a scheme to beat the. exam- 
iners and get into the army. He” took 
Tuesday off, went to gourmandizing, ate a 
hearty breakfast, topped it off with another 
luncheon shortly after, and then crammed 
down as many bananas as he could until 
nearly to the bursting point. Then he 
again went before the examining board. 
This time he passed. His overweight was 
414 pounds. 








A recent copy of the Consular and Trade - 
Report contained the following item: “A 
firm in Cuba desires to secure an agency, 
on a commission basis, for the sale of sil- 
verware, cutlery and jewelry. Two mem- 
bers of the firm are at present in the United - 
States with whom interested firms may 
communicate. Correspondence may be in: 
English or Spanish. Reference.” For fur-- 
ther information in regard to: this matter, 
write to the’ Department “of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., and refer to File No.” 
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The J. H. Stouffer Company 








Kiverything in 
FINE CHINA 











We have a large and varied stock of China and will fill your 
Fall order to your entire satisfaction. 


Our $50.00 assortment is splendid value. Order one now. 


The J. H. Stouffer Company 


Studio and Salesroom: 3225-31 Calumet Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“nS mene 
A few of our large and varied line of Wallets, 
made in all Leathers and Silks with 14K and 
Sterling mountings. We manufacture alsoa 
full line of Cigar and Cigarette Cases, Hip 
Books, Bill Folds, &c., mounted and plain. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

We are also manufacturers of the finest and 
most artistic line of Ladies’ Hand Bags in 
exclusive Silks and Brocaded Velvets, also 
Leathers. Large line of Sterling Old Dutch 
Framed Bags. Imported Bead Bags and 























Bi, = | Oa Ns > ol , Novelties. 
—_—_—_ | KRAUS KEEVER R MDAMS 
De, SE is ferveray, 
eS wee a eS TRADE Manufacturers of 


ARTISTIC LEATHER GOODS 
ae fa» EXCLUSIVE MOUNTINGS 
MARK 29-33 West 38th Street, New York 


SPECIALTIES—Ladies’ Hand Bags; Model Belts; 
Men’s Leather Articles 14K and Sterling Mounted; 
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ELK TEETH 


Every size, shape and nature-colored to be had Manip ulation of Steel in 


All genuine teeth unmounted. After 15 years’ 

handling them I have many good shippers right Watch Work 
from the gree Can supply any factory or manu- 
facturing jeweler on short notice, ave many 
beautiful pairs of nature-colored tips always on By JOHN J. BOWMAN 
hand, sent on eerorinn to res ene sowerere and 

ufacturers of emblems. en ordering name ° 

onl the sizes and number wanted. As low as the Reduced Price, 50 Cents 
lowest at wholesale prices. Faceted and cabochoin POSTPAID 

stones of all kinds on memo. All the colors in 
synthetic sapphires of fine quality. Rough gem 
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TRADE CONDITIONS 
The busy season is at its height. 


The jobbers 
complain of a shortage of men in all departments, 
caused by the draft and recent enlistments. The 
enlistments have been as heavy in the country as 
in the cities, with the result that the country 
dealer who usually journeys to San Francisco to 
lay in his supplies, 1s doing his buying by mail 


or through the traveling salesman, the owner of 


the store being compelled to remain at home to 
care for his business, there being no one in whose 
care he can leave it. Platinum goods seem very 
much in demand. The better trade in general 
finds that platinum goods of the finer quality are 
selling better every day, notwithstanding the ex- 


cessive prices. 





Mr. Krankloff of Krankloff & Co., is a 
San Francisco visitor. 

Mr. David of the Davids Jewelers, Inc., 
of Portland, Ore., is in the city this week. 

A. R. Cooper, representing M. Schussler 
& Co., has just left for a trip through the 
south. 

Chas. Weinshenk of Chas. Weinshenk 
& Son has just left on a trip through 
northern California. 

Jos. S. Lewis of Lewis Inc., of 133 Kearny 
St. has just left for a trip through the 
central part of the state. 

It is reported that H. Stackpole of San 
Jose and F. Deremer, formerly at Geary 
and Grant Ave., in this city, will open a 
store in Palo Alto. 

S. Felke of the firm of W. Manson, San 
Bernardino, passed through San Francisco, 
on his way to the northern part of the 
State. Mr. Felke states that business is 
booming in the vicinity of San Bernardino. 

Frank Krenkle of Krenkle & Bosch of 
Winneumuca, Nev., is in the city on his 
vacation, which is a change from his usual 
custom of enjoying himself at this time 
of year, as he generally goes to the woods 
for hunting and fishing. 

C. P. Fox of Carrau & Green was one 
of the boys caught in the recent draft. Mr. 
Fox passed the examination but was ex- 
empted because of a dependent wife. L. M. 
Wreddy, also with Carrau & Green has 
passed the examination and is expecting to 
be called to the colors. 

Among the out of town merchants who 
have been in San Francisco during the past 
week, calling on the trade were: E. Wood, 
Modesto; C. P. Jacobs, Vallejo; A. S. Shad- 
dow, Fresno; H. Stackpole, San Jose; G. D. 
Shultze, Dixon; W. H. Burger, Placerville; 
J. Gardner, Stockton; Geo. Bangle, Vallejo; 
W. Wright, Willits; S. Felkel, San Ber- 
nardino; Otto Poulsen, Richmond; Mr. 
Dietrich, Richmond; J. F. Muth, Los Ban- 
os; A. W. Myers, Sacramento; M. Fried- 
berger, Stockton; August Seiback, Pitts- 
burgh; and Andrew Seiback of Antioch. 

C. J. Auger is now settled in his new 
location at 182 Geary St., having had his 
opening on Monday, Aug. 20. He has been 
in business in San Francisco since 1890, 
having opened a store at that time at the 
corner of Sutter and Kearny Sts., where 
he remained until the big fire in 1906. As 
soon after the fire as he could get a lease 
on the property he went into business at 
140 Keatny St. where he remained until 
the present time. The néw store is right 
in the Shopping district of the city and that 
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Mr. Auger has the good wishes of his 
many friends was evidenced by the many 
floral pieces which he received on his open- 
ing day. 

Joe Niderost of Carrau & Green and 
also a prominent member of the Olympic 
Club has returned from his first and last 
hunting trip. He went with a party to 
Calaveras county, deer hunting. The party 


branched off to round up all the deer on 


the mountain and Mr. Niderost went on a 
wide detour. Before long he realized that 
he had forgotten his starting point and was 
lost. For two whole days and nights he 
wandered, his companions looking for him. 
Thinking he saw a deer he took a shot 
and brought down a cow, which will cost 
him in the neighborhood of $80. In start- 
ing a camp fire he succeeded in burning off 
five acres of government land. When he 
had concluded that he could last no longer, 
he pinned a note on himself for identifica- 
tion after he was dead, and laid down to 
die. He was located by forest rangers after 
being lost 47 hours. It’s a funny story now, 
but Mr. Niderost says he wants no more 
deer hunting. 
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Mr. Van Vorick, Nogales, Ariz., is spend- 
ing the Summer here. 

C. C. Abel, of the Adams & Abel Co., is 
out on the road around the “Kite-Shaped” 
track after business. 

Alfred Williams, Needles, was in Los 
Angeles a few days ago en route to visit 
friends in San Diego. ; 

William Fulton, San Francisco, repre- 
senting a number of eastern lines, is vis- 
iting the trade in Los Angeles. 

Clarence Diebenkoen and A. E. Baranger 
went to San Diego together in Mr. Bar- 
anger’s car last week on a business trip. 

Howard Vilas, of the jewelry department 
of the E. W. Reynolds Co., has enlisted 
and has already been called into service. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wesley, of White & Wes- 
ley, Phoenix, Ariz., are spending some time 
in southern California. They motored 
from Phoenix. 

Gus Schireson, of the E. Bastheim Co., 
who was called in the draft, has passed 
the examination and expects to enter the 
military service. 

The West & Lytle Engraving Co. has 
moved from the 7th floor of the Title 
Guarantee building to the third floor of 
the same building. 

Walter Zimmer, Los Angeles manager 
for L. A. Giacobbi & Co., has engaged 
the services of his sister temporarily as 
his office assistant. 

Harry Wolfe, of the I. Behrstock Co., 
is in Arizona on a business trip. Mr. 
Behrstock will start north in a few days 
to call on customers. 

Ira W. Smith, manufacturers’ agent, has 
just started on a four weeks’ business trip, 
intending to visit San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Salt Lake and Denver. 

E. W. Reynolds, accompanied by . Mrs. 
Reynolds, is spending a few days at Idyll- 
wild, a popular resort in the mountains 
beyond Hemet and: San Jacinto. 

Cleon Gilfillan, watchmaker with the 
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E. Bastheim Co., is expected back in a 
few days from Sidney, Ohio, where he 
has been visiting his mother. 

The Pacific Gem Co., Fred Marcher 
president and manager, has moved from 
622 S. Broadway to a new ground-floor 


location on Grand Ave. between 8th and 
9th Sts. 


Mr. Blackstone, formerly with the 
Bohm-Allen Jewelry Co., Denver, and 
recently with J. Jessop & Sons, San 
Diego, is in Los. Angeles and intends to 
locate here. 


George A. Brock has gone to Chicago and 
St. Louis, at which latter place he attended 
the national convention. Clem Glass, who 
has been in New York for some time, is 
expected home in a few days. 


Among the out-of-town jewelers who 
have been here recently are Mr. Bellamy, 
of the Phelps-Dodge Co., Morenci, Ariz.; 
J. Posner, Ocean Park; J. H. Padgham, 
Santa Ana; G. E. Tufford, Tucson, Ariz. 

George E. Feagans, of Feagans & Co., 
is about to start on a business trip in 
New York. While in that city, he will, 
as-is his custom, have his headquarters 


at the Jewelers’ Co-operative Syndicate, 
80 Maiden Lane. 


O. S. Balzer, manager of the jewelry 
department of A. Hamburger & Sons, 
writes baek that he had a very pleasant 
trip east. A fine rain cooled the air in 
Arizona just before’*he passed through 
that warm section. 


Newton Moore, 354 S. Broadway, has 
been spending two weeks at Catalina 
fishing and yachting, and having a very 
enjoyable time generally. He is back 
now, and J. H. Boal, his head watch- 
maker, is now taking a week’s vacation. 

Mrs. E. C. Fleming, 322 W. 6th St., has 
secured the services of Miss - Edith 
Hampton, formerly in the jewelry busi- 
ness in Spokane, Wash. Mrs. Fleming 
also has a new young woman in charge 
of the stock department, Miss Hazel 
Miller. 

H. B. Crouch, 758 S. Hill St:, is consid- 
erably interested in moving picture work 
and recently took a comedy part in a play 
before the camera. The picture was pre- 
sented-in one of the local playhouses, where 
it recéived interested attention and favor- 
able comment. 

The second annual picnic of the Meyer 
& Talbott Co. was held in Santa Monica 
Canyon on Aug. 26. A liberal lunch and 
fine entertainment were furnished by the 
company and all enjoyed impromptu sports 
for some time and then went to the beach 
for bathing and swimming. 

George L. Germain, of the E. Bast- 
heim Co., has just returned from Cata- 
lina and will start out soon on his regu- 
lar Fall trip. While at Catalina he had 
an exciting time catching a tuna which 
weighed 150 pounds. He fought with 
the big fish eight hours before it finally 
surrendered. 

A. Moss, diamond setter, 506 Title 
Guarantee building, motored to San 
Diego on Saturday, taking his family 
with him and remaining until Tuesday 


morning. Mr. Moss: reports that his 
shop ee working at its full-capacity. He 
has a vertised for another man. 
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Phone, Marlo 241-J Home Address, 1364 Hall Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 


J.A.CONN 


JEWELRY AUCTIONEER 


415 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
Phone Main 3844 


MR. JEWELER :—Get in touch with the livest selling 
expert in the United States today. The man that gets 
you the money. The man that leaves your business un- 
tarnished. The man that brings new people to your 
store. The man that stimulates business from every standpoint. The man that sells your goods 
only and sells them to your entire satisfaction. 














J. A. CONN 














List of Unquestionable References List of a Few Customers 
WHOLESALERS HUNDREDS OF OTHERS ON APPLICATION 
Morris Rosenbloom & Co., Rochester, N. Y. Herman Brothers Co., Calumet, Mich. 
Wagner, Gilger, Cohn Co., Cleveland O. S. H. Barlow, Georgetown, Ky. 
H. W. Burdick Co., Cleveland, O. Ludy & Taylor Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Lindner & Co., Cincinnati, O. Myer Jewelry Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
John Swigart Co., Toledo, O. F. E. DeWitt, Port Clinton, O. 
White, Wile. & Warner, Buffalo, N. Y. Dalton & Mott, Rochester, N. Y. 


Now selling for one of the oldest firms in Cleveland, Ohio. Write or wire me for open dates. 
All Correspondence handled in a confidential manner. 








For a Most Successful and Honorably Conducted Auction Sale 
wre \Detroits Famous Auctioneer 


wt? MANDELL E. LEWIS: 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
99 Palmer Avenue, E. DETROIT, MICH. 




















This is Dan I. Murray, the most 
celebrated jewelry auctioneer + The Hu an E 

the world, the man who so m 

out Errisco Bros. of New York, ye 
Atlantic City, N. J., Naples, Italy; 
finest store of its kind in the 


world; eight months sold daily Illustrated in colors with Manikin in two 
average profits 25 per cent. over sectional overlapping models, containing 


cost; now booking Fall sales. fifteen separate plates. 











Satisfaction guaranteed or no A book for every Optometrist. 
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3 Maiden Lane, New York The Optical Publishing Company 
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Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Allsopp and fam- 
ily, Clinton Ave. have returned from 
Branford, Conn. 

Charles H. Morrison, 404 Avon Ave., 
has filed as a trade name for the business 
conducted by him at the same address, 
“Safety Button Co.” 

Karl E. Elsen, manufacturer of gold leaf, 
15 Normandy PI1., has reported to the police 
that someone entered his shop, but that all 
they took were several towels and a screw 
driver. 

Bride & Tinckler is the trade name which 
has been filed by the jewelry manufactur- 
ing business at 336 Mulberry St., conducted 


by Charles C. Tinckler, 76 Maplewood | 


Ave., Maplewood. This is an old concern. 

The Newark Rotary Club, of which Jean 
R. Tack is the jeweler member, heid its 
second annual outing and clambake at 
Pleasure Bay last week. There were 100 
at the outing. The program included 
music and entertainment on the steamer 
and at Port-au-Peck, where the clambake 
was held. 

As customary, the various jewelry fac- 
tories of Newark were closed Monday, 
Labor Day. On account of the war the 
usual Labor Day parade was called off. 
Last year the Jewelry Workers’ Union 
had a large delegation-in line and the mem- 
bers carried a jewelry exhibit that was 
one of the features of the parade. 

Store owners at a meeting of the Spring- 
field Ave. Merchants’ Association have 
voted in favor of a plan to close all busi- 
ness houses along Springfield Ave. Tues- 
day and Thursday nights throughout the 
year. A committee, with William Storch 
as president and Louis Max as secretary, 
was appointed to canvass the avenue and 
secure the co-operation of every merchant. 

S. Weldon Rosenthal, of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, who has been in Newark visit- 
ing the jewelry manufacturers relative to 
increasing their trade with Latin America, 
has returned to New York. He secured 
a considerable amount of data here, which 
will be valuable in his investigations on his 
coming trip to the West Indies and South 
America. 








Pacifie Coast Notes. 





B. W. Weaver has been appointed a di- 
rector of the Bertram Jewelry Co., Coos 
Bay, Wash., to succeed A. G. Raab. 

Mrs. L. Esposito has filed a certificate 
of trade to conduct a jewelry business at 
205 N. Spring St., Los Angeles, under the 
name of the Italian Jewelry Co. 

B. Fuller, a jeweler of San Jose, Cal., has 
patented a safety watch-chain holder, 
which he states will resist the efforts of 
the most ingenious pickpocket. It is at- 
tached to one of the buttonholes in the 
vest, allows the chain to pass freely 
through it and with the button inserted 
cannot be jerked out with any pressure. 








The Gabbert Jewelry Co., Wabash, Ind., 
has been succeeded by the Wabash 
Jewelry Co. 


JEWELERS’ 
Omaha. 





TRADE CONDITIONS. 


All the jewelers of Omaha are reporting business 
much better than a year ago at this time. Some 
exceptionally fine sales are being made in a retail 
way, and some fine large orders are coming in 
at the wholesale offices, while handsome opening 
stocks are going out for the new establishments. 
The Smith-Koppel Co., is actually working nights 
at this time to get out orders. Harvey Sissons of 
the T. L. Combs’ jewelry store, says business is 
very noticeably better than last year. He says: 
“‘There is a tendency to buy higher priced pieces 
in brooches, in pins, and in stones. The tendency 
is more toward larger single stones than to the 
many smaller stones in a piece as was the case 
formerly. The Ryan Jewelry Co. today sold $1,500 
worth of goods to one woman from out in the 
State, the whole order to be used as a wedding 
present. This included silverware, a sapphire and 
a ruby. 





T. L. Combs and Harry Ryan were in 
St. Louis attending the national conven- 
tion of jewelers. 

Ed B. Fanske, of Pierce, Nebr., stopped 
off in Omaha to visit the jewelers on his 
way to the St. Louis convention. 

George Ryan spent a vacation in the 
mountains of Colorado, and on his return 
immediately made a trip to Boston and 
New York on business. He has just re- 
turned. 

Joe Frenzer writes from the lakes of 
northern Wisconsin that fishing for “mus- 
kies” is not as good this year as usual. Joe 
has long since established a record there 
for the big ones he has taken out in former 
years. : 

Herbert Ryan, of the Ryan Jewelry Co., 
who has recently joined the balloon corps 
at Fort Omaha, made his first balloon flight 
a few days ago. He flew some 40 miles 
from Omaha to a point in Iowa and said 
it was simply grand. 

Among the out-of-town jewelers who 
visited the trade in Omaha this week were 
C. W. Sawyer, Silver City, Ia; J. G. 
McKee, Lexington, Nebr.; Harold I. Per- 
rin, Sargent, Nebr.; O. C. Larsen, Neola, 
Ia.; John W. Crabill, Plattsmouth, Nebr. ; 
Charles Chaffee, Atlantic, Ia.; C. L. Was- 
serman, Seward, Nebr.; J. H. Hayenga, 
Orient, Ia.; Grover Spangler, Fremont, 
Nebr.; Mr. Johnson, with R. J. Kewin, 
Griswold, Ia., and O. G. Coglizer, Weeping 
Water, Nebr. 

Trevelyn Terry Jones, of the Smith- 
Koppel Co., had to talk fast to avoid ar- 
rest by the town marshal of Ravenna last 
week when he was spending his vacation 
at Ravenna. Trevelyn was out with a rifle, 
looking for amusement. He is only six 
feet four, and when he comes sneaking out 
of the underbrush with a rifle in his paw 
he looks like a relic of the days of Jesse 
James. The town marshal was on his trail, 
and saw Trevelyn draw up the rifle and 
bring down a red squirrel. The marshal 
rushed out, and tried to put Jones under 
arrest for shooting squirrels out of season. 
Trevelyn knew the law, however, and he 
also knew that he was just across the river 
bridge and out of the city limits. He told 
the town marshal that he had no jurisdic- 
tion across the bridge, laughed until the six 
foot four of his frame shook, and walked 


on his way. 








W. M. Jones, Atchison, Kans., has been 
succeeded by the W. M. Jones Co. 
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final transaction by the retailer to the 
consumer the conditions are not the 
same, and the sale based upon the use of 
the term that the customer does not 
understand is often misleading and dis- 
honest. 

It is unfortunate that many of these 
descriptive terms or names are so formed 
as to create in the mind of the buyer an 
impression that an article bearing it pos- 
sesses a quality far higher and better 
than the name or term indicates to manu- 
facturer or retailer, and there is little 
doubt that many of these terms have 
been coined to create this very condition, 
i.e., to give the unscrupulous retailer an 
opportunity to misrepresent and still keep 
within the law by being able to defend 
the transaction on the basis of the mean- 
ing of the word in trade and commerce. 

The honest retailer does not want this 
condition to continue, and the manufac- 
turer has no business to be a party to the 
use of names and words which, in the 
end, will eventually bring loss to the 
public and a reflection upon the reputa- 
tion of the trade. If the manufacturer 
will not of his own motion stop the use 
of ambiguous and misleading terms of 
quality, the honest element among the 
merchants in our trade must make him do 
so by refusing to handle goods made for 
the benefit of the unscrupulous; and they 
must also educate the public as to ex- 
actly what such terms mean, and how 
this meaning differs from the idea the term 
generally conveys. 

The retailer must do this for his own 
self-protection in every case where the 
looseness of the law permits a fraud upon 
the public. He must not tolerate a mark 
or term on an article because he and 
other honest merchants use it properly 
and sell the articles bearing it for ex- 
actly what they are. If the term or mark 
can be used by an unscrupulous or dis- 
honest competitor to cheat with, he 
should see that no article bearing it goes 
into his store. What is more, for his 
own protection, he should see that noth- 
ing of that manufacturer’s make goes 
into his store—whether it bears the of- 
fending mark or not. The manufacturer 
who flirts with dishonest or shady prac- 
tices by giving a handle to the fraud and 
the cheat is a menace to our industry, 
and he who deals with him in any way is 
working against his own and his brother 
merchants’ interest. If a man cannot 
manufacture honest goods in all his lines, 
the sooner he quits the jewelry business 
the better it will be for our industry. 








The Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., has. 
invited proposals to be opened on Sept. 4, 
for furnishing the Bureau of Ordnance 
with 100 telescopes, gun sight, Mark XVII, 
Mod. IV, 14-inch, delivery to be made 
within 12 months after date of contract, al- 
though proposals may be made on other 
time deliveries, the Government reserving 
the right to award the contract, however, 


on the time noted above. 
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4—As it hangs pendant 
to the left, as when 
carried in RIGHT-hand 
pocket. 


8—As it hangs pendant 
to the right, as when 
carried in your LEFT- 
hand pocket. 


I1—As it lies flat, with 2—As it lies flat, dial 
dial DOWN, as for ex- UP, as for example, un- 
ample on your dresser der your pillow. 

at night. 


These. Four Position Adjustments 


Bring You A New Talking Point 
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Have you sometimes found it 
dificult to get a new angle into 
your sales talk and advertising for 
high grade watches? 

Perhaps you've felt that all 
good watches were a great deal 
alike and that there wasn’t much 
of anything new that could be 
said. 

But the South Bend 19 jewel, 
4 position watch which sells to 
your customer for $28.75 brings 
you a new and convincing talking 
point. 

Look at the little illustrations 
above. Realize that here is a 
watch that is adjusted to actual 
pocket and daily service condi- 
tions. Explain it to your cus- 
tomers just as the pictures ex- 
plain it. You'll find them inter- 
ested and well started on the way 
to a profitable sale. 


And the 4 position adjustments 
are but one of many features that 
have put this new watch in a 


. sphere of its own, that have made 


it the leading seller with many of 
the biggest retail watch distribu- 
tors in this country. Ask us for 
full particulars and folder show- 
ing case designs which can be fur- 
nished. 

It's going to be hard to get 
these watches this Fall, but well 
worth trying. 

Figure your profit when either 
12 or 16 size complete in 20 
year gold filled case costs you but 
$33.30 subject to Jewelers’ Cir- 


cular key. : 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CO. 
17 Studebaker St. | SOUTH BEND, IND. 


South Bend Watches 
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That this department shall prove mutually bene- 
ficial to our readers, it is desirable that the mem- 
bers of the trade generally communicate with Tux 
JeweLers’ CincuLar regarding any advantageous 
device or plan which they are utilizing in connec- 



















oor 


tion with their business. 














Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Robert Francis Nattan 


Echoes from the Firing Line of Business 
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_ a week ago, a representative re- 

tail jeweler remarked that he had 
recently observed that a large percentage 
ef his sales comprised articles ranging in 
price from $1 to $10. This tells a big story 
to the business man and rather confirms the 
statement made some time ago by a promi- 
nent jeweler who visited this country from 
Australia that jewelers in this country de- 
serve to lose much business because they 
do not use adequate methods to keep busi- 
ness away from the department stores and 
mail order concerns. 

It is becoming more and more apparent 
that the retail jeweler must carry and ad- 
vertise more extensively a well chosen as- 
sortment of popular priced merchandise. 
He should use every effort to find choice 
stock at popular prices, avoiding, of course, 
shoddy stuff, because that would kill his 
reputation. No jeweler need be afraid of 
lowering the standard of his business by 
selling popular-priced merchandise together 
with the better grades. One of the largest 
jewelry establishments selling the highest 
price merchandise obtainable has adopted 
this policy. It is not to be inferred that 
the finer grades of merchandise should be 
neglected in any way. They should be 
pushed with vigor, but many a person will 
be brought into the store by the low-priced 
merchandise and will eventually come back 
for the more expensive pieces. 





In this way the jeweler will keep the pub- 
lic from patronizing outside competition. 
The sales of jewelry made by hardware and 
drug stores today are remarkable in some 
instances. The following appeared in a re- 
cent issue of a paper devoted to the drug- 
gists’ industry. 

“Many drug stores, especially those in 
the smaller towns, carry a jewelry stock as 
a side line, and most of them have found 
it to be profitable. In fact, in some cases, 
the. profits from this source are greater 
pos Tei derived from the regular drug 
st i= Et 

ore 5 : 





Are you going to let outside competition 
walk away with your business? You may 





Say yOu are no competitor of such concerns, 
but you should force the small buyer as 
well as the large one to come to you for 
inexpensive trinkets. Educate the public to 
believe that jewelry and watch buying 
should be done in a jewelry store. 





The retail jeweler who clings too much 
to high brow methods will find his turnover 
very small, and stock turnover is the im- 
portant thing in business. 





After you have succeeded in securing a 
line of attractive inexpensive stock, display 
it in your window. You'll find its sale 
will give you very desirable advertis- 
ing. Feature these specials in your news- 
paper advertising. Popularly priced stock 
will allow you to do better and more ¢on- 
vincing newspaper advertising. Purchas- 
ers will display the purchased trinket to 
their friends, who in turn will want to 
buy. 





In the issue of May 16, 1917, suggestions 
were given showing how jewelry may be 
profitably and advantageously advertised in 
these war times. A number of articles 
were mentioned in this article, which, it 
is believed, would be particularly appro- 
priate to feature for the enlisted men. 





The wrist watch, which was once 
dubbed a symbol of effeminacy, has be- 
come the most popular device of all. 
Think of the number of rings, too, which 
may be sold as keepsakes at this time by 
the right kind of advertising copy. 





It has been said that a good salesman 
anticipates the needs of his customers. 
Jewelers at the present time must possess 
this faculty, which certainly is essential to 
profitable merchandising. 

Know what is wanted. 





On Wednesday a wéll-known jewelty 
firm wrote me as follows: “Our businéss 


this month in charge~sales, cash sales and 


collections is a little over 60 per cent. of 
the same month of last year.” 

This increase is remarkable, and it is 
interesting to note that the writer of the 
letter is one of the most intensive and 
most progressive newspaper advertisers 
and one of the best merchandising men in 
the jewelry trade. Correct advertising in- 
creases the turnover and decreases the cost 
of doing business. It is well to remember 
this. 





In answer to a subscriber’s inquiry, the 
following is reproduced from a former 
issue as a suggestion for the introduction 
to a newspaper announcement: 





What Will You Give 
Your Soldier Boy? 


He’s on his way perhaps to “some- 
where in the East” or “West.” 


A timely trinket will be cherished 
by him. It'll cheer ‘im up too 
during his long, dreary days and 
nights. Here are some sugges- 
tions—all inexpensive: 


Print list of articles here. 


And numerous other 
appreciated keepsakes 








Name and Address Here. 











The jeweler who emphasizes his wares 


_ as “keepsakes” increases the human interest 


tone of the advertising, and does much to 
stimulate purchasing. 





A woman entered a jewelry storé Te cer ly 
and asked the jeweler if he would femoeve . 


‘@ pearl from 4 solitaire ting/and insert ih’ 


its place a diamond. The~diamond had 
beer arr-engagement gift and the original 
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BUY IN KANSAS 











































The Heart of the U.S. A. 


The following houses will 
supply your wants 


Mining 








EXPECTATIONS 


When you send your old a silver, filled material and platinum away to be disposed of, you are expecting to 
get your full value for same 

Did you ever stop to Seen why you get more from us than you would from the smelters and refiners. We will 
tell you why. The fact that we use this material in our own factory, whereas, thé refiners have to dispose of 
theirs and of course you are the man who helps to pay their profit. 

We admit that it is economy for us to buy the old gold in preference to the fine gold, which costs us a little bit 
more. We are going to ask you to send us what you have on hand, at our expense, and if our price is not satis- 
factory, ask us to return it at our expense. 


MEYER JEWELRY COMPANY Boley Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


W. H. JOERS E. 0. BAUMGARTEN 


Hoefer Jewelry Company 
WHOLESALE 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY 


No. 1009-11 Walnut Street Merry Building KANSAS CITY 
There Are No Mummies Here 


You know what a mummy is. Dead Stuff. Unsalable Goods—the kind you couldn’t give away. 


We are dealers in live, up to snap, gingery jewelry, that sells. Selling “sellable” merchandise is 
our business. And with the goods we sell you comes a service that makes you feel that you are the 
chief consideration. 








“Some Satisfactory Service” 


C. B. NORTON JEWELRY CO. 1016-18 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





Edwards-Ludwig-Fuller Jewelry Co. 


(Formerly EDWARDS & SLOANE JEWELRY CO.) 


WHOLESALERS OF 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CLOCKS, SILVERWARE, 
CUT GLASS, TOOLS, MATERIALS, Etc. Catalog on Request 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS, EXPERT REPAIRERS AND SKILLFUL ENGRAVERS. 
Send your work to a factory where the proprietors are experts. 


Mr. H. W. Porter, Engraver Mr. E. B. Wiser, Jeweler 


These men are well known for their efficiency in handling work mentioned above, 
each has had many years of pemence and all work leaving the factory is 
personally inspected by them. ABLISHED 30 YEARS. 

















PORTER & & WISER: CO 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER 





























Traffic 266 Trains a day 


( °Scda" KANSAS CITY, MO: 
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Storekeeping Department. 
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setting had worn out. In order to do the 
job the jeweler had to cut off a prong 
which had been constructed for the pearl. 
The setting of the old engagement ring had 
worn very thin. The woman asked him 
how much the job would cost if she would 
give the jeweler this old mounting. He 
said he would charge 50 cents to do the 
whole job and would allow her 75 cents for 
the mounting so that 25 cents would be 
given to her. Of an exceptionally conscien- 
tious nature, she did not wish to see the 
man do the work for nothing and then hand 
her a balance, so she allowed him to do the 
work at the price which he made while she 
kept the mounting. 

In speaking of the transaction to a friend, 
she expressed her surprise at the lack of 
business acumen on the part of this jeweler 
who, as she said herself, might just as well 
have gotten $3 for the job as 50 cents. In 
fact, she said, she expected to pay not less 
than that amount, and the charge of 50 
cents seemed so small that she declared she 
would be ashamed to go back to that man 
to have other work done, feeling that she 
was really taking advantage of his ignor- 
ance of his cost of doing business, and the 
price which he should get for the skill re- 
quired for the work. 





In the current issue of a house organ is- 
sued by a well known watch manufacturer 
was a suggestion which will prove valuable 
to many retail jewelers, who are counselled 
against getting into a rut by giving too 
much time to the mechanical end of their 
business. This point has been brought out 
on different occasions in the Storekeeping 
Department of THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 
It is undoubtedly more advisable to allow 


a good watchmaker to take the responsibil- . 


ity of the repair department and to devote 


one’s own time to the merchandising and 


The business- 
he 
the 


selling end of the business. 
man’s vision will be dimmed unless 
makes himself broad-gauge. Here is 
above mentioned copy: 


“An eye-glass focused on a 
broken main spring sometimes 
shuts out the view of sales possi- 
bilities. You may love watches 
for themselves. You may be more 
interested in training a balky es- 
capement or curing a faulty bal- 
ance than you are in selling new 
watches. But don’t let your me- 
chanical leanings become a mania 
if you really want a_ successful 
jewelry business. 

“Do not neglect the repairs. It’s 
an important department of your 
business and it is to your advan- 
tage and ours that you make your 
service in that respect dependable 
and prompt. 

“But keep this one fact in mind. 
Write it large on the card index 
of your memory and repeat it sin- 
cerely and often: ‘One sale of a 


high-grade watch makes more 
money for your store than the re- 

“pair work'on ten times that many 
timepieces.’” . 
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National Advertising Fund of the Associ- 
ated Jewelers of America 











An address delivered by Herman Mauch, before the 12th annual convention of the A. N. R. 
J. A., held recently in St. Louis, Mo. 











THIS plan was put forward about one 
year ago by a temporary body of 
men comprising manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers in the jewelry line. I was 
chosen as its temporary secretary. Letters 
and literature were sent out explaining its 
purpose; jewelry journals have published 
and advertised it; organizations in all 
branches of the jewelry line have indorsed 
it. The number of subscribers up to the 
present time is about 781; total amount of 
subscriptions to date are $85,357.50. 

Subscribers are now getting matters in 
shape for a permanent organization, and 
when organized it must be composed of 
representatives of the manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers, and must be a national 
organization in its scope, and all idea of 
localizing should be prevented. Its interest 
is of vital importance to every jeweler in 
America. 

The jewelry business is not getting its 
full measure of the lavish expenditures 
now being made in every community, be- 
cause the jewelry business has not been ex- 
ploited as other businesses have. 
have been spending their money for other 
things than jewelry, simply because these 
other things have been suggested to them, 
while jewelry has not. It is time that some 
concerted action is taken to provide the 
necessary publicity, which will correct this 
unnatural condition. 


We have only to look at the clothing 
and wearing apparel business to see the ef- 
fect of publicity and suggestion. The same 
results can be obtained for the jewelry 
business, if the jewelry interests will unite 
and conduct a publicity campaign. 


Not only can the jewelry interests, by 
means of an extensive publicity campaign, 
successfully attract patronage in competi- 
tion with other lines, but much new busi- 
ness can be created, simply by fostering a 
sentiment favorable to jewelry, and sug- 
gesting ways and occasions for its use. 


The idea is not new. It has been suc- 
cessfully employed by the lumber interests, 
the California fruit interests and. others. 
Through the aid of publicity the California 
raisin industry, the first time in its history, 
disposed of its present crop before the on- 
coming crop was ready for the market. If 
the public can be induced by advertising 
to eat more raisins, it can also be induced 
to wear more jewelry. 

The problem confronting the jewelry 
business is one which affects manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer alike. Therefore a 
movement which embraces them all in har- 
monious action is not only desirable but 
necessary for success. It must be big 
enough and broad enough to include all 
branches—it must be impartial enough to 
avoid even the possibility of fostering any 
group, association, trade journal or per- 
sonal ambition. 





People 





When the fund is raised they expect the 
contributors to. select their own permanent 
committee to administer the fund. It is 
hoped, therefore, that every retail jeweler, 
every wholesale jeweler, and every manu- 
facturing jeweler will not only see material 
benefit to his own business, but substantial 
benefit to the jewelry business as a whole 
and will probably send in his subscription. 

We must not do this in a half-hearted 
way. The bigger the fund, the surer the 
success. With a fund of $250,000 a year 
for three years, the public can be made to 
feel that a person is not properly dressed 
unless jewelry is worn. Furthermore, the 
public can be educated to the importance 
of changing jewelry fashions, thus greatly 
increasing the sale of jewelry. The wear- 
ing apparel industry has been so cunningly 
handled that fashion decrees are arbitrarily 
fixed, and usually are so extreme that the 
industry is kept in a flourishing condition 
by the human desire to be “in style.” This 
has been carried to such an extent that no 
newspaper is complete unless it has its 
page of fashions. These pages, by the way, 
offer a ready-made vehicle on which 
jewelry styles can ride into popular favor, 
and with a big national publicity campaign 
running, jewelry would naturally find its 
place on these pages. 

Artists would be encouraged by the 
psychology of suggestion, to adorn with 
appropriate jewelry the beautiful women 
whom they paint. These are merely col- 
lateral benefits, which would naturally re- 
sult from a forceful, paid publicity cam- 
paign for the promotion of jewelry. 

The plan would include national adver- 
tisements featuring the desirability of wear- 
ing jewelry. This would include precious 
stones, watches, etc., as well as other forms 
of jewelry. These advertisements would 
be suggestive, and would never advertise, 
specifically, any article which would benefit 
only a single manufacturer or a_ small 
group of manufacturers. Every advertise- 
ment will be broadly suggestive, and will 
be designed to aid in the sale of jewelry as 
a whole. Effort will be made to popularize 
the purchase of jewelry for occasions such 
as Easter, graduations, birthdays, weddings, 
anniversaries, confirmations, prizes, pres- 
entations, etc. This will tend to make the 
jewelry business an all-year-around busi- 
ness, and will stop the tendency towards 
a one-month business, which it is showing 
unmistakable signs of becoming. 

Newspaper advertisements—Aside from 
any which may be paid for out of the 
national fund, each contributing retail 
jeweler will be furnished suggestive copy 
for jewelry advertisements, which he can 
incorporate in his own newspaper adver- 
tisements, oe . . ba 

Window displays——Each contributing re- 
tail jeweler wilbbe furnished; at least once 
a month, suggestions for effective window 
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ITH the world at war, each day 
\ \ adds pages to history. The men of 
America are making it—Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen—The Pen of 
America—is writing it. It is the pen de- 
pendable in the trenches and on the seas, 
as in the homes, schools and workshops. 
The dominant superiority of Waterman’s 
Ideal as a writing tool, and its matchless 
reliability and convenience, are placing it 
into the hands and making it the pre- 
ferred pen of writers all over the world. 
It is time now to become active in the 
selling of Waterman’s Ideals for the 
School and College trade as well as to the 
hundreds of thousands of our soldiers and 
sailors who will carry this pen into serv- 
ice with them. 
Write for selling information, display 
and advertising suggestions, and illus- 
trated price lists. 


Self-filling, Safety, Reg- 
ular and Pocket Types 
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L.E: Waterman Company 
191 Broadway ~- New York 

Boston-Chicago-San Francisco-Montreal 
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Storekeeping Department. 


displays, and instructions as to how to 

dress them. 

Direct mail. matter —Suggestions for let- 
ters, attractive mailing cards, calendars and 
other direct mail matter will be provided 
to each contributing retail jeweler, and he 
will be given the opportunity to purchase 
whatever quantity of such matter he may 
need, at the exact cost of same in whole- 
sale quantities, thus giving him the benefit 
of experts in the preparation of such mat- 
ter, and at the same time saving him con- 
siderable in the cost of printing, etc. 

Suggestive ideas—The committee will 
maintain a clearing house for suggestive 
ideas on advertising, special sales, store 
management, etc., which will be passed on 
freely to all contributors. 

This movement is independent and 
spontaneous, and arises out of a deep feel- 
ing of need for some definite atcion. It 
does not oppose any other movement, 
either sectional or vocational—but it is 
hoped that all will see the good to come 
from concetted action on a national scale, 
and will co-operate to make it a success. 

It is an: acknowledged fact that the 
jewelry business is suffering from lack of 
publicity. We have all been depending on 
old-time customers—waiting for them to 
call on us at Christmas, holidays, anni- 
versaries, confirmations, testimonials, etc., 
instead of creating business—we have been 
using up vitality. We have gotten into a 
rut which is not going to be easy to get 
out of. But we must change if we expect 
to prosper. The time for just existing is 
gone by. Look around and see what other 
merchants have done in their lines; look 
how .men in. other lines of business have 
retired with fortunes—very few have re- 
tired in the jewelry line. Yes, there are a 
good many ‘jewelers who feel they are 
pretty well fixed and don’t care, but look 
at the fine jewelry stores all over the 
country that could do business if they 
would get a move on them, if they would 
select and advertise and make some noise. 

The jeweler is looked upon in his lo- 
cality as the most trustworthy, bright, 
progressive—a man of wealth, honored and 
successful. Why the name if not the gain? 
Wake up and be doing; the jeweler is 
welcome in society, but he does not “blow 
his own horn” or his business—very few 
come forward. They generally take a back 
seat and look on. Let your slogan be: 
“Advertise Your Business.” Everybody 
loves jewelry, everybody enjoys wearing 
jewelry; but there must be some means 
brought about to have the people talk 

about jewelry. The jeweler and his family 
must wear jewelry, and with taste, so as to 
create talk. The jeweler must show new 
ideas in jewelry on himself and on his 
clerks. Don’t be one of those fellows who 
say: “Oh, well, here are a few. Pick up 
and try to remember them.” 

Personal adornment dates from the time 
Mother Eve donned her girdle of leaves. 
The greatest exponent of personal adorn- 
ment today is the modern jewelry store. 
The worshippers at the shrine of personal 
adothment are the men and women who 
cafnot be happy unless they are decorated 
withone or’ more pieces of ‘jewelry. 
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People buy jewelry with the same brains 
they use to buy other merchandise. You 
buy any article because of what you think 
about it, and there are one or more mo- 
tives which lead you to make every pur- 
chase. You buy food or clothing to sat- 
isfy necessity. The motives that lead peo- 
ple to buy jewelry are gain of utility, sat- 
isfaction of pride and pleasure, or expres- 
sion of sentiment. 

The man who enters a jewelry store and 
buys a pair of cuff buttons or a watch 
for his own use purchases an article of 
utility. Should. he buy a diamond ring or 
a stick pin for personal adornment he 
would be indulging in a luxury unless his 
business were of such a nature that it 
would be profitable for him to exhibit such 
outward signs of prosperity. In that case 
the customer would be prompted by the 
double motive of pride and utility. 

If I should buy diamond or pearl jewelry 
for my wife it would be either to satisfy 
her pleasure in wearing beautiful gems or 
my pride in being able to afford it. There 
would be a slight gain of utility and a 
certain amount of sentiment expressed in 
the gift, but my dominant motive in mak- 
ing the purchase would be the satisfaction 
of pride. The element of sentiment would 
grow, however, and in time my purchase 
would become a valuable heirloom. 

I have been unable to find a jeweler who 
has classified the buying motives of his 
patrons. “A customer is a customer, and 
if we can sell him we are satisfied”—is 


the attitude of the average jeweler toward. 


his customers. Therefore, one guess on 
buying motives is as good as another. 
The buying motives of jewelry patrons— 
excepting those who purchase clocks, sil- 
verware and other articles for household 
use—may be classified as follows: 


Per Cent. 
Ci OO ON cise cesaseens 15 
Satisfaction of pride.......... 20 
Expression of sentiment....... 65 
100 


From this brief analysis it would seem 
that we should make our advertising ap- 
peal to influence the motives that lead to 
the purchase of jewelry. But before we 
discuss this in detail let us for a few mo- 
ments consider: 

The Retail Jeweler.—According to Brad- 
street’s there are about 25,000 jewelry es- 
tablishments—including department stores 
—good enough to be rated. Of this num- 
ber only 1,600 are rated at over $50,000, 
and but 690 are rated at over $100,000. In 
towns of less than 2,000 population the 
jeweler is simply the village watchmaker 
and repairer. He may carry a small stock 
of rings, watches, clocks, silverware, etc., 
thereby earning the title of “jeweler.” In 
towns up to 5,000 people we find a little 
better class of dealers. Some of them have 
moved from the smaller places, and they 
continue to do their own repair work, em- 
ploying one or more clerks. Others are 
sufficiently aggressive to take charge of 
their business, hiring a watchmaker and 
repairer.. As we go on to the still larger 
towns we find better stores and larger 
stocks until we reach the complete retail 
jewelry establishments of our big cities. 

Excepting those inthe larger cities, re- 
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tail jewelers rank low in the scale of mer- 
chandising efficiency, and are the most in- 
different advertisers in the retail field. As 
a whole they are sleeping on their possi- 
bilities, which, if properly developed, would 
make many of them the Tiffany of their 
community. They lack the spirit of pride 
in their vocation, and have failed to use 
the tremendous power of advertising as 
their neighbors in other lines are using it. 

The purpose of this plan is to create a 
new morale in the ranks of the retailers— 
to awaken their pride and make them more 
aggressive as merchants. This can not be 
done, however, by appealing direct to them. 
As an association for National Publicity we 
must awaken the jewelers by appealing to 
their customers. 

Take the leading jewelry store of St. 
Louis, in comparison with the leading shoe 
store, men’s store and women’s store for 
patronage. Count the people in these four 
stores at any hour of the day—holiday sea- 
son excepted; also make a count of the 
sales. When you compare notes you will 
find that people do not patronize the 
jewelry store to the same extent they do 
other stores. 

The right kind of advertising propaganda 
by a large organization such as the As- 
sociated Jewelers will place the retailer in 
a new light before the buying public, and 
he will be forced to adopt modern mer- 
chandizing and advertising methods in self- 
defense. 

According to Bradstreet’s there are 
about 1,754 jewelry jobbers in the United 
States. The jobbers as a whole are not 
free advertisers. Those who are confine 
their advertising to the channels which 
reach the retail trade. There is an ad- 
vantage to the jobber to advertise to the 
consumer as he is simply the distributor 
for the manufacturer, and it is up to the 
producer to exploit the merchandise to the 
consumer and thus create a demand. The 
jobbers, almost unanimously, have = ap- 
proved the plan of National Publicity. 

According to Bradsireet’s there are 
about 2,375 manufacturers in our country. 
Manufacturers have done a great deal of 
advertising, especially in the trade journals, 
which has proved very beneficial to the 
manufacturer as well as to the jobber and 
retailer. If the manufacturer would ad- 
vertise his product in the daily papers and 
magazines, etc., to educate the public and 
create a demand, in addition, as this plan 
calls for, we will surely get results. As 
an example: It is a well known fact that 
the manufacturer enjoying the greatest 
volume of business is the one who has 
created a demand for his product by ad- 
vertising direct to the public. 








Creditors of Otto H. Fasoldt, a former 
jeweler of Albany, N: Y., who went into 
bankruptcy a long time abo have received 
word from Edwin A. King,’ referee 
in bankruptcy, to the effect that he had de- 
clared a first and final dividend of the es- 
tate remaining for distribution in the hands 
of James E. Carhart, the trustee. This diyi- 
dend will be payable only to those creditors 
whose claims have been duly proved, filed 
and allowed prior to the date of the dec- 
laration, Such creditors will reteive a 
special notice from the trusteg=:-~ 
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Every soldier must have a fountain pen—if he doesn’t get 
one as a gift he buys it himself. It’s a necessity—in a class 
with his safety razor—one of the few comforts of home he 
can carry with him. 


And from the gift standpoint, a CONKLIN is just the 
thing for his mother or sweetheart to give—for it means 
more letters home. Your gift sales will be BIG! 


The soldier market is the greatest ever—and the 
CONKLIN represents the original self-filler, backed by 


the strongest fountain pen guarantee in existence. 


Push our Pocket Non-Leakable type—only four inches 
long when closed—fits the soldier’s pocket to a “I” and 
allows the flap to button down. 


NOW is your opportunity—fill up your stock of 
CONKLINS and get your share of the big military busi- 


ness. Write us for catalog and special assortment. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 


183 Conklin Bldg., TOLEDO, O. 
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Little Lessons in Storekeeping. 





Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by A. E. Edgar, Author 
of “‘How to Advertise a Retail Store.” 


























RULES FOR.WINDOW DISPLAY. 


[’ spite of all that has been said about 
window displays there are many jewelers 
who jog along in the same old way, at the 
same old gait, and in the same old ruts. 

‘Sofie of these jewelers have spent many 
hundred of dollars on new store fronts. 

A lot of these jewelers “dressed” their 
windows in a certain way after the new 
front was installed, and they display their 
wares in that way today. 

Rule One, therefore, is, Change the _ap- 
pearance of your windows, once in a while. 

The jeweler changes the goods in his 
window frequently, some change a part of 
them every day, but the same arrangement 
of the window is left for months. 

Make a change. If the display has been 
a low one, build it up high, if it has not 
been low, cut it down. Alternate high and 
low displays. 

Do something to attract attention to the 
window. Putting different goods into the 
window will hardly do this, especially if 
similar articles are being shown all the 
time. 

If the floor covering has been of lavender 
for the past few weeks, get some other 
color, get black or a dark purple, get a deep 
rich maroon, get anything that is different. 

If the background has been of beautifully 
polished wood mirrors get some draperies 
and hang in front of this for a while. Buy 
or make a scenic panel and use some 
flowers, artificial ones will answer several 
times and are inexpensive. 

Try the effect of a basket or vase of 
flowers if you have stuck to merchandise 
trims for a while. Use something striking, 
add a large bow of ribbon and get the 
approving glances of the passers-by. 

Make the window look like a different 
store’s window. Get the regulars started 
looking for the change—then the windows 
will begin to earn more money for the 


jeweler. 
Rule Two. Change the merchandise 
often. This will work in with the rule one 


which is to make the window look different. 
In nine tenths of the jewelry stores the 
jeweler shows a certain few lines of goods 
—there are many he fails to bring into the 
window at all. Look over the whole line 
of goods in the store from jewelry to 
leather goods, from watches and clocks to 
wedding stationery, from cut glass to 
cameras, and show some of the lines you 
haven’t had in the windows for months. 
Some jewelers always show a row of 
clocks at the back of the window, then a 
row of hollow ware, then a row of flat 
ware, then a few humps of jewelry down 
in front. Why, those, who pass the store 


every day can close their eyes when they 
pass that store and tell how the window is 
arranged—just after the jeweler has made 
a fresh trial. | 
This ‘trings us to Rule Three. . Show 
By “solid” is 


solid wifidows frequently. 


meant windows of the one line of goods, 
of similar articles. Show nothing but 
clocks for a couple of days, then switch to 
hollow ware. Follow this with flatware, 
or cameras, or leather gods, or umbrellas, 
or silver polish, anything except a mixture. 

So as to secure that “different” effect, an 
occasional “mixed” window is advisable. 

The merchant should use his window to 
attract the attention of the men and women 
who pass the store to the lines of goods 
he sells. That’s why some try to put their 
whole stock in the window. But he should 
also try and create a desire for the posses- 
sion of the article in the hearts of these 
men and women. If a possible customer of 
a jewelry store passes the window ‘every 
day and sees a display of diamond rings 
there each time, he soon begins to think 
these are common-place, “every-day” things 
and he loses interest. If he sees clocks 
one day he is reminded that his clock is 
not going, or that his daughter is going 
to move and she needs a clock, (she said 
so, yesterday), or if it is diamonds on oc- 
casion, his eyes water for a sight of the 
“rare” gems. They are rare to him because 
he hasn’t been looking at them, and not 
half seeing them, every day for a year. 

Rule Four. Keep the window working 
as many hours of the day as possible. If 
the shop is on a much traveled thorough- 
fare the windows should be lighted at night 
—up to the hour when the traffic thins out. 
Many of the jeweler’s lines will show up 
best under artificial light—another reason 
for lighting up at night. 

It seems a pity to pass a seemingly up-to- 
date jewelry store and to find the window 
has been denuded of half its original con- 
tents. Here in the center of the window, 
just where there should be an interesting 
display, there is a large empty space. Where 
are the goods? The outlines are there; 
photographed by the sun or the dust. One 
can only speculate as to whether the jeweler 
has taken these things out and put them in 
his safe or whether a thief has found en- 
trance and helped himself. At any rate, the 
goods are not there on view, and the pro- 
spective customer passes on down the street. 
On the next corner there is another jeweler. 
Here things are different. The display is 
attractive—it is all there—in more senses 


than one. This display sells the goods— 
next day. 
The jeweler’s window’ should be 


“changed” early in the morning before 
there are many jewelry buyers out, or late 
at night after they have gone home. It 
does not pay to keep windows bare of 
displays for hours during the middle of 
the day. No one can calculate the loss 
from this plan. 

There are many inventions for shutting 
off. the lights at any set time and the 
jeweler should purchase one of these. His 
window supply house can fill the bill, or 
the Editor of THE JEWELERS’-CIRCULAR will 
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be glad to tell where one can be purchased 
He can easily make one himself, out of an 
alarm clock and a piece of string. . 

Rule Five. Show seasonable goods. 
Cameras in the summer season when they 
are most in demand. Diamond rings in 
January and June, in spite of the fact that 
the fellow is supposed to have “popped the 
question” some months before. The bride 
to be in these months is probably partly 
supplied with many of the lines advertised 
and shown at this time, but it appears to 
be a profitable thing to do. It is a reminder 
to the backward one, to the man who has 
lingered a little to take fresh heart, for a 
fresh start. 

[THE END.] 





Slide Publicity Without Cost 





MAN Y jewelers although not opposed to 

slide publicity, assert they cannot af- 
ford it. Their appropriation must be ju- 
diciously invested in newspaper advertising 
or not at all. When every penny counts I 
can fully sympathize with the storekeeper 
for adhering to the medium which has 
proven satisfactory to all along the line. 
To him slide advertising is, naturally, in 
the nature of a luxury. There is only one 
thing he can do under the circumstances. 
He might make his announcements topical 
in character. For instance: “AFTER 
SHOPPING AT THIS STORE, SEE— 
IN AT THE MAJESTIC.” 

This should be a sufficient quid pro 
quo for the exhibitor to grant you free ad- 
vertising on his screen or in his house or- 
gan. Get in touch with him right now and 
see whether you can come to such a mu- 
tual arrangement. More than one jeweler 
has solved the problem in this way without 
additional cost to himself. 





THE “JUMBLED” THEATRE PROGRAM AD. 


Ever tried out the jumbled advertisement 
stunt? It is comparatively new to the pho- 
toplay theatre. Generally about a dozen 
local traders club together and arrange for 
their announcements to be inserted in an 
issue of the theatre program. The exhibitor 
then mixes up the wording of the adver- 
tisements, so that a sentence belonging to 
a grocery ad will be mixed with yours, and 
vice versa. Space is taken in the program 
to announce the conditions of the contest, 
each retailer contributing prizes in goods at 
his store. 

There should be from four to six prizes 
—not more—because so many correct an- 
swers will undoubtedly be received. Al- 
most every movie fan in town will be keen 
to set the advertisements right. 





Compels "Em to Look 





[ AtEst news is generally to be found 
in the window of a western oculist. His 
brief bulletins always end thus: “See this 
right with McDiarmid’s glasses.”—System. 





The life that goes out in love to all is 
the life that is full, and rich, and continu- 
ally expanding in beattty «and in power. 
Such is the life that becames: ever more 
inclusive, and hence larger’ in: its*scope and 
influence.—Ralph Waldo Trine. 
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GOLD 





Cracker and Cheese Dish 


Beautifully Engraved 
Crystalware 





Each piece of TUTHILL 


the same care as those 
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MEDAL 


Design of the 


ADAM PERIOD 
The Latest Vogue 





CRYSTAL finished with ##@ 
winning the Gold Medal 


Write for further particulars 


Cuthill Cut Glass Company, Middletown, N. Y. 





| French 
| Pearl Necklaces 
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Pearl Earrings 


of all grades. 


Feather Fans 
Gauze Fans 
Lace Fans 


Send for selection, mentioning price. 


LEWY & COHEN 





Importers and Manufacturers 
321 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Near 32nd Street 
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Hall Clocks 


We offer for early delivery an 
unusually large assortment 
of 


Tubular Chiming 
Hall Clocks 


fitted with Westminster Chimes 
on five tubes 


or 
Westminster and Canterbury 
Chimes on seven tubes 
or 
Westminster and Whittington 
Chimes on nine tubes 


in Period design cases in both 
Bungalow and full size 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


Awarded Grand Prize at Pan-Pac. Int. 
Exposition, 1916 


The Herschede Hall Clock Co. 
McMillan and Essex Place 
CINCINNATI, O., U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Rep., A. 1. Hall & Son, 150 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Practical Publicity for the Retailer. 








Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Robert Francis Nattan. 
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= UGUS? has never been very remark- 

able for brisk jewelry advertising, but 

most of the announcements illustrated be- 
flow appeared during that month, this year, 
which bespeaks enterprise. 

The advantage of featuring suitable gifts 
and useful articles for our enlisted men has 
been frequently emphasized. The Plumb 
Jewelry Store, Des Moines, Ia., in a timely 
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Suggestions for Military Men! 


Uncle Sam is mighty careful of the quality of men he selects for his 
Service, and he is just as particular about the quality of their equipment 
and supplies. 


VOOUHTU LY ODU AD TAS UEP SDDAE EL brady M4} 


In selecting gifts for our Soldiers and Sailors keep in mind that any 
remembrance, no matter how small or inexpensive, should possess. real 
quality and merit. 


Three generations of Iowa's people have come to Plumb’s for quality 
gifts, and since 1865 the guarantee of this firm has been an absolute pro- 
tection to its customers. 


We mention a few articles especially suitable at this time: 


Military Wrist Watches. An enormous stock of all makes, including 
Elgins, Walthams and fine imported watches, ranging in price from $10.00 
upward to oo 00. Ingersoll wrist watches with Radiolite dials at $4.25. : 


Military Compasses, $2.50 to $5.00. 
Binoculars and Field Glasses, $10.00 upwards. 
Safety Razors, Every Ready, Gem Junior and Durham Duplex $1.00, 
Strop and Gillette $5.00. 
Identification Lockets, sterling silver $4.00. Especially made to hold 
identification medals 

_— Cases, all styles in gun metal, sterling silver and gold, $3.00 3 
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5 to $20 
’ Pe 
Swagger Sticks, 75c to $7.50. 


Military Medals suitable for ‘aliieer contests, $1.00 upwards to $50.00. 


Plumb Jowetry, ry Store 
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Ey Oldest fowelry Store in Des Metnes” Drie 
TIMELY. 


announcement very fittingly illustrated, 
gives suggestions for military men in a 
space of 11 inches, triple column. A par- 
ticularly noteworthy paragraph which will 
impress prospective buyers with the relia- 
bility of the firm reads: 

“Three generations of Iowa’s people have 
come to Plumb’s for quality gifts, and since 
1865 the guarantee of this firm has been an 
absolute protection to its customers.” 

An excellent assortment of military 
requisites are advertised, including military 
compasses, field glasses, identification lock- 
ets, cigarette cases, pocket photo cases, 
locket rings, fountain pens, amber glasses, 
watch glass protectors, military medals for 


contests, etc. “Oldest Jewelry Store in Des 
Moines” makes a good slogan. 

Jaccard’s, St. Louis, Mo., in a small an- 
nouncement 334 inches, single column, ad- 
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For nearly a century we have 
been building the Lemon & Son 
Diamond business to its present 


exalted standard. This means 


much in purchasing — where 
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Jas. K. Lemon & Son 


Jewels 
$12 Fourth Ave. 
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WHITE SPACE GENEROUSLY USED. 





vertised a special diamond brooch at $110 
and others from $15 to $3,000. “One price 
to all at Jaccard’s” has been the slogan of 
this concern for a long time. 

During the State Fair in Des Moines, 5S. 
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Joseph & Sons used the attractive an- 
nouncement bearing the caption “State Fair 
Visitors” in a space of six inches, double 
column. Diamond rings and wrist watches: 


were featured. 


‘Jas. K. Lemon & Son, Louisville, Ky., in 
their announcement reduced from 11 inches, 
double column, use white space quite gen- 
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Gngagement Rings 


As the etirectionmene of @ picture may be lessened in pouive, 
so may @ gem, inarlistically set, fail te assert much of ile 
and beauty. 
The populariy of S. Jacoba &- Company's Engagement Soli- 
reasonable 








toires is founded Om their distinctive character and thew 
price, 
380.00 and upwards. 
‘One Stare Oualss Sentaters 524-Nicollet-s26 | 





GOOD ARGUMENT. 


erously. This firm makes a special feature 
of diamonds which are chosen with exceed- 
ing care. 

Henry Kohn & Sons, Hartford, Conn., 
used the accompanying advertisement in a 
space of three inches, double column, in a 





daily newspaper in Hartford, Conn. Dis- 
tinctive borders bearing the concern’s 
oe gp SS Tb 
. | fe 7 Ww 
IL SPEAKING . ~] 


OF DIAMONDS 





A) 

xs : Ny 

The Most Important HN 
Engagement of 
One’s Life | 
Is that one sealed by the placing | 


of the right engagement ring on + 
the right finger of the / 


LEFT HAND OF THE 
RIGHT GIRL. 

For the right kind of an engage- 
ment ring, at the right price, came it 
right here and see us. 

ETERNAL SECRECY ON OUR 
: PART GUARANTEED | 











WITH THE PURCHASE. 





Wm. SCHWEIGERT |. 
& COMPANY | 


FINE JEWELRY. 
New Store 846 Broadway 


Augusta, Geoggia. 
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CLEVER COPY. 























trade-mark in the upper central panel are 
used. 

Another advertisement used by Jaccard 
called attention to monogram stationery. 
“Society Stationers” makes an excellent 
business slogan for a high class jewelry 
firm. This announcement has been reduced 
from three inches, single column. 

Callery, Hartford, Conn., simply adver- 
tises his name and diamonds in a unique ad- 
vertisement which occupied a space of two 
inches, single column. 
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12 size, open 
only, American = 
17 Jewel movement. 








ABBOTT |VERIBES 


(SURE TIME) 
A $15.85 MOVEMENT AT $6.50 








Dial View Back View 


This is not only the cheapest 12 size American made movement 
on the market in price, but we also guarantee its time- -keeping 
qualities. This is made for us by one of the best known American 
movement manufacturers and every movement bears not only 
ours but the factory guarantee, has two steel exposed windin 
Back View wheels, = Ay agpennrate™ bridge oe ” one escapement, p 
genuine jewels, white enamel numerica 

DESCRIPTION The above cut shows both dial and back views. 

16 Size Abbott Hunting, 17 jewel adjusted three-quarter plate, two steel We want you to order a sample of these movements and if you 
exposed winding wheels, double steel roller, whip-lash regulator, double sunk don’t find them the biggest value at our price in the way of a 








glass enamel dial, ruby jewels in gold cups. This movement must be seen watch movement you are at liberty to return same at our 
to be appreciated. The regular price of this movement is $15.85 $6 50 expense. $3 65 
rr Fcc. cee c wen eteeseeeeeeeeeceesenunce . Se Cy Ge GI ... seen cunedbeestteeenseeeedees ° 





P. S.—Write for our new Illustrated Catalogue today; mailed on application only. 


KI = 165 Madison Street 


— : 
m 
Vf \4 4 e Between Fifth Ave. and La Salle St. 


Over Child’s New Restaurant 
(THE HOUSE YOU CAN'T FORGET} 


Second Floor 
Successors to Holsman & Alter 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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GREATER BUSINESS PROFITS 


The avenue to greater business profits lies before the progressive jeweler in the 
: wealth of new business to be obtained through the 
conversion of the regular stock watch and the old 


style bracelet watch to the new and much desired 
convertible form. By huge purchases of materials and the 
co-operation of an efficient corps of experienced workmen, 
we are enabled to perform this work for our customers at 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICES 


If you will lend a little effort to pushing this branch of 
the business, you will marvel at the wonderful results 
obtained, and the consequent removal of dead stock from 
your shelves. The attachments used by us are made of solid gold and can "be readily attached 
to Swiss and pendant set watches, thus transforming into live material what apparently to 
you has seemed to be dead stock. GET BUSY. Push This SURE THING and SURER 
PROFITS. We will mail you prices and circulars on request. Let us hear from you at 
ONCE——TODAY. MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 


BECKER-HECKMAN COMPANY 7353s ect Building Chicago 
HUUUUHES.OUUGEEEEUGEOHOEOEEOOUOROROROOREPENEEEOUOEUEUUUOONEUOOOETUOOOUULOAOGRRRGOGEUUOOEUEOOENEUOOOUEEOUAEEOOUEUOOOUEUOOOUSUUOOSSRAOOEESEUOOUREOOOOREGOOOUEUOOOUEEOOOUEOOOOEEOUONESELOOLEERLOLL ELLA 
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Save your Silverware from Tarnishing by INSISTING 
on getting 


Spe eee ee 
OLD RELIABLE 


ANTI TARNISH FLANNEL, 


For Rolls and Bags 


its) @noavwar DENZER & NATHAN ter venaiuee 
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THE 


Mr. Rosenberg’s method of advertising a 
very popular little statue known as “The 


tomers at a premium of 2% per cent., tak- 
ing the bonds in payment for merchandise 








Bar pins, specially priced at 95 cents, 
stimulated the sales of the Exclusive Nov- 
elty Shop, San Francisco, Cal. The ad. 
occupied four inches, single column. 

Engagement rings are attractively adver- 
tised by S. Jacobs & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
The space used was four inches, triple col- 


umn. 


Wrist watches and military jewelry of 
all kinds, including trophies, prizes, medals, 
are well advertised by H. P. Odell, 


etc., 
New York. 


Good Fairy” is intensely interesting. Other 
jewelers may get a suggestion by reading 
the text. 

By advertising “unusual” jewelry this 
jeweler has individualized his business and 
he also does unusual advertising. A spe- 
cial name plate consisting of a facsimile of 
his signature lends distinctiveness to the 
make-up of the announcement. 

There are many persons who hesitate 
about buying the engagement ring, especial- 
lv in the small town, because they fear a 


bought at his store. 

A. large advertisement which occupied a 
space of 19% inches, triple column, was en- 
titled “Boost Glen Cove.” Every merchant 
now realizes the advisability of promoting 
the interests of his home town, and other 
merchants in Glen Cove might very profit- 
ably co-operate with the jeweler in his ef- 
forts to keep trade at home. In Covington, 
Ky., some time ago, a certain amount of 
newspaper space was given to merchants in 
different lines to allow each to present an 
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n diamond rings we are showi 
very fine values from winds 
$25.00 to $100 

Bracelet watches for the ladies ‘in a grea 
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variety of styles from \ 
Mrs foal $12.00 upwards, All 
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of quality and service, ee 
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S. Joseph & Sons 


ESTABLISHED 1871 
4100-102 Walnut St. 
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The group of advertisements shown be- 
low have been clipped from issues of a 
daily newspaper printed in Glen Cove, L. I. 
The advertiser’s name is quite familiar to 
readers of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

In the advertisement entitled “Liberty 
Loan Bonds,” the advertiser agrees to take 
over $50,000 worth of the bonds from cus- 





CULLED FROM DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF LAST WEEK. 


divulgement of their plans. Wm. Sweigert 
& Co., Augusta, Ga., forestalled this by em- 
phasizing in the accompanying announce- 
ment, which has been reduced from 8 
inches, double column, their promise to 
keep eternal secrecy concerning purchases. 
The text of the advertisement is written in 
an interesting, fascinating style. 


argument under his name, proving why the 
home town store should be patronized. The 
results were surprisingly fruitful. 

One of Mr. Rosenberg’s announcements, 
not illustrated, extolled the Knights of 
Columbus and a prominent member in a 
liberal manner. This is one of the jewel- 
ers’ advertising methods. 





WHAT We Do 


We carry in stock: 
Unusual articles for 


way, or in relief, 
or by our own precess 
of die-stamping. 


Stationery, Visiting Cards, 
At-homes, etc. 


QOculist workof the 
unordinary kind done. 


Kodaks 
The Aeolian Vecalion 
(the new phonegraph ) 


Phone 615 


Giosed on Saturdays Phone 615 
Opea Seturdey Evenings 





JEWELRY (unusual), ANTIQUES 


Branches: Articles deLuxe 
527 Fifth Ave. N. Y. City 
I 


and Southampton, L. I. GLEN COVE, L. I. 





LIBERTY LOAN BONDS 


How expressive of our American Spirit—Liberty ! 
It should be the duty of every man, woman and child 
whe has the price of a bond to purchase one. They may 
be had at our Banks in Glen Cove from $50 and upwards. 


Resenberg’s Shop has arranged to take over $50,000 
worth of these bonds from their patriotic customers and 
friends at a premium of 2); per cent—in other words: for 
every doliar’s worth of merchandise bought at their store 
and paid for with Liberty Bonds they will take over or 
allow to their customers 2'* per cent over and above 
their face value. 


We are making this offer as an indication of our 
filial love for Country, Liberty and Honor. 


As regards our merchandise and their value you 
will pardon our modesty if we say that they stand on a 


par with Liberty Bonds and like unto Honor ‘and Liberty — 


do we personally stand for Honesty and Trusfworthiness. 


Death rather than swerve therefrom. 


ft tebar 








WHAT We Do 


We carry in stock: 
Unusual articles for 
personal adornment and 
home decoration. 


We cater td 

those of discriminative 
taste who appreciate and 
love the 

uncommon in art. 


We repair Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Bric-a-Brac. 


We conceive original 
designs and remodel 
jewelry. 


Engrave jewelry and 
silverware in the ordin 
way, or in relief, ' 
or by our own process 
of die-stamping. 


Antique Pieces of 
Furniture, Old Silver 
and Bronze 


Consultation on - 
prospective wark 
freely given. 


Oculist work of the 
unordinary kind done. 


The Aeolian Voacalion 
(the new phonograph ) 





Closed on Saturdays Phoue 615 
Open Saturday Svonings 





JEWELRY (unusual), ANTIQUES 


Articles deLuxe 
GLEN COVE, L. 1. 


Branch: 
at Southampton, L. 1. 





CITY OF GLEN COVE 
When building our store, we built with anticipations. 
Our plans called for “an up-to-date city store with all the 
improvements for country comfort.” In order to succeed 
these days, one must build on futures. We think we 
have built well—at least, we know we have. 


Glen Cove, the fast-growing City, the City of Pro-- 
and farmers 


gress—The proud city of hills, dales, woods 
of yester-year. 


Never were her agriculturalists “hayseeds” or she 
hersel 


would ret have transposed f so suddenly into the 
realms of city metropolitanism. Hail to our New City 
and may we never bring her Fair Name to shame. 


For Saturday evening only, from 8:30 to 11 o'clock, 
we will offer an unusual display of odd pieces of jewelry 
in our window, (the window next to our good friend 
Max Greenberg. ) 


No article will be worth less than $1.00 and many as 


high as $5.00. Everything will go for SO cents a pick. 
Call early for a lucky pick. 


Occasionally our Millionaire-Colony people) get fRired 
of their old watches and bring them to us to jexchinge 


_ for articles that appeal to their ever-changing tastes. Just 


now we have quite a number of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Watches, all very high-class, but second-hand. They will 
be on sale for Saturday evéning only, at prices to fit 
modest purses 








WHAT We Do 


We carry in stock: 
Unusual articles for 
personal adornment and 
home decoration. 


We cater to 
those of discriminative 
taste who appreciate and 





Closed on Saturdays 
Open Saturday Evenings 






JEWELRY ‘unusual), ANTIQUES 
Branches: Articles deLuxe 

527 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City . 
and Southampton, L. I. 





ianocent, 
all of our strivings. tle or she (for it is sexless) sees the 
Good, the Beautiful things of Life and bids us Welcome 
to them. It is a heart-rending appeal for a universal 











ADVERTISING THAT CONFIRMS 


THE STATEMENT 


7 


THAT A GOOD BUSINESS MAN IS GENERALLY A GOOD CITIZEN. 
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SOLIDARITY: ™*ssszscr™ 


Mr. Retailer: 


Discriminating jewelers have featured 
Solidarity Gold Cases for OVER 
THIRTY YEARS 


Could any higher tribute be paid to our product? 








R-vises 


Representative Watch Jobbers are Solidarity Jobbers. 


Solidarity Watch Case Co. 


(ESTABLISHED OVER THIRTY YEARS) 


15 Maiden Lane, New York 











JOHN W. SHERWOOD, President LOUIS J. MONTAGNON, Seecretary-Treasurer. 
OSCAR M. GAMMON, Vice-President GEORGE SALZGEBER, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer. 
es 


















COLD LIGHT MFG. COMPANY 
| THE OSCAR ONKEN Co., 4512 4th St., CINCINNATI DENVER, COLO. 











37 Years Making Display Fixtures 


ZelU Ray | 4 MARVELITE 


SEND For Illuminating Watches and Clocks 


FOR THIS CATALOG 


Self-luminous compound of superior quality 


: Treat Your Show Windows Good made with real Radium; NO MESOTHORIUM 
) oe USED; LONG LIFE ABSOLUTELY GUAR- 
Show Window Plateaus and Dividers ANTEED. 


PLATE ‘AUS For the show 


_- window as a 
good center piece to feature some 
special line, a plateau with a 
few yards of velvet goes a long 
way to get a good effect for the 
window generally, besides creat- 
ing a sale on the article it fea- 
tures. We have 10 distinct pat- 
terns in oblong, square and ovals 
in about 20 different 


sizes and ranging 00 
in price from...... $ I aa [/P 


These Will Help Any 
Show Window 


DIVIDERS df using one Mr. Manufacturer: You realize that the present adver- 


. r two dividers ss . 
in your window, you at once tising of several well-known watch companies and the 


divide your window space into enormous needs of the army for self-luminous wrist 
departments, separating the differ- watches is creating nation-wide interest in time pieces 


ent lines, and by separating them, - 
you individualize each line, mak- readable in the dark. 


a ee ae a = Write us immediately for samples of MARVELITE. 
of the m@ascention. Ocer on Test it in comparison with all other luminous materials. 


different designs in as many Consider what an immense new business it can create 


different sizes $ 50 for YOU. 


ranging ‘n 
price STOM..e- ome | J? 
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F Local Cooperative Advertising 





An address by T. L. Combs, Omaha, Nebr., before the 12th annual convention of the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association held recently at St. Louis. 

















HIS subject has a mighty “fetching” 
sound to it. It suggests at once the 
idea of more than one individual’s or firm’s 
sponsorship for the subject matter—it sug- 
gests a recognized community interest or 
partnership—a harmony of thought and ac- 
tion between local merchants that appeals, 
convincingly, to the local buying public and 
at the same time sets a good example in 
commercial society. 
In the race for existence, so rough and so free, 
There is need on the way for the shade of a tree, 


Need for the time to consult and construe, 
To forget some of self and think some of you. 


Individually signed or club designated co- 
operative advertising has a world of op- 
portunity before it. It is born of a special 
dignity and force—it talks with a new 
tongue of a better way to impress the pub- 
lic. Its unusual licence of promise and 
proverb gives it unquestioned entree into 
all classes of markets and fortifies it for 
strenuous campaigning. It is a sort of 
declaration of war upon tricky competi- 
tion, with peace terms embodied. 

The true association spirit is attractively 
exemplified in this method of advertising. 
It publicly proclaims the honor of unself- 
ish, upright business and discredits conni- 
vance and trickery in trading. It accepts 
the call to commercial colors with a clear 
eye and high spirits. Its manuevers are 
scheduled and skillful. Its warfare is hon- 
orable and unoffensive. 

The reader of such advertising is im- 
pressed with its manifold message and the 
subsequent buyer influenced to fully avail 
himself of the co-ordinated service and 
trading inducements of all the merchants, 
who collectively invite him. 

President Evans has urged me to read 
a paper on the value of co-operative ad- 
vertising, based upon the experience of the 
Omaha Jewelers’ Club, and it is a pleasure 
to reveal to our fellow jewelers our ex- 
perience and our views of the merits of 
such advertising. We have had convincing 
proof of its potentiality in our two 
Christmas campaigns in Omaha. I could 
cite many individual proofs of its effect- 
iveness—listen to one: A_ prominent 
bachelor business man stepped into the 
store one Christmas time morning and 
said: “Combs, you jewelers are putting over 
a mighty clever campaign—the best I ever 
saw. Why, even my dear old mother has 
fallen for it. She said to me this morning: 
‘Son, I must go down town today and buy 
some jewelry for Christmas.’ I said: ‘Why 
so, mother?’ ‘Because this is a jewelry 
Christmas.’ ‘Where do you get the idea, 
mother ?’ ‘Everywhere.’ ‘Oh,  pshaw, 
mother, that is only an advertising stunt 
for the jewelers.’ ‘I don’t care what you 
say, Harry, I know it’s a jewelry Christmas 
for I see it in all the newspapers, the street 
cars, on the bill boards and almost every- 


where I look I see it says: This is a 
jewelry Christmas.’ ” 
And so it was a jewelry Christmas. 


Thousands of customers expressed a joy 


in the spirit of the campaign and belief in 
our claim in Omaha that year. There was 
a marked psychology about the spontaneity 
and continuity of our campaigns and we 
all profited by it handsomely. 

An explanation of how we proceeded 
will be interesting. : 

We met in November two or three times 
to think out and plan our campaign. We 
invoiced our resources—decided that the 
department stores, jewelry sections would 
profit by our exertions, so we invited them 
to contribute, which they did. With our 
funds determined, the method of distribu- 
tion was most important. First, we pro- 
posed to the daily papers that we would 
buy “so much space” and furnish copy or 
material for stories and news if they would 
give as much free space as we bought pay 
space. They agreed and fulfilled their 
promise admirably. We engaged the 
largest sized bill boards at all the principal 
transfer points and all we said on these 
immense boards was “This is a jewelry 
Christmas.” We used cards on some cars 
on all lines. We engaged space in all the 
theater programs and used two colored 
pages in each. We used some of the 
weekly papers, we flooded all the business 
and professional offices with blotters. 
put elegant window cards m all our win- 
dows, in railroad offices and all other “neu- 
tral” windows and on every thing we said: 
“This is a jewelry Christmas.” We made 
them believe it and it was great sport to 
see how consistently it could be done. 

The result of the first campaign was so 
gratifying that last year we did the same 
thing over again, only in a little different 
way, which I will explain: Last year we 
doubled our own jewelers’ fund, because the 
department stores refused to join with us. 
We used more bill boards—didn’t use the 
theater programs—used the newspapers as 
before. We increased the use of the street 
cars and had cards practically in all cars 
in the city, and this time this card was used 
everywhere: 

“A Jewelry Christmas, A. D. 1—The first 
Christmas was a Jewelry Christmas, and the wise 
men presented unto him gifts of gold.” <A. D. 
1916—Christmas gifts should be jewelry. 

Linking up the first Christmas with the 
current Christmas the connection is cal- 
culable and the argument unanswerable. 
This card was gotten up by one of our 
youngest jewelers—Harry E. Ryan, who 
handled the publicity work of both our 
Omaha campaigns. We may not have rea- 
lized so directly from last year’s campaign 
as from the first one, but withal it was a 
pair of timely undertakings justified by 
need and fraught with success. 

I am fully persuaded that this co-oper- 
ative plan of advertising can be success- 
fully employed in all size cities and towns. 
The very nature of the undertaking tends 
to draw the merchants together upon a 
common plane of consultation, creates a 
bond of companionship much to be de- 
sired, promotes an atmosphere of optimism 
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and fans the fire of industry in a way that 
becomes contagious among the employers 
and clerks and will pervade the community, 
There’s a wonderful force and value to 
this local co-operative advertising. Make 
up your minds to give the plan a good try- 
out. 
Make up your minds to put the attract- 
iveness of your wares up to the people’s 
attention in a dignified but perfectly home- 
like and appealing way. Think about it all 
the time, talk and act it all you dare and 
soon the community is thoroughly imbued 
with the propriety and community value of 
such merchandising. 

To work with the next door merchant, 

And those on the various streets, 

Arouses a spirit of industry, 

That’s mighty hard to beat. 

It puts a thrill— 

Where a thrill ought to be, 


It puts a real rose— 
Where a thorn used to be. 





The Giving of Credit 


At the present when the cost of mer- 

chandise is advancing and nearly 
everybody is employed at good wages, with 
prosperity generally prevalent and the pub- 
lic in buying mood, and with conditions 
generally seeming to warrant these things, 
the careful merchant will watch his credits 
and will preserve the right balance between 
the purchases of his customers and their 
ability to pay. 

It is a good time, therefore, to consider 
the credit proposition as a whole, and to 
make plans for its improvement. 

The man who grants credit to whomso- 
ever asks for it, without limit and without 
arranging for a definite time for payment, 
is in serious danger of getting into all 
kinds of trouble that it will cost him 
money to get out of. 

Consequently there should be some regu- 
lar system of granting credit, so that the 
merchant will know what he is doing and 
why he is doing it. 

No merchant without a rating in the 
commercial agency books can get credit 
from a manufacturer or wholesaler unless 
he supplies his prospective creditor with 
such information as will enable the latter 
to judge properly the risk that such credit 
will entail. 

So it should be with the retailer. He 
should not allow a man’s name to appear 
on his books without knowing at least 
something about his debtor, his resources, 
and when he expects to pay the account. 

It is all a matter of educating the cus- 
tomer, and of carefully watching the ac- 
counts receivable. 

In a small or moderate sized retail store, 
no one but the owner or manager should 
be allowed to grant credit, and he should 
only do it after the proper questions have 
been asked and the answers noted down 
on a slip provided for the purpose, in the 
presence of the customer. 

When the store is large, one or two 
others can have the power delegated to 
them. 

This seems like a simple procedure. It 
is. Yet the results from it have proven 
time and time again to be out of all pro- 
portion to the effort required—wNotions 
and Fancy Goods. 
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Newspaper Advertising 








Address delivered by M. F. Linn, before the 12th annual convention of the A. N. R. is ‘Giw 
held recently in St. Louis, Mo. 

















Daily Newspaper Advertising 


[P4zLY newspaper advertising is the 
most forceful factor of all forms of 
advertising that a merchant can apply to 
his business to increase sales, keep abreast 
with competition and to keep the people 
of his community keenly interested at all 
times with the merchandise he has to sell. 
Daily newspaper advertising is potential 
—it is indispensable for the present and 
future welfare of the establishment that 
uses it, and you might ask yourselves the 
question, why is daily newspaper advertis- 
ing so essential towards modern uplift and 
so necessary from an economic viewpoint? 
Then you may reflect on the unusual po- 
sition you have attained in your world of 
mercantile affairs through ceaseless activ- 
ity, splendid store location, and by having 
associated with you experts in buying for 
your different departments, merchandising 
organization to study values and analyze 
comparisons with competing houses, in 
many instances having the exclusive sale 
or distribution of some particular line of 
goods. Paying your bills promptly, taking 
advantage of every available discount and 
marking your goods for sale on a low- 
profit basis consistent with the quality and 
the overhead cost of selling. 

These you will understand are expected 
of you and other merchants, and do not 
at this time have any particular bearing on 
advertising. It is when you throw open 
your doors to the people as a challenge to 
competition that your standard as a mer- 
chant is on trial, and then your advertising 
becomes the foster parent of the business 
which guards its destiny. | 

You may think you can dispense with 
advertising when you have these immense 
forces at your command, that advertising 
is an expense, that it means so much more 
cold money added to the original cost of 
your merchandise before the selling price 
is applied. It is then the final thought 
presents itself, how let the public know 
that we stand in this asserted supreme po- 
sition, as economic distributors of their 
wants for every requirement? That’s the 


rub. 
Advertising Indispensable 


The modern merchant cannot dispense 
with daily newspaper advertising, and this 
is more pronounced in the metropolitan 
city than in the small town. The average 
of advertising. will weigh similarly pro rata 
in the big city compared to the annual 
amount of business done, location of the 
store and size of the community in which 
the merchant makes his appeal, as it will 
in a small town, allowing, of course, for 
plausible exceptions. 

The daily newspaper is the only medium 
and consistent means of communication, in- 
struction and education that the people of 
a large community have to rely upon, to 
learn what is going on throughout the 
world, our own country, State, county and 


city, so that they can carry to successful 
completion business affairs, investments 
and conditions of every day life, economic 
and social welfare for their own enlight- 
ment, protection and safety. 

The daily newspaper is the serial motion 
picture of the world’s affairs. It brings 
into the home, happiness, contentment and 
satisfaction. This is the agency or source 
that is offered to the mechant to present 
his goods to the greatest number of people 
in the shortest possible time to enable him 
to turn over his stocks rapidly, and to 
build up a more profitable and permanent 
business. 

The evolution of advertising in the daily 
newspaper did not come through the news- 
paper itself, because in the early days of 
newspaper making no advertisements were 
carried. Advertising in the daily news- 
paper emanated first from the mind of the 
merchant. Even in the old days he was 
ever alert to apply the most effective 
means to present his stores’ attractions to 
the largest community in the quickest pos- 
sible time. As the success of exploiting 
merchandising became known from one 
territory to another, advertising in the 
daily newspaper became greater, and the 
more thought ,that was given to it the 
more scientific became the application of 
retail store advertising to mold _ public 
opinion, and to indelibly impress upon the 
people particular reasons why they could 
buy to better advantage at one establish- 
ment than it was possible at another. 


Advertising Is News 

People seek advertising in the daily 
newspaper just because it is news, and is 
so intimately connected with our mode of 
living. It is not an uncommon thing to 
see a person pass over the first page and 
often-times the editorial page, to locate the 
advertising of a certain store. If that 
store is not represented in the newspaper 
the reader is disappointed and the mer- 
chant has lost the opportunity of that time. 

The great success of daily newspaper 
advertising has developed at times various 
forms of opposition. Some of these have 
taken on apparent mountainous mushroom 
growth, and the glittering aspects of the 
quick success that was simply waiting to 
be grasped by the man or concern, who 
had courage to do the unusual thing. 

Prominent merchants in large metropol- 
itan centers were appealed to, that a new 
way was discovered, a new Dr. Cook had 
arrived that would bring to them the 
enormous business they desired. Thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars were 
wasted, practically thrown away through 
injudicious advertising. The new way was 
the better way, that the newspaper had run 
its course—it had gone to seed; that it 
was no longer the great fortification that 
the merchant had depended upon, and that 
it was not the force that had established 
him as securely as he was at the present 
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time. Newspaper advertising was in a 
state of coma—it needed help and the cure 
had arrived. One by one these fallacies and 
bubbles exploded. Oftentimes one and 
more were tried together in an endeavor 
to make them self-reliant, but, like the 
house of cards, they tumbled down one 
upon the other and left nothing in the 
debris for the solace of the merchant, with 
this, exception, he could with trembling 
hand and faint heart instruct his auditor to 
make a new entry in the loss account of 
his business, and charge up that item to 
expense. 

The failure of these plans, if they can 
be called plans, is due primarily to one 
thing, and that is there is no tangible basis 
to establish a foundation that could sat- 
isfy the people or give to them anything 
equal to what they were already obtaining 
from their daily newspaper. 

The daily newspaper established itself 
many years ago in the mind and heart of 
the people as their particular form of com- 
munication and instruction, and this was 
the root of which advertising is the branch, 
and the retail store the leaf of the tree, 
that the people throughout the world 
have learned to look upon and believe in, 
because the daily newspaper has been more 
often right and better for the people of 
the community at large than any other 
form that has ever been presented to them 
and continued to be offered for their 
welfare. 


Advertising and Show Windows 


Would it not be just as reasonable to 
assume that the retail merchant, whether 
he operates a department store, exclusive 
dry goods store, women’s ready-to-wear 
specialty store, men’s clothing or furniture 
store, men’s and women’s shoe stores, 
hardware store, grocery store, drug store, 
furniture store, fur store, millinery store, 
confectionery store, sporting goods, toys, 
novelties, or a store of any other descrip- 
tion, could dispense, and profitably so, with 
his show windows by walling up that space 
with the most artistic stone or marble, or 
with boards highly decorated and indicat- 
ing that the establishment inside is a 
market place where the strictest economy 
is employed for the benefit of the pur- 
chasers. 

The show windows are used expressly 
to advertise the store and the goods of- 
fered inside. Thousands upon thousands 
of dollars have been spent for artistic 
decorations and furnishings for show 
windows. Merchants have been fairly 
forced to vacate desirable quarters where 
a large business was established for other 
quarters that presented more attractive 
show window space. 

Long leases are made, fabulous rents 
are paid for desirable corners where the 
show windows have oftentimes offered the 
greatest inducement. Not overlooking, too, 
that the gigantic enterprises like the de- 
partment stores have on their payroll many 
high-priced decorators whose services are 
used to attract attention to the store 
through the show window. 

The show window has oftentimes been 
quoted as the mirror, or the eyes, of the 
store within. Some forward writers have 
declared that the policy and foundation of 
the business is expressed in the show 
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Retail Advertising Department. 














window. This is a little farfetched, and I 
might say overambitious. 

Would it not be just as reasonable to 
dispense with your show window as it 
would be to say that you can do without 
your daily newspaper advertising? And, 
why not? Show windows are only an at- 
traction to those who come to see them, 
and the chance glance of a passer-by. In 
contradistinction, people come to the news- 
paper because it is an irresistible force that 
actually controls, guides and _ decides 
definitely for them. The merchant in a 
city of 350,000 people would be in high 
glee if he could check up by a time clock 
that 10,000 people a day had passed his 
show window. This argument in favor 
of the interest of a show window would 
be difficult, indeed, to overcome, because 
this evidence in the attractiveness and 
magnetism of the show window to hold 
people had so manifested itself in a throng 
of 10,000, that he would declare it foolish 
for anyone to attempt or even consider 
the walling up of these desirable avenues 
of trade promotion. 


Newspaper Advertising Essential 


Daily newspaper advertising expresses 
the foundation, policy, principle, basis and 
the achievements of the store, and it is 
through daily newspaper advertising that 
people see, learn and come to know the 
value of the establishment. It is in this 
manner that confidence is established, good 
will maintained and future prosperity 
assured. 

In a city of 350,000 people, the daily 
newspaper, with a circulation of 100,000— 
150,000, or perhaps more—goes into more 
homes, attracts wider and more favorable 
attention and draws more direct trade, than 
is possible to obtain through show win- 
dows. The effect of daily newspaper ad- 
vertising is a connecting link between the 
store and the buyer. The departments of 
various kinds vie with each other; conse- 
quently, today’s attractions are studied and 
analyzed in the hope of making tomorrow’s 
price better. They weigh the expressions, 
descriptions and price comparison of the 
different advertisements, and it is here that 
the decision is often rendered, long before 
the stocks are displayed. Competition in 
the selection of offerings is as keen in the 
mind of the purchaser as it is among the 
storekeepers, because people read and 
study advertising. : 

The values of the show window cannot 
be overlooked as a trade stimulus. Not as 
a direct trade getter, but as leaving an im- 
pression that later helps to develop a cus- 
tomer. Show windows are directly active 
when coupled up with newspaper ad- 
vertising. 


Store Service 


Service is the most expensive thing in 
modern retailing, and is defined in three 
forms, good, better, best. The best service 
rendered to a store’s customer covers al- 
most every mental angle that human in- 
telligence can devise. There is hardly any- 
thing about the store that so much im- 
presses itself upon the prospective pur- 
chaser as the conscious feeling that the 
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necessary convenience to meet every re- 
quirement is in constant use at all times. 

The multiplex problems that confront 
retail dealers every hour of the day to 
hold customers have not been solved until 
after a thorough study of satisfying the 
necessity, whim and fancy of the largest 
number of people. Service means giving 
the public what it wants and when needed. 
Courteous treatment, selling goods at a 
reasonable and fair profit, the delivery of 
purchases with neatness and dispatch, giv- 
ing the same personal attention and in- 
struction to young folks, who are learn- 
ing how to buy, convenience of telephones, 
rest rooms, meeting places, library and the 
problem of satisfying all charge customers, 
convenience of the mailing-room and many 
other things which do not directly enter 
upon the immediate purchase of goods. 
Service is expensive. It is the final thing 
left in the mind of the customer. Service 
conveys the dependability and_ reliability 
of a purchase made, and it is herein that 
the store is long remembered after price 
is forgotten. 

Daily newspaper advertising is the surest 
source and least expensive when directed 
constantly to the public, concerning the 
opportunities to be enjoyed while shop- 
ping. 

The public does not have at first 
hand the great volume, of detail employed 
by the modern store for its conveniences, 
and it is not to be expected that it should. 
That which pleases most is accepted first 
and the reward follows. 

The highest sense of service is just as 
manifestly expressed in the small store 
where only a few people are employed, as 
it is in the large department stores with 
60 or 80 individual departments or specialty 
shops. The department store is simply a 


concentration of a great many individual © 


businesses collectively under one roof for the 
greater convenience of the public at large. 
Daily newspaper advertising is the lever 
which accentuates the greatest promise for 
future development for the large store as 
well as the small one. 

It keeps the most promising departments 
fresh in the public mind, nurses the weaker 
ones to health and prosperity. It creates 
activity throughout the whole establish- 
ment, energizes the sales force to a satis- 
fying pitch, exercises the warmer spirit of 
co-operation between the sales people and 
customers, and maintains a standard of 
excellency and efficiency that stamps the 
store indelibly in the mind of all concerned 
as one that justly merits the public ap- 
proval. 

Bigger and Better Business 

Daily newspaper advertising is not on 
trial. It has been tested by the ablest mer- 
chandising men in America. It has met the 
assaults of competition of various kinds, 
and it stands today, bigger, stronger, 
greater and more supreme than at any 
time in its history, because the newspaper 
itself has become so thoroughly molded in 
the public mind that its usefulness is in- 
dispensable to the community where it is 
published. Newspaper advertising makes 
bigger and better business, bigger and bet- 
ter business makes bigger and better busi- 
ness men. The better the business men 
the sooner we are to realize the finest ideals 
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of American citizenship, because the pre- 
cepts of advertising are honesty and truth. 
A beacon light that sends its rays through- 
out our whole social and economic sphere, 
and under its guidance we have linked 
ourselves, looking on into the future to a 
better understanding of men and business, 
and with the aid of newspaper advertising. 





The Appeal to Youth 





Gee a letter to the boys and girls in 
your town occasionally. You can ad- 
vertise watches, fountain pens and other 
things to boys advantageously and these 
and numerous trinkets to girls. A writer 
in the Haberdasher tells how to appeal to 
the boys as follows: 

“Make your appeal direct to the boy. 
Write him personally. Youngsters are in- 
ordinately proud of _ receiving mail, 
particularly sealed letters. Make your let- 
ters look as nearly as possible like a 
personal letter. Fill in the name and 
address on the typewriter, and sign the 
letter yourself with pen and ink. Little 
things like this make a great deal of dif- 
ference in the effectiveness of circular 
advertising. 

“And try to know and to greet by name 
every boy who comes into your store. 
That’s perhaps the hardest stunt of all, but 
it’s one of the most productive of results. 

“Remember, in working out such schemes, 
you are not merely reaching for immediate 
returns ; you’re building permanent business. 
It is easier to make a favorable impression 
upon a boy of seven or eight than upon a 
youth of seventeen, or a grown-up man. 
Make friends with a boy and as a man 
he'll stick to you. 

“That’s why apparently expensive stunts 
planned to appeal to young folks are often 
in the long run very profitable. They 
secure not merely immediate returns, bu 
permanent customers.” | 
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piggies. 
SIS Hl ees? 


Bill, the clerk, has just delivered an ex- 
haustive opinion of wrist watches when he 
discovers Major Montgomery of the Home 
Defense Guards. The Major is a good cus- 
tomer, by the way.—Hardware-A ge. 
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The Success of a Store Is Something 
Like the Success of a Voyage 


It depends a good deal on what is carried. In the ship 
it’s called “cargo”; in the store it’s called “stock.” 
Don’t load up with “ballast” when you can secure good 
salable articles that bring the dollars. Stow in a 


supply of 


(The Wadsworth 
25-Year Pilot” 


Good sailors always believe in “luck.” There’s luck in 
the “Pilot” Case, luck for the dealer and twenty-five 
years of luck for the purchaser. Half the time it’s the 
case that sells the watch. In addition to its looks, this 
case has the qualities that satisfy the customer in the 
long run. The profits satisfy you. 





“A Quarter of a Century ”’ 











The Wadsworth Watch Case Co. 


Factory : Dayton, Ky. 
New York, 17 Maiden Lane Chicago, Columbus Building 
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A Master Horologist and His Remarkable Clocks 


Original Photos made by the author, James Arthur, expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular. 
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(Continued from issue of Aug. 1.) 


| Dees 31 represents one of my designs in 

case building somewhat in the old 
English style. It is mahogany with Afri- 
can rosewood panels in the plinth, waist 
door has marble wood panels, sides of 
waist crotch mahogany. It is not yet fitted 
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FIG. 31. FIG. 32. 


with a movement. The dial, 14 inches, is 
hand painted and may be considered a 
trial dial to test proportions before being 
engraved in metal. Base 24 _ inches. 
Height 91 inches, with scroll 98 inches. 

Fig. 32 is an oak case in the church style 


of architecture. The windows have each 
one pane of vario-colored glass, the gothic 
tracery being produced by a scroll work 
panel laid over the glass. Dial 10 inches. 
Base 27 inches wide. Height 101 inches, 
with bronze pinnacle 107 inches. 

Fig. 33.—In this mahogany case paneling 
is carried to the extreme, and only carved 
moulding used. Three doors in head, only 
the front one glass over the trial dial 13 
inches. Base 24 inches. Height 87 inches, 
with bronze 109 inches. 

Fig. 34—Another mahogany case with 
elaborate paneling and carved mouldings. 
Note that the waist, in front, has two sec- 
tions of four panels each. These 8 panels 
are 6%4 inches square and each one, with 
its four small panels, is a complete piece 
and movable, so that three more geometric 
combinations can be made in addition to 
the one shown in the photograph. The 
plinth has, in front, four 8%4-inch panels 
each divided into five small panels shown 
in one of the four geometric combinations. 
The woods used in these panels range 
almost from white to black, all polished 
natural color. These woods were gath- 
ered from antiques, and the hardwood 
dealers who dug out all forgotten corners 
for me could not name some of them. 
This case and Fig. 33 form a pair and 
description of paneling, etc., applies to 
both. Trial dial 16 inches, base -29 inches. 
Height 92 inches, with bronze 113 inches. 


JAPANESE CLOCKS, 


Broadly, it may be said that there are 
no ancient or modern Japanese clocks. 
Clocks consisting of geared mechanism in 
Japan are only as old as the Dutch clocks, 
of which they are an imitation. Strictly, 
a Japanese clock is a copy of a Dutch clock 
with a number of attachments added to 
divide the day into 12 hours, 6 hours day- 
light and 6 hours night and vary these 
hours to match the season. These hours 


are twice the length of ours and are only 
divided by half hour marks, so their small- 
est division is one hour of our time. Their 
hours are equal only at the equinoxes and 


they use the most wonderful ingenuity to 
lengthen the daylight hours and shorten 
the night hours in summer and the re- 
verse in winter. They read the hours 
backward, 5 o'clock coming after 6, etc. 
For the complete day the hours are 6, 5, 4, 





FIG. 34. 


FIG. 33. 


9 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 9, 8, 7; 1, 2, 3, are not used 
as these numbers are sacred and must not 
be profaned by use on vulgar clocks! The 
methods for varying these hours to the 
seasons will appear as I deal with in- 
dividual. clocks. During several weeks 
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Jewelry Boxes, Jewelry Trays, 
Jewelry Cards, Tags & Cotton 


Everything Needed to Make Your Stock Look Attractive and Salable 


We do our own Printing, and will Cotton Your Boxes at the lowest price. 


once or when wanted. 
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Olive Green or White 
Glazed Jewelry Boxes 


Per Gro. 


Telescope Nest, 2 to 7. .$2.25 
Large Ring, Vel. Lined.. 3.75 
Med. Ring, Vel. Lined.. 3.75 

Ring, Vel. ve >is 





Give us Your Box Order now. We can ship at 


THE E. & J. SWIGART CoO. 


Light Blue, Lion Embossed 
Paper Boxes 


No. 

1884 Single Table 
1884%% Six Table 
1844 _  ~=C&BBraceelet 
1863 ¥#Butter Knife 
1810 Cloth Brush 
1899 ad —_— 
1883 Thimbl 
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Olivette Green Dome Top 
Paper Boxes 


Bar Pin, Small.. 1, 
Bar Pin, Large.. 1.75 
Link, Sef. & Tie C 2.25 
Watch Bracelet .. 2.00 
2.75 
. 3.00 


$4.00 
1.50 
50 


768% Ribbon Bracelet. . 
722 Coil Necklace .. 


Hinged Cover, Satin Lined. 





Dome Top, Velvet Boxes. 
Red, Purple or Green, with White 
and Brown with Champagne Linings 


No. Doz. 


600 Ring Watch Bracelet 7 62 
604 Stud . Watch, 0 or 12.. 4.38 
608 Sc. Drop.. Link Sef. Tie Ch. 5.25 
610 La Vall... Watch, 16 or 188 5.25 
612 Sef. Pin. Thimbl 3.50 
614 Links ... 
616 Brooch ... 
618 Brooch, Lge 
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Seep Hinged Covers. 





No Extra Charge for 
Printing 








Olive Green or White Glazed 
Telescope Silverware Boxes 


Sugar Shell ; 220 Single Tea 

Butter Knife 1.25 21 Berry Spoon 

Sugar & Butter ; y Ladle 

Six Tea Spoons : 6 Oyster Forks......... 1. 25 
7 Six Forks : Child’s Set , 

209 Six Table Spoons ; Preserve Spoon 

Six Knives 3.00 Jelly Spoon 

Twelve Tea Spoons ‘ Comb & 

Cold Meat Fork Be Comb, Brush & Mirror. 
9 Cream Ladle i 6 Knives & 6 Forks 


White Cloth Lined. 





Be Sure to Specify Colors 
on Velvet Boxes 











Gray Crepe Leatherette 
Gray Lined Boxes. 


Watch, any size 
La Vall., 
La Vall., 


Watch Bracelet 
Coin or Tie Clasp 
Knife & Chain 


Snap Covers. 





For Styles and Items 


Not Illustrated, See Our General Catalogue, Pages 628 to 666 





Rush mail orders returned the same day. Optical prescription grinding done right at the lowest prices. 


THE E. & J. SWIGART CO., *tisc""’ Cincinnati, Ohio 
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travel in Japan (1897) I found our clocks 
in use and no Japanese clocks in sight. 
Thus it will be seen that there are only 
old Japanese clocks—none ancient or 
modern. As to which clocks were made 
in Japan: when the clock has the Japanese 
devices for varying lengths of hours and all 
wheel teeth are cut by hand probably the 
Japanese made it, but when you come to a 
chain and fusee movement with wheels ma- 
chine cut then it is European make. In 
the matter of cases, the style, wood and 
workmanship are so Japanese that they 
may be considered native. Further, such 
is the perfection and cheapness of Japan- 
ese woodwork, where each piece is a work 
of individual art, that competition is hope- 
less. In “Time and its Measurement” I 





FIG. 35. 


devote a long chapter to Japanese clocks, 
but cannot take more space here. 

Fig. 35 shows a representative sample 
of Japanese clocks. The dial rotates right 
hand once in a day of 12 hours—6 for day 
and 6 for night—the dial having 9, 8, 7, 
6, 5, 4 twice. Noon and midnight are 9, 
sunrise and sunset 6. The two nines are 
fast on the dial, all others moveable as il- 
lustrated in Fig. 39. The hand is fixed 
and points upward. Verge escapement and 
short pendulum. Movement is completely 
closed in with brass plates, engraved, and 
the pendulum “bobs” out through slits in 
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the two side plates, showing how we get 
the name “pendulum bob.” One weight 
for both going and striking, the ends of 
the cord being counterweighted, one of 
which shows in the photograph. In wind- 
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FIG. 36A. 


ing it is necessary to pull down both ends 
of the cord about even, otherwise either 
the going or striking side would run down 
too soon. Case is a very dark wood and 
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need not be repeated. The hood of this 
clock was so much damaged that I found 
it necessary to make the one shown of 
brass and plate glass. 

Dial 2% inches, hood 5 inches square, 
base 914 inches square, height 30 inches. 

Fig. 36. This clock has the rotating dial 
and fixed hand, all figures engraved on 
the solid plate. On the outer rim it has 
the 12 “horary branches” which are names 
for the whole 12 hours of the day, thus 
indicating whether any hour is day or 
night. As these are old Chinese they show 














FIG. 37. 





FIG. 36. 


shows no grain or pores and is finished 
without any body of varnish as if the wood 
itself was polished. Much of this descrip- 
tion applies to the next two figures and 


that thousands of years ago the Chinese 
did not need to use anything like our 
clumsy A. M. and Pp. M. which we are now 
struggling to supersede by the quite mod- 
ern 24 hour dial! 

This clock has two verge escapements 
regulated by two balances or “foliots.” 
Suppose the clock is running with the 
longer of the two balances for the long 
hours of a summer day; at sunset the clock 
strikes 6 and the locking plate throws out 
the slow balance and verge and throws in 
the fast one for the short night; then at 
sunrise the clock strikes 6 and throws 
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QUALITY—FINISH 


CLEAR AND WHITE 
EASIEST TO FIT 
LEAST BREAKAGE 


CORRECT SHAPE AND GAUGE 


SOLD BY JOBBERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Inquiries addressed to us as to where these high grade glasses may be obtained will 
receive our prompt attention 
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Luminous Compound logical Dept. 


“| UM _" Another Draft 


7 To fill the places at the various benches 
Highest degree of brilliancy made vacant by loyal Americans who re- 


and best workmanship sponded to the first call to arms. Get in line 
and qualify to fill these positions by taking a 


Correspondence Solicited course in Watch work, Jewelry work, and 
Engraving at BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC 


INSTITUTE, PEORIA, ILL. 


Write for latest terms. 
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General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Office, Astor Trust Bldg., New York 


Make your arrangements to start in at once. 
Address “Horological,” Peoria, Iil. 
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back the slow balance for the next day. 
Now, as these two balances can be ad- 
justed with small weights, the varying days 
and nights can be divided into 6 hours 
each. 

Fig. 36 A., taken from a much larger 
clock (not in my collection) shows the 
two balances perfectly. 

Dial 2% inches, hood 5 inches square, 
base 9 inches square, height 24 inches. 

Fig. 37. Represents a remarkable 
Japanese clock with rotating dial and fixed 
hand. This dial is engraved with Roman 
hour numerals, I to XII twice and they 
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FIG. 38. 


read left but as the dial rotates right they 
pass the fixed hand in correct order as in 
our clocks, Verge escapement with very 
small pendulum of 2% inches hung on the 
verge. In design and workmanship this 
clock is as Japanese as any of them, but 
is built to show our hours. As the little 
dial is crowded with the 24 numerals you 
must look close to get, even a good guess 
at half an hour! It has an alarm driven by 
a spring which is wound by a little thumb 
button. The 24 hour system and the alarm 
spring indicate that it is among the latest 











FIG. 39. 


Japanese, as it shows transition—holding 
to the Japanese convention and adding our 
hours. 

Dial 234 inches, hood 6 inches square, 
base 9 inches square, height 28 inches. 

Fig. 38 shows a high class one day 
Japanese movement having chain and fusee 
for going side and going barrel for strik- 
ing, these two movements being side by 
side, instead of one behind the other as in 
old Japanese. Escapement is verge, the two 
arms of the balance wheel having sliding 
weights for regulation. Oscillations are 


limited by stops, but they do not strike 
unless the movement is handled. 


It has 
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the rotating dial with moveable numerals 
and a fixed hand. It was probably made 
in Europe, although the elaborate carv- 
ing looks very Japanese. Dial 2% inches, 
width 5 inches, height 6% inches, 

Fig. 39 gives a simple line drawing of the 
same dial set for long and short “sum up” 
days and explains the dials of Figs. 35 and 3& 
Both settings show noon, or 9, on top under 
the fixed hand. The bottom 9 will get to 
the same place at midnight, so these two 
nines are fast, the other hour numerals 
moveable, as shown. The small brass 
hour plates, shown in white, have stems 
passing through a circular slot, not shown, 
and by the use of spring washers and pins 
a moderate friction is produced for setting. 
These stems project inwards far enough to 
operate on a lever, and as each one reaches 
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FIG. 40. FIG. 41. 

the top, under the fixed hand, the striking 
is let off, so the striking is correct to the 
position of the numbers whether set for 
long or short hours—a remarkable instance 
of mechanical invention. This also applies 


to the half hour marks in heavy black. In: 
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making the nines fast the makers assumed 
that noon and midnight were uniform the 
whole year—which was quite sufficient for 
their timekeeping at that date—none of 
their clocks being good enough to detect 
the equation of time. 

Fig. 40 is a time movement with verge 
escapement and balance. The front plate 
of the movement is skeleton work, finely 
carved. It introduces us to an entirely 
different method of showing Japanese hours, 
the numerals being in a vertical line. An 
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FIG. 42. 


indicator is fastened to the clock weight 
through a slit, plainly shown, and points to 
each hour as it descends. On this type of 
dial the hours are 6,5,4,9,8,7,6,5,4,.9,8,7,6, 
reading downwards. Note that there are 
13 numerals for 12 hours, but this is 
caused by the fact that the clock is wound 
from the bottom 6 at sunset to the top 6, 
so they are both sunset and the same six. 
Betwen these two sixes—top and bottom of 
dial—_the numerals are moved to suit the 
seasons. After these sixes are adjusted to 
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the rate of the clock they remain there 
during the whole year—while the sunsets 
vary very much. This anomaly disappears 
when it is pointed out that the distance 
from any sunset to the next one varies very 
little during the year, So that, leaving out 
astronomical refinements, the length of a 
full day is nearly constant; sun-up and 
sun-down varying inversely. Clocks with 
this style of dial are not regulated to time 
like the circular dial type. It is only 
necessary to find how far the weight, with 
‘ts indicator, descends from sunset to sun- 
set and make the dial that length—which 
may vary very much in different clocks. 
The cord needs to be only approximately 
correct; if short, the clock will run down 
before sunset and if long it will ride on 
‘tself when wound up. With these adjust- 
ments made in the original construction of 
the clock it is only necessary to wind 
regularly at sunset. Now, compare this 
clock which has the two sixes fast and all 
the others moveable, with Fig. 35 which 
has the two nines fast and all the others 
moveable; that is, each one has _ two 
numerals fast which in the other are move- 
able. Now include a third clock Fig. 36 
having a solid dial with hour numerals 
evenly spaced, and two balances regulated 
to the day and night hours. Set them up 
side by side and they will run uniformly 
together, although ‘it looks impossible. If 
properly attended to, these clocks are re- 
gulated to sunset, so that they have only 
small daily errors—not cumulative. Case 
is very dark wood, and has sliding hood 
complete, as shown. Dial from 6 to 6, 7% 
inches, length of case 17 inches. 

Fig. 41 is photographed without the hood 
and shows the fine carving in relief, a little 
higher than that of coins, with details of 
fruits and flowers finely worked out. Hour 
indicator is missing, but the long slit for 
connecting it is plainly shown. The de- 
scription of Fig. 40 applies to this clock, 
except that it has a longer dial—6 to 6— 
thus showing that the length of this type 
has nothing to do with timekeeping, but is 
simply adjusted to the train and barrel in 
the original construction. It looks strange 
that a fast running train will keep time 
along with a slow one, but when we re- 
member that the fast one has the long dial 
and the slow one the short dial, it becomes 
plain. So remarkable is the simplicity of 
this type of clock that the numbers of teeth 
in wheels and leaves in pinions may be 
disregarded within wide limits. Really, it 
is only necessary to get such a clock to go 
and then test it for the length of the dial 
—and this is much simpler than our 
simplest clocks. Dial, 6 to 6, 9-%4 inches, 
length of case 17-% inches. 

Fig. 42 gives still another method of 
showing the varying hours. The movement 
frame is lantern style and has four turned 
columns of brass. The narrow front plate 
is delicately carved with birds and flowers. 
Movement and escapement same as Fig. 40. 
The remarkable part of this clock is its 
dial, the indicator of which consists of a 
horizontal bar fastened to the weight 
through two slits. (The original indicator 
was lost, so I made the one shown which 
is only intended to facilitate explanation). 
On this cross bar there is a little sliding in- 
dicator which can be set to any one of the 
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12 vertical spaces (13 lines) on the dial. 
On the left are the Japanese hour numerals 
uniformly spaced for the equinoxes. 
Imagine the little cross slide set at the left 
side of the dial at the spring equinox where 
it will indicate the equal day and night 





Fic. 43. 


hours. In about a week move it to the 
right one space when it will begin to show 
the shortening of the might and _ the 
lengthening of the day hours as shown by 
the curved lines crossing the vertical lines. 
In three months the cross slide reaches the 
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right side of the dial showing the shortest’ 
night and the longest day hours at the sum- 
mer solstice. Now make moves back in the 
same manner and you will get to the left 
side of the dial at the autumnal equinox. 
This dial is wood, lacquered black, and has 
hair lines in gold, so it could be only 
shown plainly in a large photograph taken 
in strong light. On the top it has a com- 
plicated mass of Japanese characters, evi- 
dently instructions for setting—which 
would probably puzzle all the lawyers: in 
Philadelphia! Dial 634 inches long, length 
of case 16 inches. 

Fig. 43. This clock is the same as Fig. 
40 so far as the verge movement and the 
moveable hours are concerned. Front plate 
is skeleton work and is engraved in flowers. 
The two short columns in front of move- 
ment are only ornamental. It is photo- 
graphed without the hood. Its marked 
feature is the striking mechanism which 
(with driving spring and bell complete) 
is all in the weight—in fact, the striking 
part is the weight. Hour and half hour 
plates are fitted with stems projecting in- 
wards (as described in Fig. 39) and as 
this striking mechanism or weight, descends 
a lever on it comes in contact with each of 
these stems and lets off the striking correctly 
to each numeral, no matter where it is set. 
The half hours following the odd numbers 
97,5, are marked by one blow, while fol- 
lowing the even numbers 86,4, two blows 
are struck. One bell is used, but this half 
hour system of striking does not lead to 
confusion, since the Japanese do not use 
1,2,3, as hour numbers. 

Dial 8% inches long, length of case 
20% inches. 

In closing this chapter on Japanese 
clocks, it might be well to inquire as to 
why such ingenuity, time and expense were 
applied to doing things wrong—from our 
standpoint. All history makes it clear that 
primitive man considered the day to be 
daylight or “sun up.” We even use the 
expression “day and night” to the present 
time. “The night cometh when no man 
can work,” shows this mental attitude. 
In the childhood of the race the Sun was 
everything—he was the greatest of the 
gods and worshiped accordingly. Modern 
science has not made him any less, but 
recognizes him as supreme as far as man 
and the solar system are concerned. Every- 
thing which grows or moves on Earth is 
the result of Sun energy—radiation through 
the Ether of space. 

While Japan uses our clocks and time 
system for railroads and public business 
I have no doubt that in places the old 
system is still used. When I was in Con- 
stantinople (1908) the clock on _ the 
Sultan’s private mosque was set to end 
the day at 12 o’clock sunset and therefore 
was about 6 hours fast or slow as you 
might choose to consider it. My hotel had 
a Turkish, also a modern clock, and the 
manager kept his watch set to Turkish 
time, as he was brought up to that method 
and associated his eating and sleeping with 
these hours! All texts in the Bible, re- 
ferring to time, indicate this method. So 
we see that our most remote fathers had 
good reasons for making daylight supreme 
—at their stage of knowledge. 

| [THE END.] 
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The Scarcity of Watchmakers, and How to Remedy It 


Address Prepared by John J. Bowman and Read by Joseph Mazer Before the 12th Annual Convention of the 
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HE convention of the National Associa- 
tion, together with the publication of its 
proceedings by the trade press, affords the 
best means of informing the entire trade 
upon matters which affect its interests. 
Some jewelers, fortunate enough now to 
have the services of competent watchmak- 
ers, may not feel the most acute interest in 
this subject. But there are many who are 
deeply, even painfully, interested through 
being without help—or else perhaps doing 
what is hardly even “next best”—employ- 
ing perforce men known to be of inferior 
ability. Jewelers who have good workmen 
will know about the scarcity of such men 
only when the time comes to try to find 
another one. While each jeweler is of 
course mainly impressed only with his own 
experience, I am in a position to speak of 
the conditions which affect the trade as a 
whole. Part of my work for eighteen years 
past has been trying to supply watchmakers 
to those who need help; this experience 
keeps me in touch with the situation in re- 
gard to demand and supply, and the extent 
of our field is practically the entire country. 
Since about 1900 there has been a steady 
increase in the demand for competent 
watchmakers, and no corresponding in- 
crease in the supply. For a while I thought 
each year that this condition would prove 
to be temporary, because watchmaking 
schools were advertising actively to en- 
courage young men to learn our craft, and 
their attendance seemed to be growing. But 
as time went on, the demand for workmen 
kept steadily gaining over the supply in 
spite of the efforts of the schools and of 
their increased attendance. For a few 
months, about three years ago, there was a 
slackening in calls for second rate or as- 
sistant watchmakers. Even then the excess 
of demand for first-class workmen kept up. 
Since then the scarcity of workmen of both 
second rate and first class ability, and the 
rate of increase of this scarcity, has much 
exceeded anything witnessed in my preced- 
ing fifteen years’ experience. It would per- 
haps not be of much use to discuss the ap- 
parent reasons for this increasing shortage 
of watchmakers; it is more to the point to 
state the facts, and suggest a remedy. 


It should be of the gravest concern to 
the jewelers of the United States to cons 
sider into what difficulties this rapidly in- 
creasing shortage of watchmakers is lead- 
ing. If it continues for a year or two 
longer, what will the average jeweler do for 
help in his repair department? There is 
certainly no relief in sight as things stand 
now. And when the army draft in the next 
few months takes from their benches a 
number of watchmakers now at work, the 
employers’ troubles will inevitably be great- 
ly increased. It should be recognized now 
that the trade repair shops cannot be relied 
upon to pull the retailer out of his difficul- 
ties, because the best of these are already 





overworked and the lack of workmen crip- 
ples their capacity just as it does the re- 
tailers. 

Enough has been said about what most 
of you already knew—that the supply of 
watchmakers is rapidly and alarmingly fall- 
ing behind the needs of the trade. Is there 
any remedy for this menacing state of af- 
fairs? Yes, there is—and it is easy enough 
for any one to see that the remedy is “more 
watchmakers,” but how to get more watch- 
makers into the field requires careful con- 
sideration. Let it be emphasized that the 
matter calls not only for consideration, but 
particularly for prompt action. If some- 
thing is not done now, the shortage of 
watchmakers may in the coming year reach 
proportions that will baffle belated attempts 
to correct it. 

You all know the kind of customer who 
comes to you with a knowing twinkle in 
his eye and says that he has “found you 
out”’—that you are getting rich putting 
mainsprings into his watch at one dollar, 
when he has just learned that they cost 
you only fifteen cents—hence more than 
500 per cent profit for you. | 

If this funny fellow should hear you say 
that a jeweler could put mainsprings into 
watches for one dollar each and yet lose 
money on the total business so done, he 
would perhaps think that the robber is sim- 
ply trying to cover up the guilt by emulat- 
ing Ananias. 

Yet you, who conduct first class city 
stores, know that if you figure strictly ev- 
ery item of wages, overhead expense, 
breakage, subsequent regulating, etc., in 
addition to cost of material, it is true that 
in many stores one dollar will hardly pay 
more than what it costs you to put the 
spring into the customer’s watch. 

It is to watchmaking school managers a 
surprising fact that some jewelers picture 
the school’s finances just as the mainspring 
customer figured the jewelers’ finances. 
These jewelers do not know how many 
costly items of expense enter into the con- 
ducting of a really efficient teaching plant. 

No matter how well managed a good 
school may be there is a greater and 
greater part of each school year when the 
receipts from tuition do not equal the nec- 
essary expenses. 


This is true whenever attendance drops 
below a certain number. The number of 
students needed in order to meet increasing 
operating expense is continually increasing. 

I believe I can speak correctly for schools 
in general when I say that to enable them 
to continue in operation without incurring 
financial loss, in the very near future, there 
must be either (1) an increase in the av- 
erage number of students in attendance, or 
(2) an increase in the rates charged for 
tuition. 

Since to raise tuition rates would dis- 
courage young men from entering our 





craft, and thus reduce the number of 
watchmakers entering the trade, this should 
be avoided if possible. 

To continue teaching without raising tui- 
tion rates will make it necessary to secure 
for all good schools a larger attendance of 
students. 

This increased attendance, if accom- 
plished in good measure, would benefit 
everyone concerned: 

(1) It would relieve the scarcity of 
watchmakers from which the trade is suf- 
fering. (2) It would keep down the stu- 
dents’ expense in learning watchmaking. 
(3) It would make it possible for good 
schools to continue and extend their work. 

The thing to decide is just how to induce 
more young men to adopt watchmaking for 
their vocation. The schools have been 
spending money all the time advertising to 
attract young men into the trade. Adver- 
tising, including space in periodicals, cata- 
logs, correspondence and personal solicita- 
tion, is a considerable part of the cost of 
conducting a school. The schools, in fact, 
may be said to have “gone their limit” in 
advertising—and yet there are not nearly 
enough young men learning to be watch- 
makers. It is unreasonable to expect the 
schools to further increase their advertis- 
ing expense and then devote the increase 
in tuition receipts to paying for the extra 
advertising. The net result to the schools 
would simply be a good deal more work 
done, and nothing for doing it. We cannot 
wonder that many jewelers fail to appre- 
ciate what schools are doing for the trade, 
because we know they think that schools 
are profitable enterprises which win their 
own reward. If this was true fifteen years 
ago, it is not true now. 

The better a school becomes for its stu- 
dents and for the trade it serves, the poorer 
it becomes as a business proposition. The 
reasons for this are obvious and need no 
explanation. You cannot expect the 
schools to enter upon expensive further ad- 
vertising campaigns to get more recruits 
for your vacant benches. 

So now I come to my suggestion how to 
remedy the scarcity of watchmakers. 

It is simply this: 

Let every jeweler here, and every jeweler 
who reads the abstract of this talk ine the 
trade press, look around among his neigh- 
bors’ sons and talk to one of them about 
the advantages of watchmaking as an occu- 
pation. Tell him of all of the good things 
which come to a good watchmaker, and tell 
him to write to several watchmaking 
schools for catalogs and information. Fol- 
low the matter up with him, and if he 
doesn’t decide to learn watchmaking, then 
talk to another one until a favorable de- 
cision is made. 

I know hundreds of jewelers, and I be- 
lieve that it never occurs to most of them 
that the sons of their friends—the son of 
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the hardware man, or the grocer, or the 
doctor’s or minister’s son, are possibilities 
for future watchmakers, as much so or 
even more so than is the little fellow 
sweeping out and cleaning alarm clocks in 
the jeweler’s own store. What the trade 
needs is proficient watchmakers—young 
men who will go to a good school and take 
a thorough course, and not be so unfor- 
tunate as to run out of funds when half 
way through the course and be obliged to 
“suess the rest.” 

If every jeweler, who hears this sugges- 
tion or reads it, will act upon it, I believe 
we will soon see a betterment for the trade 
and for the schools; and what of the 
watchmakers? Might they fear that an in- 
crease in their numbers would reduce 
wages and make their opportunities grow 
less? Such ideas are nothing short of ri- 
diculous; they are. not based on the facts 
of the case. What is proposed is to supply 
a shortage for which no supply now exists. 
If the plan accomplishes that, its operation 
will then automatically stop for lack of in- 
centive. It will require, I am sure, all the 
effort suggested in order to do no more 
than to secure men enough to do the work 
which is to be done. If there. were today 
sufficient watchmakers to handle the work 
of the trade, naturally, to put still more 
men into the field would re-act unfavorably 
on those now in it. But the latter idea is 
entirely untrue. Realize this and don’t for- 
get it—that not only is there the usual 
scarcity of watchmakers, but that for the 
past few years the shortage has been in- 
creasing at a rapidly progressing rate—a 
very different thing from a uniform rate 
of increase. And even if the scarcely pos- 
sible thing occurs that the entire shortage 
should be made up in the course of a few 
years, just.consider the continual new de- 
mands for work to be done which will re- 
sult from the future increase in the coun- 
try’s population. 

The field is too immense to think of such 
a thing as a fully satisfied demand for 
workmen. What we are after now is, as it 
were, to forestall a disastrous famine; an 
oversupply is out of the question—practi- 
cally impossible. It is not to be expected 
that watchmakers can be made plentiful, 
but rather that the dearth of them can be 
lessened. 

What I expect in connection with watch- 
makers’ wages is that they will continue to 
rise. In urging a young man to adopt 
watchmaking for his life-work, you are en- 
titled to feel that you are doing him a good 
service. One of the most important things 
in his life is to choose a vocation which will 
prove satisfactory both as to income and 
opportunity, and satisfactory also in the na- 
ture of the work itself. So many of the 
occupations which may be chosen prove dis- 
appointing, and sometimes the disappoint- 
ment is realized only after several precious 
years are lost which can never be recov- 
ered. 

No youth of average aptnéss and good 
character will ever be disappointed by 
choosing our craft for his vocation, provid- 
ed he learns his work thoroughly and pur- 
sues it with energy. The returns which 
will reward his efforts will be such that he 
will feel thankful to you for having guided 
him into a field in which there are varied 
and abundant advantages to be reaped, 


after a training not as long nor as expens- 
ive as is required for some vocations in 
which success is otherwise much harder to 
attain. 

I have visited watchmaking schools in 
other countries, which are supported partly 
by funds contributed by trade associations. 
It is considered money well spent to help 
keep up the work of the schools. Here in 
America the schools do not ask the trade 
for any money assistance. It is asking very 
little—that the jewelers do a little work, 
really in their own behalf, to get young 
men into the schools. It is not hard to 
imagine the viewpoint of a watchmaking 
school director, who may perhaps receive 
and answer a hundred or more letters from 
jewelers in a month, all demanding that a 
watchmaker be sent at once, and frequently 
not a man in sight—never more than a very 
small percentage upon which to draw. I 
am not complaining in the least about the 
labor involved in this correspondence, but 
I would like to have you realize how forc- 
ibly this fruitless correspondence impresses 
upon the mind of the school man the neces- 
sity for the jewelers to go out and hustle 
a little, to better the conditions about which 
they have so much ground for complaint. 





American Clock Patterned ‘After the 
Famous Timepiece in Strasburg 





A* interesting timepiece built by the late 

J. W. Rohrer, New Castle, Pa., is 
illustrated herewith. The case is made 
of solid black walnut and all the figures, 
including the large eagle at the top are 
hand-carved out of one piece of wood and 
painted in an artistic manner. 

The clock is 11 ft. high, 5 ft. wide and 
3% ft. deep. It is patterned after the 
famous Strasburg clock but has certain 
American features. The four dial clock 
upon which the eagle rests shows the time 
at Washington, San Francisco, St. Peters- 
burg and London. The globe beneath 
makes one complete turn every 24 hours 
and by means of the circular dial, the 
meridian time of any point on the globe 
is ascertained. . 

The soldier on guard duty seen between 
the towers in the upper central part of 
the timepiece moves from one tower to the 
other in about three minutes, makes a mili- 
tary turn and a detour. The central dial 
above the soldier indicates the local time and 
is the master movement of this clock. The 
four standing Roman soldiers strike the 
quarter hours on Westminster chimes and 
the two mounted Roman soldiers strike on 
ordinary gongs. 

At six o’clock, morning and evening, the 
lower doors to which the steps lead, open 
and the sexton is seen faithfully ringing 
the bell in the tower. At eleven o’clock 
Uncle Sam climbs the flag pole on the left 
hand tower, holding the American flag. 

At 12 o’clock Christ’s last night on earth 
is commemorated. The door at the left 
of the balcony opens and six figures ap- 
pear, representing the multitude. The 
central doors open, a curtain rises and the 
figure of Christ is seen just inside talking 
to His disciples. He then turns as if ad- 
dressing the multitude, kneels and prays, 
while a concealed miniature pipe organ 
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plays sacred music. At the two small 
circular windows on each side, St. Peter 
and the devil are seen to appear three 
times. At this juncture the cock crows 
three times, the six figures go out through 
the door at the right, while Judas, hold- 
ing the bag of silver, strikes each bell. 
Uncle Sam comes down the flag pole re- 
moving the flag, to show that when the 
United States fails to recognize Christ the 
nation must fall. 

In the lower tower on the left figures 
representing the different ages of man, 
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INTERESTING CLOCK BUILT BY THE LATE J. W. 
ROHRER, NEW CASTLE, PA. 


from the cradle to the grave appear every 
hve minutes, except on the quarters, and 
make a complete revolution on the hour. 
At the door of the tower on the right a 
change of figures takes place every three 
hours. There are eight of these represent- 
ing the eight great nations of the world. 

Carved figures represent Liberty, Justice, 
Washington and Lincoln. 

An ingenious demonstrating device makes 
it possible to show the entire 24 hours’ per- 
formance of the clock in about 20 minutes. 

Several pages could be written on the 
mechanical devices of this clock, some of 
which have perhaps never been used before. 
The clock is in perfect running order and 
is a notable relic of the old clockmaker’s 
art. 








Newspapers of upper New York State 
last week reported the discovery of platinum 
by a man named Samuel L. Dudley or 
Duntley, a native of Keene, who has been 
prospecting at South Meadows, near Lake 
Placid. No further verification of the story 
beyond the first newspaper reports appeared 
up to the time of going to press. 
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[Answers are also solicited from our readers to the questions published on this page.) 


No attention paid to communications unless accompanied by full name and address of the writer. 


Question No. 3511.—Double Roller Es- 
capement.—Will you tell me why a double- 
voller lever escapement is to be preferred 
to @ table-roller escapement? Also what 
angles of lift would be suitable for the 
pallet and balance in each respectively? 

M. R. 

Answer.—A double-roller lever escape- 
ment is to be preferred because a sound 
safety action can be obtained with low 
angled pallets. The low angled pallets also 
render the escapement more highly de- 
tached. Eight degrees would just do for a 
single roller escapement as the-angle of 
lift, but ten degrees would be more prefer- 
able. The double roller should not have 
less than ten degrees; eleven degrees would 
be a little better. 

Question No. 3512——Dual Sound of 
Escapement.—Please explain through 
“Notes” the dual sound heard in the beat 
of a lever watch. ~ Me 

ANSWER.—In examining a watch or lever 
escapement the dual sound that is prob- 
ably referred to may be distinctly noticed. 
The first occurs at the moment of unlock- 
ing, when the roller jewel enters the notch 
of the lever and the second when the tooth 
drops on to the pallet stone. These two 
actions take place almost instantaneously 
which is the reason that to the untrained 
it seems to be heard just as one sound. 


QOvestion No. 3513,—Out of Poise.— 
Will you please let me know why my 
watch varies in the various positions? 
When carrying it during the day tt gains 
and when left in a horizontal position tt 
either holds the error or else will lose a 


trifle. O. FP. K. 


ANSwER.—The reason for this variation 
is that the balance is out of poise. The 
best remedy is to take the wheel out and 
poise it. It will be found that the lower 
part of the wheel when stationary, and in 
the vertical position in the case i. e., with 
the twelve up, is too heavy in which case 
it will have to be lightened or the op- 
posite side made heavier. On no account 
file any of the screws. 


Qvestion No. 3514.—Safety Action.— 
What reason can you give me for the slow 
motion that a watch takes when held up- 
right pendant up? When the watch is held 
the opposite way the action begins to pick 
up and take a good motion. W. B. M. 

ANSWER.—The reason is quite clear in 
this case. The trouble lies in having a 
poor safety and roller action. This may 
be due to either loose jewel holes, a roller 
table that is not true in the round or the 
flat, or again a safety pin that is not per- 
fectly upright. All these errors manifest 


themselves when the watch is subjected to 
position placements. The remedy for this 
trouble is obvious from what has been 
just said. 


QueEsTION No. 3515.—Curb Pins.—//ill 
you please tell me what is the correct 
position for the curb pins of the regulator? 
I have had many fellows tell me what it 
should be and from what I have heard 
they do not seem to be at all sure which 
it should be. Si. He Ve 

ANSWER.—There is only one condition 
that regulator pins should satisfy and that 
is they should be just close enough to 
leave the balance-spring free when in be- 
tween the pins. They should not bind 
the spring when the latter vibrates or 
when the pins are moved from one ex- 
treme to the other. Also the pins or 
regulator should be a little toward the 
slow side when finally regulated. This 
gives the regulator plenty of leeway for 
regulating after the watch has gone a few 
months and begins to slow up a little. 


Question No. 3516—Staff Hubs.— 
Which is the best method for removing 
an old staff from a balance wheel prepara- 
tory to replacing same with a new one? 

QO. E. D. 

ANSWER.—The best and only method 
that should be adopted by all is that of 
removing the staff by turning of the hub. 
By undercutting the hub a ring-like disk 
will fall off what was a few moments ago 
the hub with the result that the removal 
of the wheel is simplicity itself. 


Question No. 3517.—Bent Hairsprings. 
—Would you advise replacing a hairspring 
that has been badly bent, not wholly 
beyond repair, but one that is going to take 
time trying to fix it so as to make tt serv- 
iceable again? 3 M. G. 

ANSwWER.—If the watch is a fair one we 
would unquestionably advise you to re- 
place it with a new one. The result of a 
satisfactory job is more gratifying than 
the knowledge that a few cents has been 
saved. In very poor grade watches a bent 
spring may be used again and give no bad 
results. It must not be forgotten that a 
spring once bent does not retain the same 
properties that it held before. Every bend 
or kink represents a distorted area that is 
going to affect the timing results even 
though it or they may be smoothed out. 


Question No. 3518—Watch Cleaning.— 
How long do you think a watchmaker of 
average ability should take to clean a 
watch and put in a mainspring? By clean- 
ing I mean take all steel parts apart and 
removal of jewels, etc., but not including 
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the polishing of pivots or closing of holes; 
just cleaning only. I. W. K. 

ANSWER.—You do not mention the make 
of the movement as this makes quite a 
difference. However,«assuming that it is 
a 16 size Elgin movement the cleaning 
and putting in a mainspring ought not to 
take more than an hour and a: quarter. 
This means doing it right, and also close 
attention and no interruptions of any kind 
while the cleaning is in progress. A good, 
quick man can do this in even less time. A 
movement of more than 17 jewels would 
certainly take longer. 


Question No. 3519,—Ships’ Chronom- 
eter.— Will you please explain how a chro- 
nometer 1s serviceable in determining the 
longitude at sea? O. G. H. 

ANSWER.—By observation with the sex- 
tant local noon can be determined. If a 
chronometer has a reliable rate the observer 
can tell exactly how long the transit of the 
sun occurred before or after it was in 
transit at Greenwich. The difference in 
time between the two transits gives the 
means of calculating the longitude. 


QuEsTION No. 3520—Change of Tem- 
perature.—Can you give me any idea as 
to the effect on the rate of a watch for 
a change of temperature of 10 degrees 
Fahrenheit? W. T. 

ANSWER.—A change of temperature of 10 
degrees Fahrenheit will cause an alteration 
to the rate of a watch of approximately 65 
seconds per day. 


Question No, 3521.—Number of Escape 
Teeth— Will you please work the follow- 
ing problem out for me in the columns of 
“Workshop Notes.” An escapement makes 
five beats to three seconds. What number 
of teeth should the escape wheel have to 
make it turn once in a minute? E. A-E. 

ANSWER.—5/3 multiplied by 60—100-beats 
per minute. i. e. in 60 seconds number of 
beats = 60/3 * 5/1 = 100. As each tooth 
produces two beats, Therefore 100/2 = 50 
teeth in escape wheel, which is the number 
it must have to make one revolution per 
minute. 


Question No. 3522.—Pitted Cap Jewels. 
—How can I remove the pits from cap 
jewels?—R. R. C. 

ANSwEmr.—Pitted cap jewels may have 
the pits removed by mounting in the lathe 
a lap, made of either bone or tortoiseshell, 
charged with diamond powder and placing 
the cap jewel in direct contact while the 
lap is revolving at a high speed. This will 
remove the pit in a very short space of 
time. 


QuEsTION No. 3523.—To Clean Fire 
Gilding.—Kindly advise me as to the best 
way to clean fire-gilded articles. y a 

ANSWER :—The simplest method to clean 
fre gilt is by dipping in ammonia and 
water, then rinsing in cold, followed by 
dipping. in hot water and drying. 








Among the Stamford, N. Y., merchants 
who co-operated in the movement to raise 
funds for the Stamford Red Cross Am- 
bulance Unit, were A. M. Warner, jeweler, 
and the proprietor of Clapper’s jewelry store. 
On Wednesday, Aug. 22, these merchants 
gave a percentage of their gross sales to 


the Red Cross. 
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Important Notes on Gold 





By A. SCHLEIMER, in The Metal Record. 




















GoD is one of the oldest metals known, 
and since olden times its place as 
king of the metals has always been recog- 
nized. In fact, until recent years, since 
platinum made its appearance, it has al- 
ways held undisputed sway. 

Centuries ago, when chemistry was in 
its infancy, there were only seven metals 
recognized, corresponding to the days of 
the week, and to the seven planets. 


Gold to the Sun for Sunday. 

Silver to the Moon, for Monday. 

Iron to Mars, for Tuesday. 

Quicksilver to Mercury, for Wednesday. 

Tin to Jupiter, for Thursday. 

Copper to Venus, for Friday. 

Lead to Saturn, for Saturday. 

It has been found in many parts of the 
world, and almost always in a virgin state, 
requiring less refining than most metals. 

The largest quantities formerly came 
from the mines of Caravana, in Peru, and 
‘Valdivia, in Chili, where originally it was 
so plentiful that the natives used it in 
making ordinary utensils, which were made 
of iron, pewter and brass in other coun- 
tries. 

It was regarded at one time as the only 
perfect metal, that Nature intended to pro- 
duce it in all mines, and that when the 
course of Nature was accidentally ob- 
structed, other metals, such as lead, iron, 
tin, etc., were formed, which were only an 
imperfect form of gold itself. 

This was the view of the alchemists, 
who spent their time searching for the 
well-known philosopher’s stone, which, it 
was supposed, would transmute the baser 
metals into gold. 

There were others who believed that it 
grew like a vegetable, and many lives were 
spent looking for the seed of gold. It was 
sought for in minerals, vegetables, flowers, 
and even in the blood, heart and brains of 
animals. 


These views were ridiculed by the astrol- 
ogers, who claimed that the only method 
of obtaining the seed was by fixing the 
rays of the sun in a certain manner. 

They claimed the sun was a mass of 
liquid gold that was cupelled by the heat 
of the stars that surrounded it, and that 
its rays were simply the “sparkles” emitted 
in the heat of fusion. 

The methods of refining gold were prac- 
tically the same in olden times as they are 
today, using the cupel, the crucible, aqua 
fortis for parting, and amalgamation with 
mercury. 


Aqua regia (nitro-hydrochloric acid) is 
the Latin name for royal water, so called 
because it was the only liquid that would 
dissolve the king of metals. 

Gold has been, however, authentically 
used in medicine, being introduced for that 
Purpose in 1810. Virtues were claimed 
for it in the treatment of many diseases 
by reputable physicians, but it has never 


been used to any great extent, and its value 
as a medicine is questionable. 

A gold cure was greatly exploited sev- 
eral years ago, as a cure for the liquor 
habit, but the amount of gold used in the 
treatment has never affected the market to 
any great extent, and like all nostrums it 
was not long-lived, though a great deal 
of money was made by those interested 
in the humbug at the time. It is still used 
in medicine, however, occasionally, in the 
form of chloride, the same form we use 
to prepare most of our baths. 

Preparing the chloride properly is a 
delicate task, but one which every elec- 
troplater should be able to do, for the 
reason that you cannot get the best re- 
sults from a gold bath, which contains 
a large amount of free acid, that must be 
overcome by an excess of alkali. The re- 
sult will be an amount of undesirable salts 
in the bath, which will cause trouble. The 
method pursued by many in making their 
bath is to dissolve the gold in a mixture 
of nitric and hydrochloric acids, using a 
great excess of acid, then adding ammonia 
indiscriminately. When this settles the 
clear portion is thrown away, and the bal- 
ance (fulminate) used for preparing the 
bath. : 

In the first place, where the ammonia is 
in excess it will dissolve some of the gold, 
and this will not only be lost, but it will 
also give you a false idea of the strength 
of your bath. 

I have seen platers precipitate the ful- 
minate, and use the mixture without de- 
canting the clear liquid. This liquid con- 
tains among other things a considerable 
amount of ammonium chloride, which has 
no place in a gold bath. 

In making your aqua regia, use one part 
of nitric and three parts of hydrochloric 
acid. One ounce of this mixture will dis- 
solve 120 grains of gold. 

The mixture should then be heated in 
an evaporating dish, in a fume chamber, 
at a low temperature until all the liquid 
is driven off and the reddish yellow trans- 
parent mass is practically “candied.” Fre- 
quent stirring hastens the evaporation. The 
result is gold chloride, or what is some- 
times called the salt of gold. Care must 
be taken not to use too high a heat, as this 
will decompose the chloride and precipitate 
the gold in a metallic form. This chloride 
is very soluble in water, and can be made 
up in any convenient quantity, as it cannot 
spoil; and will give you a stock solution. 

To make the fulminate add as much of 
the stock solution as you want to use to a 
quantity of warm water; mix, and then add 
ammonia carefully, with continual stirring 
until all the gold is precipitated. Allow the 
precipitate to settle every now and then, 
and the careful addition of ammonia will 
show when all the gold has been thrown 
down. 

Now filter the mixture, and wash the 


precipitate thoroughly with water, by sim- 
ply adding the water to the filter and allow- 
ing it to run through. Then break 
through the bottom of your filter and wash 
the fulminate from the filter into a bottle. 

You know how much gold you have 
taken in the first place, and by using a 
bottle of relative size, you will find it 
very convenient in measuring any quan- 
tity of gold you may require. For in- 
stance, if you have used an ounce of gold 
to start with, wash the fulminate into a 
glass stoppered acid bottle in which you 
receive your C. P. acid. These bottles have 
a capacity of 80 ounces, on an average, or 
5 pints, and by using one of these and fill- 
ing it up with water, each four ounces will 
represent one pwt. of gold. 

There is one important point that should 
be borne in mind in making fulminate, and 
that is never to allow the process to lag, 
after the fulminate is formed until the 
process is finished, for the reason that the 
fulminate is a very dangerous explosive in 
the dry state. 

Pure gold is a very soft, bright yellow 
metal, and with exception of platinum is 
the heaviest metal we have. It is more 
malleable and ductile than any other metal 
and water, air, single acids, and most gases 
have no effect upon it. For this reason 
it not only forms one of the best protective 
coatings, but when polished will retain its 
brilliancy longer than any other metal. It 
is so malleable that one ounce will cover 
100 square feet, and it will take nearly 
300,000 of the thinnest leaves to make an 
inch in height. Through transmitted light 
it is green, but when the luster is destroyed 
by heat it is red. 

A small percentage of silver and cop- 
per is added to it in making the leaf, to 
give it body. It can also be drawn into 
wire as fine as a hair, but cannot be suc- 
cessfully cast, owing to its great contrac- 
tion. 

Gold is estimated by the karat, which 
is not a weight, but a degree of quality. 
When pure it is 24 karats fine, and the 
number of karats of any article indicate 
the proportion of pure gold in 24. 

It is used in photography to produce 
the beautiful purplish-black tint, which 
is permanent. In ceramics it is used in 
metallic form, and also to produce, .in 
combination with tin, the color known 
as the purple of Cassius, which is un- 
doubtedly the most beautiful and perma- 
nent purple color known. 

The refining of gold is one of the sim- 
plest processes in metallurgy. Most metals 
are found in nature in the form of an 
oxide, sulphide, or some other salt, re- 
quiring extensive refining operations, while 
gold as a rule is found in the metallic state, 
frequently associated with other metals, 
such as silver, copper, iron, etc. 

There are three principal processes in 
refining: Amalgamation, where the gold 
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‘s taken up by mercury and recovered by 
distilling the mercury from the amalgam ; 
the chlorination process, in which the ore, 
after being exposed to a high heat in a 
furnace, is treated with chlorine, which dis- 
solves gold; and the cyanide process, by 
which it is extracted with a weak solution 
of cyanide. 

The recovery of gold from solution, in 
mining operations, is done to a great ex- 
tent with zinc, in the form of fine turn- 
ings or shavings. The mass is then treat- 
ed with an acid, which dissolves the zinc, 
and leaves the gold, which is refined. Other 
agents which will accomplish the same pur- 
pose are oxalic acid and sulphate of iron. 

In viewing the qualities of any metal 
from an electrolytic standpoint, the first 
thing to consider is its atomic weight. 

In the case of gold it is 197.2 or, for 
practical purposes, 197. It is either uni- 
valent or trivalent, according to conditions, 
but for our purpose we will consider it 
only as trivalent, which means that each 
atom of gold when in combination with any 
other elerhent, has three bonds or a com- 
bining value of three. 

It follows, therefore, that one gram of 
gold will be deposited in 26.8 hours, ac- 
cording to the laws of electro-chemistry. 

This fact is more important in gold 
plating than with any other metal depos- 
ited in the plating room, for the reason 
that gold, being expensive, makes it nec- 
essary to know with a fair degree of ex- 
actness, how much is plated on an ar- 
ticle; first, as a matter of cost—second, 
as a matter of wearing quality. 

Taking into consideration the above 
law, one ampere-hour will deposit 2.44 
grams (37.65 grains) of gold. Multiplying 
the ampere-hours will naturally shorten the 
time of deposit in the same ratio. 


In taking advantage of this law it is 
necessary to have an ammeter in conjunc- 
tion with the voltmeter, and it must be un- 
derstood that there can be no generation 
of hydrogen (or other gas) as the depo- 
sition of any gas requires a definite amount 
of current just the same as any metal. 

The bath should be run hot, but must 
not be permitted to reach boiling point. 

Gold anodes should be used to main- 
tain an even current and deposit, having 
about one-third the cathode surface. 

Use a current of 2.5 to 3 volts with an 
amperage of one to the square foot. 

A good way to do is to run the current 
up until it shows “gas,” then cut it down 
and run it just below that point. 

The ferrocyanide bath cannot be used 
for this purpose as the anodes will not 
dissolve in it. 

A cyanide bath must be used. The fol- 
lowing is a good one: 


Gold (in the form of fulminate) 2% pwt. 
Cyanide 
Water to make 


Add enough cyanide to dissolve the 
fulminate, and then 10 per cent. in excess. 
Do not add solid cyanide to the bath, 
as it is impossible to know how much 
you are using. Make a strong solution of 
definite strength, and use it in this form. 


1 gallon 


This. is a simple cyanide bath and an 
exceptionally good one. 

Another means of preparing a cyanide 
bath is. to dissolve the gold by means of 
the current. 

Batteries are generally used for this 
as the current required is very low, but 
the result is excellent. Dissolve one ounce 
of cyanide in a quart of hot water. Take 
a small porous cup and fill it two-thirds 
full, and place it in the inner vessel of an 
enameled double boiler, and pour the bal- 
ance in the vessel outside the cup. Put the 
vessel on the stove and bring to the boiling 
point. Connect a piece of copper from the 
porous cup to the zinc of the battery, and a 
piece of gold from the outer vessel to the 
carbon. 

Allow this to run until you have the 
required amount of gold in solution, which 
you can readily determine by removing the 
gold occasionally, and weighing. When 
through, throw the liquid in the porous cup 
away, and the gold solution is ready for 
the bath without converting into fulminate: 

Another bath in general use is the fer- 
rocyanide, the following being a good ex- 
ample: 

2 ounces 


&¢ 


Ferrocyanide 

Carbonate of Soda 
Gold (chloride or fulminate) - 120 grains 
Water 1 gallon 


This bath is used with an insoluble an- 
ode, such as platinum, carbon, etc., but 
it will not run even, as it feeds from the 
bath and is _ constantly changing in 
strength. : 

It is used hot at about 90 degrees C. 

Another method used is the so-called 
gilding without a battery; this is the 
“Single Cell” gilding process of Dr. Al- 
exander Watts, one of the most promi- 
nent pioneers of electro-plating. 

A porous cup, containing an amalga- 
mated zinc cylinder, is placed in an enam- 
eled vessel of suitable capacity. The cup 
is filled with diluted sulphuric acid or a 
solution of sodium chloride (ordinary table 
salt) and the gold bath is placed in the ves- 
sel outside the cup. 

A brass wire or copper rod is placed 
across the top, in connection with the 
zinc. 

Articles to be gilded are suspended in 
the bath from the brass or copper rod. 
A gas burner beneath this will keep it 
hot, or where it is convenient, it may be 
heated by a steam coil, bath liquids be- 
ing on a level. This is simply another 
form of the ferrocyanide bath, though 
more cumbersome and not so convenient. 

It is not practical to plate heavy de- 
posits with this, and another objection is 
the loss of gold due to infiltration. 

Any of the ferrocyanide baths can be 
used for this. Sometimes the vessels are 
reversed, the zinc and the acid solution 
being in the outer vessel—this is imma- 
terial, however, as the result is the same 
either way. 

OTHER PROCESSES. 
GILDING STEEL. 

An easy method to gild steel is to add 
some ether to a solution of chloride of 
gold, and shake until the ether removes 
the gold from solution. 
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Simple immersion of the steel in this 
will be sufficient to gild it. 

The steel should be highly polished 
and free from grease, but the coating is 
very thin and will not stand polishing 
but may be lacquered. 


FIRE GILDING. 


This is known as the fire-gilding or 
amalgam process. Use about three times 
as much mercury as gold to prepare the 
amalgam. Heat the gold in a crucible, 
and when hot, add the mercury, taking 
care to remove the source of heat first. 
Stir with an iron rod until amalgamation 
is complete, and when cool remove the 
excess of mercury by straining through 
chamois. 

Have a solution of nitrate of mercury, 
and when ready, dip a wire brush into 
the solution, then brush it over the amal- 
gam, and apply to the article to be gilded, 
taking care to get it into any crevices. 
Dry thoroughly, and heat over an open fire 
that has a draught or flue, to carry off the 
mercury. Repeat the operation, and when 
the article shows a uniform gold color, it 
is finished. It will need polishing, and 
should be burnished beforehand. 


GILDING PASTE. 


Gilding paste can be used on articles 
that do not have to stand wear. 


Talc. 4 parts 

Tartar aco 

Solution of gold cyanide to make into 
paste. 


Just before applying paste dip articles 
into solution of ammonium chloride con- 
taining granulated zinc, or a weak solution 
of zinc chloride. 


GREEN GOLD. 


To produce this plate in the regular 
bath and then transfer to another bath 
to which sufficient silver cyanide has been 
added to give the required tint. 

Rose gold is produced by increasing the 
alkalinity of the bath. Add one ounce each 
of potash carbonate, soda hydrate, potash 
cyanide to each gallon, and use an in- 
creased current for this effect. 


PINK GOLD. 


This is the same as for green gold, sub- 
stituting copper chloride or nitrate for the 
silver. 


GOLD IN POWDER. 


Occasionally one will find it necessary 
to use gold in the powdered form. There 
are several ways of making this, the most 
economical being electrical, when made on 
a large scale. When required in the plat- 
ing room, however, the amount is small. 

One of the simplest methods is to trit- 
urate the gold leaf with a little honey, in 
a mortar, then add sulphate of potash in 
excess, and grind thoroughly. Treat this 
with boiling water, thoroughly, and the 
gold will be left in a fine powder. 


STRIPPING GOLD FROM PLATED ARTICLES. 


For this purpose use sulphuric acid, the 
commercial oil of vitriol, as a bath, revers- 
ing the current, and using a carbon cath- 
ode. This method has. the particular ad- 
vantage over other processes, in that it 
does not affect the base metal, and the ar- 
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ticle is recovered in good condition for re- 
finishing. 
TESTING OLD BATHS. 

The simplest way to test an old bath for 
gold is to run it on very low current for 
a short time, using a carbon for an anode 
and a piece of copper or platinum for the 
cathode. There are chemical means for 
testing this, but the average plater will find 
this the simplest. 


RECOVERY OF GOLD FROM BATHS. 


The most convenient and economical 
method is to follow the process used in 
mining operations on a small scale. 

Take a glass funnel and plug it loose- 
ly with a piece of absorbent cotton, then 
fill it with zinc shavings or turnings, af- 
ter first treating them with a solution of 
sulphuric or muriatic acid, about 1-20, 
and thoroughly washing. Pour the gold 
bath, which has been heated, but not to 
boiling point, onto the zinc and let it run 
through. Repeat this operation several 
times a day for two days, and the zinc 
will have removed all the gold from the 
solution, which can then be thrown away. 
Wash the zinc thoroughly with water, and 
treat with a 10 per cent. solution of sul- 
phuric acid. This will dissolve the zinc 
and leave the gold in the metallic form, 
which can be used for the preparation of 
chloride for future baths. 

In dissolving the gold, however, should 
you get a green color, this is evidence that 
there is copper present. It is safest, there- 
fore, to first treat the gold with nitric acid 
which will remove any copper present. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
fact that one of the main causes of trouble 
in gold plating is due to the presence of 
too much cyanide. To begin with, many 
formulas call for more cyanide than is 
necessary; then again, the first thing many 
platers do when the bath does not seem 
to work properly, is to throw in a lump 
of cyanide, instead of trying to locate the 
real trouble. 

In the majority of cases when your gold 
bath goes “off” you will find your trouble 
in your current or your connections, pro- 
vided your gold content is O. K. 

An important thing to remember is this, 
gold is more readily soluble in a weak than 
in a strong cyanide solution. 





To Reclaim Gold 


7 a glass funnel and plug it loosely 
with absorbent cotton, hen fill it with 
zinc turnings, after first treating them with a 
solution of sulphuric or muriatic acid, about 
1-20, and thoroughly washing. Pour the 
gold bath, which has been heated, but not 
to boiling point, onto the zinc and let it 

run through. Repeat this operation several 
times a day for two days, and the zinc will 
have removed all the gold from the solu- 
tion, which can then be thrown away. Wash 
the zinc with water, and treat with 10 per 
cent solution of sulphuric acid. This will 
dissolye the zinc and leave the gold in the 
metallic form, which can be used for the 
preparation of chloride for future baths.— 


The Brass World. 
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Sand Blast for Frosting Metal 





[LLUSTRATED herewith is a new sand 

blast for frosting metal, especially for 
articles of jewelry. The device can be at- 
tached to either an electric or foot lathe. 














NEW DEVICE FOR FROSTING METAL. 


The sand is thrown up through the hole 
“C.” The apparatus works quickly and 
evenly. The inventor is Emil Gieland, a 
jeweler located at 10 and 12 S. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Base Plates for Brooch Patterns 





ASE and connecting plates, such as are 
used, for instance, in brooch pat- 
terns, may be easily and quickly made 
more substantial in the following man- 
ner, greater durability and a saving in 
metal being at the same time effected. 
The plate is placed on a block of lead 
and on the place to be reinforced a short 




















STRENGTHENING PLATE FOR BROOCH 
PATTERNS. 


piece of wire, brass or iron wire, is laid 
and by means of a flat stamp, which 
must be larger than the plate to be re- 
inforced, the wire is driven into the plate. 


By this means, the ridge that serves for 


strengthening is produced on the con- 
necting plate. In this manner, plates may 
be strengthened in different directions; 
it is only necessary to give the wire the 


desired form. See accompanying illus- 
tration. <A plate reinforced in this man- 


ner may be made much thinner which, 
when working in solid and filled gold, 
affects a material saving. 





German Silver 





VERY good and simple formula for 
German silver is: Copper 50, zinc 25, 
This includes the three ele- 
ments absolutely essential to this alloy 
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and to the exclusion of the numerous aq. 
ditions. It works well, producing a very 
desirable color and satisfactory casting, — 
Metal Record and Electroplater. 





Technical Notes 





THE color of the gold on coming out of 
the gilding solution should be of a dark 
yellow, bordering on a reddish tinge, which 
after scratch-brushing or burnishing, will 
transmit a deep orange shade. 
x * x 


Platinum is one of the most indispensable 
laboratory materials and American pro. 
ducers are making every effort to increase 
the supply. Notable quantities are being 
obtained from the copper refineries. 

* » * 


In ramming the molds for aluminum 
castings, care should be taken to prevent 
ramming them too hard, thereby closing the 
pores of the sand. Aluminum, being a 
light metal, lacks the power to force the 
gas and steam back through the sand. 

x * * 


In ramming the molds for aluminum 
castings, care should be taken to prevent 
ramming them too hard, thereby closing 
the pores of the sand. Aluminum, being 
a light metal, lacks the power to force 
the gas and steam back through the sand. 

x * x 

The Chinese stone-cutter, although he 
uses only primitive tools, far excels the 
white man in working nephrite. To cut up 
large pieces of the mineral, they use a stiff, 
strong wire, about six feet in length, fas- 
tened at each end into a cane handle. Two 
men pull the wire back and forth on the 
stone, while a boy applies the necessary 
metallic sand water. The nephrite brace- 
lets, made from one piece, are cut from the 
block by means of a copper tube and after- 
wards finished up by hand. 

*x* * x 


Produce green plate in the regular bath 
and then transfer to another bath to which 
sufficient silver cyanide has been added to 
give the required tint, when coloring gold. 

Rose gold is produced by increasing the 
alkalinity of the bath. Add one ounce each 
of potash carbonate, soda hydrate, potash 
cyanide to each gallon, and use an in- 
creased current for this effect. 

Pink gold the same as for green gold, 
substituting copper chloride or nitrate for 
the silver—The Brass World. 





The wife of Frederick Marsh, Toronto, 
Canada, recently received from her hus- 
band, a gunner, who is at the front, a 
package containing his badly shattered 
watch and the letter which read as follows: 
“A few days ago I broke the glass on my 
watch and lost the hands, so thought I 
would send it to England with a friend of 
mine going on leave. I tied it up and 
gave it to him when he went back to the 
guns. I had not thought to see him again, 
but he came next morning, saying; “I’ve 
got a souvenir for you.” He said he was 
just coming out of the dugout when a 
shell landed and killed one man in front 
of him and a piece of shrapnel hit the 
watch in his pocket. If it had not, it would 
have killed or badly wounded him.” 
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Notes on the Exhibits at the A. N. R. J. A. Convention 


(Continued from page 139.) 














éd the company. The concern 
featured the de luxe gift cases for Com- 
munity silver. These are all very beau- 
tiful and help the sale of high grade 
plated ware. Several ‘popular patterns 
were exhibited, but principally the new 
“Adam,” which has proven such a suc- 
cess. The souvenir was an Adam 
coffee spoon. Another feature’ that 
seemed to interest the jeweler was the 
model display cases for use in jewelers 


stores. 


represent 


x * * 


Fred Blauer & Co., Chicago, and Stern 
& Goldstone, Chicago, combined their 
display in room 534. The representatives 
were Joe Goldstone, Walter Meister and 
Dave Goldstone. They explained the 
“Essengee Idea” of Stern & Goldstone 
and showed the complete line of 10k. 
and 14k. diamond mounted jewelry 
manufactured by Fred Beet & Co. 

x x 

Dominick & Haff, New York, had dis- 
plays in rooms 624 and 628. The line 
consisted of sterling flatware and hollow 
ware. In 628 they exhibited the medium 
and popular priced pieces, and in room 
624 the heavier and more elegant period 
designs of hollow ware. These consisted 
of Chinese, Chippendale, Louis XIV, 
Adam and Louis XVI patterns. This 
company was represented at the conven- 
tion by Jerry Shea, Frank Spries and 
Joseph J. Sideman. 

x ok x 

The Graham Roll Co., Louisville, Ky., 
was represented by Mrs. A. W. Graham 
and Miss Mary Stevens. A complete line 
of rolls and bags for silver was shown. 

x * x 

Brande & McDonnell, Inc., consisting 
of J. S. Brande and John A. McDonnell, 
exhibited a line of diamond mounted 
platinum goods that was admired by 
every one. They are now making a spe- 
cialty of fine platinum mountings. Their 
signs and cards for the jewelers’ window 
explaining the “Progressive Plan of Pur- 
chase” helps the jeweler make sales. 

* * x 

R. G. Fordyce represented the Radium 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and was 
demonstrating a preparation for making 
dials luminous. 

x x x 

Mrs. Dorothy Merrill demonstrated 
how the Kepler Krafty Kracker cracks 
the shell and not the meat of the nut. 
This is made by the Automatic Machine 
Co., Dayton, O. 

* * * 

Swartchild & Co., the material house of 
Chicago, was represented by A. W. 
Curtis, who was showing a complete line 
of material for the watch and jewelry 
business, and also a full line of boxes for 
the jéweler. 


x* * * 


F. P. Scofield & Co., Newark, N. J., hada 
compléte line of 10k brooches, bars, la 
Vallieres and buttons, plain and motirited 
with pearls: diamonds, cameos and com- 





binations of these. F. P. Scofield and 
M. Meyer, Jr., the western representative, 
were here with the exhibit. 
x * x 

R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. featured 
the Louvre pattern of plated ware. This 
pattern is sold only to members of the 
A. N. R. J. A. Mrs. A. W. Anderson 
was in charge of the booth, assisted by 


C. H. Greenwood. 
x * x 


A hit of the convention was the display 
of the Eisenstadt Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
which consisted of a register book and 
several boxes filled with canes, which 
were given out as souvenirs by Norman 
L. Florsheim, Every man at the conven- 
tion took home a cane with the Eisen- 
stadt trade mark on it. 

x * * 


Benj. Allen & Co., Chicago, featured 
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THE DIAMOND QUEEN, WHO WORE JEWELRY 
BELONGING TO ABEL BROS. & CO, 


two items in their exhibit. One was the 
“Ready to Set” mounting, with a very 
large model of this in a plush case. A. H. 
Wittstein had charge of this and O. H. 
Kitson was telling about the “Havone” 
cigarette cases. Every size and pattern 
of this popular case was shown, and if 
interest shown is any indication “Hav- 
one” will be more popular than ever. 
“ 


The Bureau of Jewelry Fashions, New. 


York, exhibited advanced copies of the 
new magazine, Jewelry Fashion. The rep- 
resentatives here were Isaac H. Blan- 
chard, Capt. Edgar A. Gove and J. C. 
Blanchard. : 

S. &:- 

A popular feature of the Kreis & Hub- 
bard line was the military swagger stick, 
which is so much in demand now. This 
firm exhibited a large line of umbrellas 
and canes of every description suitable 
for the jewelry trade. E. S. Kreis and 
G. L. Hyslop represented the company. 





Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., New York, 
were represented by A. G. Bassett and 
W. A. Hersey. They were featuring 
Ingersoll Radiolites. Wm. H. Ingersoll 
was at the exhibit on Wednesday. 

i ae 

W. E. Ruthhart and C. D. Heller rep- 
resented the Norris, Alister-Ball Co., 
Chicago. They were displaying phono- 
graphs, U. S. liberty rings and McKinley 
memorial coin jewelry. The National 
McKinley Birthplace Memorial Associa- 
tion is distributing the souvenir Mc- 
Kinley gold coins to jewelers of the en- 
tire country through the Norris, Alister- 
Ball Co. The liberty ring is a patriotic 
ring for presentation to American sailors 
and soldiers. 

* x * 

The Bouchard-Longden-Geier Co., Chi- 
cago, had displays in booth 36 and room 
302. <A full line of jewelry specialties, 
belt buckles and window display pieces 
were shown in the room, while the con- 
cern featured the Music Master phono- 
graph in the booth. This phonograph is 
being distributed exclusively through the 
jewelry trade. Representatives here were 
Fred J. Longden, H. J. Bouchard, W. F. 
Geier and C, E. Roy. 

x x * 

The J. H. Stouffer Co. Chicago, was 
represented by Finlay Drummond, C. P. 
Stouffer and Irene Gillam. They had a 
magnificent display of fine china which the 
St. Louis papers mentioned as one of the 
finest display of any kind at the conven- 
tion, referring especially to the new inlaid 
ivory and decoration on china. The all 
over gold encrusted china is more popular 
and in greater demand than ever. The 
new Ruskin lustre decoration deserves 
special mention for its beauty and excel- 
lence. Another new and striking feature 
is the very complete line of emblem china 
in plates, steins, water sets, etc. The 
Stouffer company gave a very neat souvenir 
in the form of a small address book. The 
medal won at the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion was very proudly exhibited by the 
company. The first day this line was on 
display the buyer of one of the largest 
stores in St. Louis, after looking at the 
exhibit bought the entire line of samples. 

* * x 

The Gorham Co. exhibit in Parlor F, 
held its place as one of the most attrac- 
tive and interesting exhibits of the con- 
vention. Walter V. Ghislin, manager of 
the Chicago office, was in charge of the 
exhibit. Associated with him were W. S. 
Willis, R. S. Atwood, R. L. Arnold and 
A. W. White, traveling representatives and 
office assistants. Visitors, upon entering 
the Gorham exhibit, had the pleasure of 
seeing first, a hand-wrought tea service 
consisting of the five-piece tea-set, hot 
water kettle and waiter; also a water 
pitcher and plateau. These pieces are en- 
tirély wrought by. hand from a sheet of 
sterling silver. Exhibited with this set 
were several, pieces of Martelé silver, a 
loving cup, also a punch set consisting of 
salver, bowl, ladle, and twelve cups. Each 
of these pieces rank with the art of the 
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most celebrated painters. Visitors ex- 
pressed their delight and surprise when 
informed that each of these pieces were 
wrought from the flat piece of silver to 
present form, and the decorations ren- 
dered with a hammer and small steel chas- 
ing tool. There were other tea and dinner 
services, and flat ware patterns, and 
pieces of ecclesiastical ware. The exhibit 


was valued at $40,000. 


: * * * 


In cut glass, the Harper J. Ransburg 
Co. showed decidedly the largest line 
ever shown at a national convention. The 
concern occupied the entire parlor—33 x 
45 feet—same being filled with glass of 
unusual beauty and attractiveness. The 
fine covers a very wide range, including 
both light and heavy ware from the fac- 
tories of Harper J. Ransburg Co., Indian- 
apolis; H. C. Fry Glass Co., Rochester, 
Pa,, and Chicago Cut Glass Co., Chicago. 
Among the most novel pieces, was a punch 
bowl, upon which is cut the American and 
‘Allied flag, the American shield being 
very prominent in both bowl and foot. 
The firm showed for the first time, a new 
pattern in the H. C. Fry line, known as the 
“Stars and Stripes.” This is a combina- 
tion floral and mitre cutting, with a new 
star, which is the nearest approach to a 
diamond ever _ seen. The comment 
we are hearing on this pattern, bids 
well to exceed in popularity the wonderful 
creation of last year known as the “Black 
and White,” and we must say that it well 
deserves all that is being said for it. The 
special offering of the Chicago Cut Glass 
Co. is a full line in the “Sunflower” pat- 
tern, the reproduction being perfect. The 
sunflower leaf constitutes a border with a 
large single flower in the bottom of each 
piece. The Ransburg factory, Indian- 
apolis, limiting its effort to light weight 
ware, had some very new and novel de- 
signs, and showed a 22 piece ice tea set, 
including glass hollow-stem, ice tea spoons, 
tea pot, handled and footed glasses and 
coasters, which was much admired. The 
line comprises a large assortment of sugar 
and creams, baskets, vases, marmalade 
jars, french dressing bottles and syrups in 
connection with the stem ware. The dis- 
play was very rich, every piece being 
shown upon black velvet, requiring over 
200 yards to make the display. Harper J. 
Ransburg was personally in charge of the 
exhibits; being assisted by C. A. Durrell, 


T. A. Copperstone and O. G. Olwin. 
x * * 


The Richelieu pearls, shown by the 
Jos. H. Meyer Bros., New York, can be 
considered one of the best exhibits of the 
convention. The exhibition was in charge 
of Benj. J. Meyer, F. Joe Aicher and Miss 
Rae Levine. Miss Schick, of St. Louis, 
was wearing Richelieu pearls, which 
would represent in genuine pearls a value 
of $1,500,000. Miss Schick, who carried 
off the Blue Ribbon at the recent fashion 
show on her gorgeous array of Richelieu 
pearls, was a decided sensation of the con- 
vention. | 

* * * 


The Bauman-Massa Jewelry Co., St. 
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Louis, had its booth beautifully decorated 
with ferns and cut flowers. It was the re- 
ception room of the exhibit hall and the 
hospitality of this firm was enjoyed by 
everyone at the convention. 
x * x 

The Hammon Optical Machine Mfg. Co., 
Vincennes, Ind., was represented by E. J. 
Julian, John Prong, Harry Schufers and 
Bert Johnson. The demonstration of the 
Hammon Universal lense grinder and sur- 
facer proved interesting to all and there 
was a crowd around the booth marveling 
at the performance of this machine and 
the simplicity of its operation. 

* * * 

The Connelly Mfg. Co., St. Louis, showed 
a large line of jewelry boxes and cases. 
The exhibit was in charge of J. J. Connelly 
and E. E. Elzemeyer. 

* 


x x 


For the M. Kayser Art Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Mrs. ‘Kayser exhibited a beautiful 
line of decorated glass ware and explained 
to visitors how the decorations are fired on 
the glass just as on china. 

* * * 

The Hugh E. King Sales Co., Chicago, 
had one of the largest displays at the con- 
vention. Mr. King was showing cut glass 
and silver plated hollowware, and the fea- 
ture of his exhibit was an extensive line 
of silver trimmed mahogany novelties and 
specialties. 

*x* * * 

Abel Bros. & Co., platinumsmiths of 
New York, had on display a full line of 
their diamond and platinum goods. John 
Abel was assisted by Carl H. Patch and 
Mlle. Mae Miksicek in showing these won- 
derful specimens of the jeweler’s art. 
Mile. Miksicek, a professional model, wore 
a different costume each day with expensive 
jewelry. The one special new feature Mr. 
Abel was showing is the “Pagoda” styles 
of rings and those wonderful designs 
carried one in imagination to the “Flowery 
Kingdom.” 








Echoes of the Convention 
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Missouri boys, of course, were in evidence every- 
where. These four States registered over 200 
alone. 

a * 7 

The white crook canes, souvenirs of the Eisen- 

stadt Mfg. Co., were not only prominent through- 
out the convention halls, but all over the streets 
of St. Louis as well. Wherever you went you saw 
an Eisenstadt cane and at the end of it a jeweler. 
Next in prominence to these canes were the white 
hats of the Illinois delegation. 

* _ 


One of the popular fellows at every convention 
is J. Wolf, called “Little Jake” by friends in the 
trade. He seemed to be everywhere, with a 
necktie that reflected credit to him and lustre to 
La Tausca pearls. Everyone knew La Tausca 
pearls were at the convention. To. be at a con- 
vention is to know Jake, and to know Jake is to 


know La Tausca. 
_ ia 


The gods smiled on Charlie Manahan and he 
had his great golf game after all. He had in 


' this game President Falkenberg of the Washington 


Retail Jewelers’ Association, President Evers of 
the Texas association, Mr. Winter of Minneapolis, 
and—Charlie can play golf, even if he is enthu- 
siastic. If you don’t believe it ask Brothers Everts 
or Falkenberg. 
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German Shertzinger, Fond du Lac, Wis, 


oldest active jeweler in service, hardly left he ae eS 


vention hall while the speeches and discuss 
were going on. Though in his 80th year Mr. Shert. 
zinger is up to date as a business man, and ing 
on keeping informed on everything that wil] 

for efficiency and success, Mr. Shertzinger’s bygi. 
ness has been located at the same address for 
over 54 years, which he considers a record in yj 
of the way locations are bound to change in time, 

* * * 


Kansas had sent a delegation of size and qual- 


ity of which any organization in the land might # 
Miss M. L. Addis, Topeka, 
was a con- bo 


have been proud. 
the capable secretary of this body, 
spicuous figure at all times in making the conyen. 


tion affairs go right and seeing that Kansas was > 
How any progressive jeweler of this 


on the map. 
State can fail to become a member of the State 


association under the able leadership of the pres- . 


ent officers is one of the mysteries of the trade 
cad a * 


“Andy,” the Association’s secretary par ey. 
cellence, was, as usual, at high speed all the 
time. In fact, “Andy” doesn’t even have time to 
change gears at meals. Like the Irishman, each day 
he does “a little bit before he begins, a little bit 
every time he rests and a big bit when he gets 
through.” Mrs, “Andy” does the same, only 
more so—that’s why they have nothing to do—but 
work. Because the Fire Insurance Co., the A, 
N. R. J. A. and the Wisconsin Association and 
the convention details are not enough to keep 
them busy, they also took charge of one of the 
booths of an exhibitor between times. Mr, and 
Mrs. “Able, Efficient, Always-on-the-Job” Ander. 
son are truly some pair. 

e a a 


Goodman King, who has just retired as the 
active head of the Mermod, Jaccard & King 
Jewelry Co. (though he still remains a large stock. 
holder and director), took a prominent part in 
welcoming the visitors both officially and unofi- 
cially, and was in constant attendance at the 
Planters’ hotel to see that St. Louis’ reputation for 
hospitality was in no way’endangered. Mr, King 
has been connected with but one house in the 
jewelry trade in his career of over half a century, 
Starting as bookkeeper and advancing gradually 
until he became the president and head of the 
oldest jewelry business of the middle west. That 
his retirement from active work does not mean 
that his interest is not still in the jewelry trade 
was shown by his work at this convention. 








Market Prices for Silver Bars 
The following are the quotations of sil- 
ver bars in London and New York as 
reported last week: 


New York 
Selling Price, 
Date. London. .999 Basis, 
SD eins ate aaiiets a dels 45 93 
RN oii i ls 45% a 
IT ey a 6 casa tat aol 46 96% 
ee Pe Seen nee 46 97 
5 Sra ae 46 97 
ee 47 Holiday 
NN eee enn 47% 99% 








Detective John Foppiano has returned to 
Memphis, Tenn., from a trip to- Chicago, 
bringing with him an $800 diamond which 
was taken by J. E. Willoughby on the 
night of July 7, when he smashed the win- 
dow in the store of Perel & Lowenstein, 
168 S. Main St., and secured $5,000 in dia- 
mond rings. All the rings were recovéred 
when Willoughby was arrested, except one, 
which he claimed he dropped as he was 
leaving the window. According to the de- 
tectives, he told the truth. The ring was 
picked up by a negro woman. She gave 
it to her husband who took it to Chicago. 
The détectives got trace of it and found it 
Willoughby is serving a sentence of ‘from 
three to five years in the penitentiary. 
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